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Preface 


The present volume is intended as a small contribution to the large and com- 
plex problem of biblical interpretation and, more specifically, to understand- 
ing the character of biblical texts. 

That interpretation is a dynamic process is self-evident. It can be visualised 
as a bi-directional movement between the reader (recipient), immersed in his 
or her world, and the text, which in turn, is a representation of the author and 
his or her world. Although the process of interpretation is always initiated by 
the reader, it is not necessarily confined to him or her. The authors themselves 
are often readers, unconscious or sometimes very conscious recipients of other 
texts, written or orally transmitted. Before and while producing their own texts, 
they were searching those already existing, as instruments for understanding 
new realities, or were trying to make sense of the already established texts, to 
find and restore their relevance in the face of new realities. 

This phenomenon, described by Julia Kristeva as intertextuality, is quite 
general and may be studied in practically all quarters where human commu- 
nication is mediated by some sort of texts, but it has a specific variety in the 
literature of the Bible. The less we know about the particular authors of its 
writings — in most cases we know virtually nothing - the more it is noticeable 
that many if not all biblical texts took their final shape gradually, their creation 
was substantially informed by the process of tradition, passing over of smaller 
or larger parts — from single motives, thought patterns and themes, over to 
particular terms, idioms, formulations, and longer texts. 

When Bible is approached in its final form, as a canonical text, the first and 
foremost impression is — stability. Indeed, one meaning of canonicity can be 
simply unchangeability (cf. e.g. Rev 2218-19) and the (abstract) point of es- 
tablishing certain texts as canonical may be imagined as the moment, when 
a clear line was drawn between the texts and their interpretations, when the 
interpretations become separate efforts, time and again reaching back to the 
text, yet no more changing it, intervening into it. Nevertheless, the previous 
fluidity remains discernible. In this respect, the established texts of the biblical 
canon may be likened to the ice on a frozen river: former action is caught up in 
a still format, pieces of wood and other objects are fixed in positions, by which 
one can infer their previous movement. 

The discovery of such character of the biblical texts naturally brought about 
efforts to elucidate the complex developments involved in their creation. As 
it happens with innovations, sometimes the methods of literary and form 
criticism were overvalued and it was mistakenly assumed that the task of 
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interpretation could be fulfilled just by presenting the results of diachronic 
analysis. Excessive occupation with the history of the texts called for reaction. 
The emphasis on the synchronic approach to texts, coming from the consider- 
ations in general linguistics, did not spare biblical interpretation, and later on 
it was followed by the turn towards the other side of diachrony in the reader 
oriented approaches. 

Yet, it remains true that comprehending the character of a text, including 
the process of its composition, may be helpful for understanding the text it- 
self, and so, for its interpretation. This applies especially, when the history of 
creation is so rich as it is the case with many or most of the biblical texts. The 
current interpreter may benefit from finding and picking up the threads of in- 
terpretation that had been at work in the creation of a particular text and re- 
mained "frozen" under its surface. For this purpose, it is helpful to examine the 
character of the biblical texts with special attention to the dynamic aspects. 

By way of a series of probes we did so within the framework of a broad 
research project History and Interpretation of the Bible, running in the years 
2012-2018 and funded by Czech Science Foundation (under the code GAÓR 
P401/12/G168). The project integrated five teams with a number of particular 
research objectives, ranging from Aramaic and cuneiform epigraphic, through 
consecutive interpretations of the biblical books, over to examining modern 
translations of the Bible in the Czech language area. Along with the specific 
results of the research teams we wished also to point to a common perspec- 
tive. From the rather different standpoints of our research, we attempted to 
examine the dynamic aspects of canonical texts. 

In the first volume we focused on the issue of authority, a fundamental fea- 
ture of the canon.! On several levels we have shown that although authority 
does generally lead to stabilising the texts endowed with it, this stability does 
not mean stiffness. Even in the textual transmission of the authoritative, ca- 
nonical texts, one can observe certain fluidity, movements to change, subtle 
but perceptible enough to reveal that the concern to preserve was accompa- 
nied by the concern to understand. We attempted to explain it by a simple con- 
sideration: "authority requires relevance, and therefore incites interpretation". 

Interpretation as an effort to find and express, preserve or restore relevance 
of particular texts of authority remains our focus in the present volume. We 
concentrate here on the phenomenon of interaction, which is at work both 
in the processes of creation or composition of texts and in their various in- 
terpretations. By interactions we mean something more specific than just 


1 Dušek, Jan, Jan Roskovec (eds.). The Process of Authority: The Dynamics in Transmission and 
Reception of Canonical Texts. Berlin, Boston: de Gruyter, 2016. 
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another description of that bi-directional movement, characteristic for any 
act of reading or interpretation. Sometimes, this movement takes on the form 
of an internal, or even external dialogue about a particular theme, motif or 
textual unit. Following these dialogues is like tracing threads running through 
different writings and their later readings in different times and cultural 
environments. 

The world of biblical texts can be conceived as a world of a certain lan- 
guage: a complex or a pool of various ideas, notions, images, idioms, stories, or 
pronouncements. Many of these are naturally singular and quite isolated, but 
many are shared and referred to in a number of interactions. Those threads 
make up the fabric representing the special profile of the biblical language 
world. Sometimes they do not end on its boundary lines, but create links to 
other ‘pools’ or language worlds. 

For closer examination of this phenomenon, we have chosen two quite 
clearly defined items, a motif and a textual unit: the motif of dream and the 
text of Isa 6:910. These items have something in common - they both are re- 
lated to mediation between deity and humanity, God and (his) people. In this 
respect, they explicitly touch the overall character of the biblical writings, as it 
was understood by those who wrote, preserved and transmitted them. At the 
same time, they differ remarkably in their character. 

The motif of dream is quite general. Dreams belong to archaic experience 
of human life and probably from early on were believed to be able to provide 
connection to realities beyond the range of daily and earthly life. In this func- 
tion, the motif of dream not rarely emerges also in the biblical and cognate 
literature. Dreams feature in the stories of Jacob, Joseph, Gedeon, Daniel — and 
Jesus (in Matthew's version). Sometimes, dreams are accepted in these writ- 
ings as legitimate channels to the will of God and means of prophetic inspira- 
tion, whereas at other instances they are rather renounced. As a commonly 
human - and religious — experience, the phenomenon of dreams is marked 
with ambiguity that provoked discussions both among the "authors" of the bib- 
lical books and their interpreters. 

On the contrary, the passage of Isa 6:9—10 is as particular as any text can be. 
It relates a calling of a prophet, which in itself is a phenomenon quite specific 
for the biblical literature. But even there it is unparalleled by its contents, in- 
deed, it belongs to the most obscure texts in the Bible. The prophet Isaiah is 
namely commissioned to preaching with a foreseen counter-effect — "to make 
the mind of the people dull, stop their ears, and shut their eyes". At the same 
time, the enigmatic character of the passage had incited quite a wide range 
of interactions, it was quoted and referred to by practically all communities 
engaged with the biblical tradition, from very early on. 
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Those two items, together with the general topic of intertextual aspects of 
biblical interpretation, provided thematic foci of the conference organised 
as a part of our mentioned research project in May 4-5, 2017, at Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Charles University in Prague. Selected papers were part- 
ly modified according to the discussions and are gathered in the three parts of 
the present volume. 

The first part is dedicated to the motif of dream. The ground is set by the 
study of Filip Horácek, examining one of the preliminary issues, the question 
of where the dreams come from. It presents the convictions on this issue in 
the Jewish tradition (represented by the writings of the Old Testament and 
Philo) in comparison to those of the Greco-Roman thinkers (Plato, Aristotle, 
Artemidorus, Synesius, Cicero). It appears that in the biblical milieu the ques- 
tion was posed with much stronger resolution as a problem of assessing the 
dreams (whether they can or cannot carry a message from God), and as such 
it had direct bearing on understanding and interpretation of them. In the 
Greco-Roman thought, on the other hand, the concern was rather to explain 
the phenomenon of dreams, and so the question of their “quality” was not so 
pressing. Interestingly, in both cultural rooms, the status (psychic and moral) 
of the recipient was also contemplated in the considerations about genuine- 
ness of dreams: they were not necessarily taken for a general phenomenon, 
functioning per se in the same way in all situations. 

The general problem of assessing dreams is taken up in a concentrated form 
in the contribution by Filip Capek. It is a case study that brings into dialogue 
two particular biblical writings of the same Gattung and originating in a quite 
similar time period - the books of Qohelet and Sirach. Both these writings ex- 
plicitly address the issue of whether dreams should be given a serious place in 
a devout life. Both do not reject the possibility entirely, while remaining quite 
reserved, but they express their reservation with different emphases. For the 
both writings, dreams represent insecurity, uncertainty, but of different kinds: 
Qohelet sees the uncertainty of dreams related fundamentally to their charac- 
ter, whereas Sirach demands — or permits — further verification of their divine 
source. In this case, the interaction is taking on the form of an indirect dispute, 
opening insight into various strands of theological thinking in Jerusalem of 
early 2nd century BCE. 

Petr Chalupa in his study examines the topic of dreams in the Greek addi- 
tions to the Book of Esther, coming from roughly the same period. In this case, 
the interaction takes place on the trajectory marked by the "classical" dream 
recipients in the biblical tradition, Joseph and Daniel. Along these lines, the 
Greek additions present Mordecai as a recipient of a prophetic dream, which 
frames the story of Esther into the specific conception of history as firmly 
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controlled by God's providence. There is no hesitation here about general suit- 
ability of dreams to mediate a message from God. The dream of Mordecai is 
presented as undoubtedly originating with God and providing quite precise, 
allegorical foretelling of the future. As such, it is a literary device of recontex- 
tualising the popular story about divine deliverance of the Jewish people into 
the apocalyptic theology of history. 

The last two studies in the first part of the volume cross the boundary of 
intra-biblical interpretations and deal with the debates about the issue of 
dreams among the interpreters of the Bible in the early and later patristics. 
Piotr Ashwin Siejkowski turns his attention to the New Testament passage, in 
which apostle Paul recalls (probably his own) ecstatic experience of being 
"caught up to the third heaven" (2 Cor 121-4). The apostle does not give any 
clue as to the form of the experience, but its character of an insight into the 
'other' (transcendent) world of heavens would situate it at least in the prox- 
imity of dreams in the context of apocalypticism. After all, the apocryphal 
Apocalypse of Paul developed this puzzling passage in this very direction. 
The study follows the debate over the passage by the second century authors 
(Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian) and puts it into the larger 
context of apologetical polemics over the heritage of Paul. As a dispute about 
something explicitly unknown - Paul himself declared the content of his ex- 
perience as unutterable — it was mostly driven by concerns external to the text. 
The interaction in this case occurred rather with general assumptions about 
possibilities of a mystical experience. 

The study of Dominik Opatrny moves further down in the stream of time 
to the person of Gregory the Great (6th century CE), and back to the Old 
Testament. It examines a special case of two differing approaches to one text 
by one author. The biblical text in question is a passage from the Book of Job, 
in which Eliphaz, one of the friends of Job, supports his viewpoint by referring 
to a night revelation, possibly a dream. One of the problems that Gregory wres- 
tles with in his exposition is again the question of the origin of the dream. By 
employing allegorical interpretation of the phenomenon of dream (and sleep) 
itself, he is able to provide two, quite contradictory answers. This interpretive 
interaction is based on the ambiguity of the symbolic potential of dream and 
documents nearly unlimited flexibility of the allegorical method, for which 
extra-textual considerations are crucial. It gives gravity to the question of what 
would keep such exposition from being completely arbitrary. 

The second part of the book traces some travels of meaning carried by the 
specific textual unit. In the first study of this set, Gabriela Ivana Vlková analyses 
the selected text itself, surveying its exegetical problems from the standpoint 
of a modern interpreter. She shows that the embarrassment of the passage 
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Isa 6:9—10 was perceived from very early on. With the exception of Vulgata, all 
its ancient translations and versions, including the text of Isaiah from Qumran, 
attempt to alleviate the harsh saying. Some further interactions with this 
difficult text can be detected already in other parts of the Book of Isaiah, and 
it is in this - perhaps primary — context that the passage acquires a more bear- 
able meaning. 

The contribution of Jan Roskovec broadens the contextual scope and situ- 
ates the peculiar calling of Isaiah into the larger pool of the motif of obstinacy. 
It then examines the "effectual history" of the passage in the early Christian 
thought, as reflected in the New Testament. Here, the interactions are remark- 
ably dense. Apart from a few direct references, there is a number of indirect 
ones, and those are certainly not marginal. It is probably significant that such 
an obscure passage — together with the more general motif of obstinacy — had 
found such resonance among the early Christians. It appears that they saw in 
their situation, determined by the person of Jesus, his ministry and his cru- 
cifixion and resurrection, not only final overcoming of the problem of com- 
prehending the reality of God, but — paradoxically — also sharpening of this 
problem, escalation of the motif of obstinacy. The text from Isaiah 6 helped 
them to understand and express that paradox. 

Petr Marecek concentrates on one of the places in the New Testament, 
where the text is directly quoted — the very end of the Book of Acts of the 
Apostles. At this climactic point, the closing speech of the book's protagonist, 
apostle Paul, presents in fact the emphases of the author. The quotation of 
Isaiah 6 is so employed in the concluding denouement, in which Luke sum- 
marises his view of history, developed throughout the narrative in both parts 
of his work. 

The last study in this part steps out from the ground of intra-biblical in- 
terpretation. Zuzana Vítková tracks some of the interactions that the passage 
from Isaiah 6 instigated among the adherents of the religious movements 
traditionally subsumed under the label “gnostic”. For those who considered 
knowledge (gnosis) as the clue to salvation, a text, according to which God 
sends the prophet to incapacitate the perception of people, had natural attrac- 
tion. Three different gnostic writings show quite similar approach to it. Unlike 
all other interpreters, they had no difficulty with the harshness of the passage, 
because they did not need to reconcile it with the goodness of God. On the 
contrary, they read the passage as a manifestation of the malevolent character 
of a lower deity, the creator-god Demiurge. In this reading, disabling people's 
cognitive capacities was detached from the special task of the prophet and as- 
sociated with the very act of creation, affecting thereby all people in general. 
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The text lost its integrity and became just a motif. In this way, the preconcep- 
tions of the interpreters could entirely prevail in the interaction with the text, 
although their strong influence could have been observed in the previous cases 
as well. 

The third section expands the scope of our study of dialogical elements 
in interpreting biblical text in somehow looser framework. Again, the chap- 
ters of this section examine interpretations of a specific text, of a theological 
motif, and additionally, of a biblical figure. This is the case of the first chapter, 
the study by Eleanor Jasmine Foo. She offers an analysis of the partly implicit 
interaction between Jewish and Christian interpreters of the Book of Ruth — 
discovering such conversation not only in the direct polemic expressly pre- 
served in writings, but also in noticeable similarities that could be explained as 
borrowings. These betray much more vivid contact between the two commu- 
nities than has long been assumed in the scholarship, when only the explicit 
sources were considered. 

Peter Cimala focuses on the motif of freedom, an important element in the 
thought of apostle Paul and the key concept in Paul's Letter to Galatians. This 
motif resonates quite widely in the Hellenistic culture, but its very core prob- 
ably should be identified in the interaction with the Old Testament motif of 
God's liberating as well as constitutive action of exodus. 

Another expedition to the patristic exegesis is undertaken by Pablo Irizar. 
In the festal sermons of Augustine, he examines the variables and constants of 
several expositions of one text by one author on different occasions. The text is 
Philippians 2:6—7 and its notion of two "forms" of Christ. This case study shows 
that the variations were caused by interactions not only with the particular 
feasts of the liturgical year, but also with the polemics, in which the author was 
currently engaged. 

All contributions in the present volume have naturally double ambition. 
Apart from illuminating the general topic from various angles, they also strive 
to bring out some valid findings on their specific topic, and thereby to add 
some insight into the meaning of the biblical texts they interact with. 


Jan Roskovec and Vít Husek 
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PART 1 


To Understand a Dream - Interactions of a Motif 
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The Origin of Dreams in the Bible against the 
Background of the Greek Theories of Dreams 


Filip Horácek 


1 Introduction 


The traditions about dreaming in the Bible, on the one hand, and in Greek 
and Latin antiquity, on the other, represent two different worlds, but their con- 
frontation may be fruitful for pointing out the specific features of both. To be 
sure, the difference should not be overemphasized, but it is noticeable enough. 
A number of aspects could be suggested for comparison. The nature of the 
dreams in the Bible would appear with greater clarity when compared with the 
antique phenomena of the same kind — e.g. dream epiphanies of gods or other 
authoritative figures, incubation (sleeping in given sanctuaries for a mantic 
dream), nightmares, double-dreams (the same one appearing to two or more 
people), 'apports' (objects in dreams that are materialised on awakening). One 
can also confront the arts of dream interpretation, the linking of the moral and 
social standing of the dreamer with the mantic relevance of his/her visions, 
the issue of whether the source texts are fictions or descriptions of actual expe- 
rience, the impact of cultural patterns, etc. This contribution will concentrate 
on the single question of where dreams come from. Although there is some 
variety of ideas about the origin of dreams in both cultures, we can still distin- 
guish some general differences in them with respect to where and with what 
connotations the source(s) of dreams is/are perceived. 


2 Origin of Dreams as a Source of Controversions 


The Biblical passages Jer 23:25-32 (with 27:9, 29:8f., 31:23-6); Zech 10:2; Qoh 5:2, 
6; Sir 341-8, 40130, and the very special Deut 13:1-5! may be grouped together, 
because they all share one trait that contrasts strikingly with Greco-Roman 
notions of dreams. They all present their respective ideas of the source(s) of 
dreams in a deeply convinced or even resolute manner. Although Aristotle 
and Cicero were also quite positive about what they thought about the true 


1 Perhaps also marginally Isa 29:7f. In Lev 19:26, 31; Jer 1414 or Mich 3:7 it is not clear whether 
dreams are implied or not. 
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origin or nature of dreams, they did not enter into such an open conflict as 
what could provisionally be called ‘the Biblical momentum’ In the biblical 
passages, such decided convictions about the correct view are related to the 
fact that there is always something at stake. In this respect, Greek and Roman 
thought, with its keeping to the simultaneous heterogeneity of perspectives 
(c£, already, Hippocrates De victu 4 87.1)? shows a substantially more detached 
point of view, even though it is at the cost of the Biblical prophetic or preach- 
ing momentum. 

Jeremiah's starkly engaged view of dreams, in fact the harshest passage con- 
cerning dreams in the oT? is co-determined by the prophet's struggle with the 
misleading anti-Babylonian prophecy of his time. In his main passage about 
dreams, Jer 23:25-32, Jeremiah accentuates dangerous ambiguity in the issue 
of the origin of dreams. A dream may or may not come from God and no infalli- 
ble evaluation of a dream as to its legitimate origin is possible. This uncertainty 
is built upon by the false prophets. Dreams as a source for prophecy are taken 
by Jeremiah as easily misleading (29:8 MT) and he holds that the same is true 
for the wide range of foretellers of the time (professional or, possibly, also pri- 
vate; Zech 10:2, Jer 27:9 MT). This critique in 29:8 seems to be intensified even 
grammatically, by the use of the utterly isolated mixed form of pi'el and hif'il of 
the root n»n (“to dream"), expressing, in contrast to the usual qal, perhaps the 
wishful thinking contained in the allegedly prophetic dreaming: "Do not listen 
to the dreams you hope for" or “to the dreams you want to dream" (app? 
The word against the prophets in Jer 2316, who have nothing more to say than 
the 'visions of their heart, and the reference to the word of God, which is not 
only heard but also ‘seen’ (87°) in v. 18 may also relate to the form of a dream. 

Harsh as Jeremiah’s polemic against the mainstream prophecies of his day is, 
it does not amount to a dismissal of dreams as such. It is opposed primarily to 
the morally illegitimate status of the prophets, which qualifies their source as 
invalid (Jer 232111315). At the same time, a later phase of the Book of Jeremiah 
relates that the prophet dreamt a prophetic dream (31:23-6), and he himself 
perhaps conceded it even to the prophets criticised by him (cf. 23:28.30), even 
though they should not mistake their own dreams for prophetic words.5 

Later on, in the Hellenistic milieu, a different type of criticism was levelled 
against the veracity of dreams itself. Both Qoheleth and Sirach attack dreams 


2 Hehimself seems to have inherited the distinction between god-sent and other dreams here. 
Chapter 23 also represents the most belligerent passage in the OT against competing proph- 
ets (Fischer, Jeremia 1-25, 689, 700; cf. Ehrlich, Traum, 156). 

4 Gesenius and Donner, s.v. n»n, “träumen lassen"; GKC § 53.0 doubt the PO on textual 
grounds. 

5 Fischer, Jeremia 1-25, 702; cf. Ehrlich, Traum, 160. 
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as vain delusions. In Ecclesiastes' warning against dreams in Qoh 5:2.6, they 
are conceived of as doubtful or illusive. They are not to be trusted because 
they are a dangerous instigation to rash vows to God in the Temple, according 
to the whole pericope 4:17-5:6. The symmetrical and rhythmical structure of 
v. 2 (O27 393 702 Dän pi» 253 GD 83 72) posits an analogy of the relation- 
ship (a is to b as is c to d) between daily stress and dreams (a, b) and the many 
words and verbiage of a fool (c, d). Such a low appreciation of the psycho- 
somatic imprints of daily life in dreams would have been ardently approved of 
by Artemidorus (e.g. Onir. 1.2.38—41, 1.6.1-9; 4. prol. 60-70), his predecessors,’ 
Macrobius (In Somnium Scipionis 1.3.3) or others. However, there is a difference 
in the reductive approach on the part of the Hebrew sage, according to whom 
there is nothing more to say about dreams, but the warning. Artemidorus or 
Iamblichus (De mysteriis 3.1), presupposing meaningless dreams (among oth- 
ers), concentrated on the predictive qualities of dreams, whereas the interest 
of Ecclesiastes was in the cultivation of religious awe in the Temple. 

The attitude of Sirach to dreams is as fervent as it is one-sided. In a similar 
way to Qoheleth, dreams turn into a dangerous, deceitful ballast in his eyes. 
In Sir 4010, the sinful character of humanity is demonstrated through the 
inability to relax even in dreams (cf. Cant 323). Being nothing but exaggera- 
tions of strong impressions (the day's residues in 40:6f.), dreams are one of the 
manifestations of the overall sinfulness of mankind. It is sin that is in the back- 
ground of the illusiveness of the dream world (cf. 40:8). According to 342-8, 
dreams are delusions and are impure because they only mirror the inferior 
human nature (v. 3f). Consequently, Sirach voices his warning not to believe 
in them. Although the authority of the Book of Genesis forces him to admit 
(Sir 34:6) the existence of unobjectionable dreams coming from the Most High 
(to Jacob in Gen 28:17 etc.), Sirach does not mention this in his praise of the 
ancestors (Sir 4419-23 with the godly dreamers Jacob and possibly Abraham, 
cf. Gen 15; and Sir 4613-20 with Samuel, cf. 1 Sam 3). A true lover of Scripture 
(Sir 393)? he had to positively ignore the allegorical (Gen 4of.) as well as the 
direct visions (Gen 46:2-4) in the Scriptures to be able to show dreams as such 
in such a negative light, in his effort to warn against faith in some quite usual 
mantic methods including dreams (Sir 34:5; cf. 1 Sam 28:6 with the regular 
means of divination by means of prophets, lots and dreams). 


6 Schwienhorst-Schónberger, Kohelet, 314f., 316, takes into account that the ‘dreams’ could be 
nothing more than "verschleiertes Bewusstsein" or "illusorische Wirklichkeitsvorstellungen"; 
cf. the very similar idea of Plato in Resp. 476c (Bittrich, “Outline,” 75 n. 19). 

7 Onthe predecessors of the system used by Artemidorus or Macrobius see Kessels, “Ancient,” 
411-414. 

8 Cf. also Artemidorus, Onir., prol., 1.26, 2.15f., 3.22f. or 34.8 and many other places. 
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The degree of significance attributed to dreams is variously balanced in both 
primitive and more developed cultures? and on this scale, Sirach represents 
an extremely critical approach. His words give the impression of a strong and 
strongly opinionated personality, and not only in comparison with the more 
developed theories mentioned above. We may compare it to the fine observa- 
tions concerning psycho-somatic mirror-image dreams and their dependence 
on the moral quality of the receiver, e.g. in the charming passage on the female 
objects of erotic desires in Artemidorus Onir. 4. prol. 936.10 

Sirach's resolution is also striking in the view of the ancient and widespread 
simple awareness of the ambiguity of dreams, as immortalised by the image of 
two gates in the Odyssey (19.559-67). Fruitless dreams come through the gate 
of ivory (£Aégoc), because they delude (éAegatpovtat, cf. v. 561, 565), while the 
more welcome mantic dreams reach the recipient through the gate of horn 
(and they do so in the allegorical form, v. 560, 535-58). Considering the domi- 
nant role of Homer in Hellenistic culture, Sirach would enter the Hellenistic 
cultural competition (cf. Sir prol.) with his unusual, reductive, and less sub- 
stantiated view." A weak point of his concept, as compared with the Greek 
tradition, may be seen in its lack of any elaborate dualism of body and soul.2 
This kind of dualism helped to keep dreaming open to a wider variety of inter- 
pretations in which they could be identified according to their origin as useful 
(diagnostic, mantic) or otherwise and only then rejected. 

An example is provided by Herophilus, a physician who was almost a con- 
temporary of Sirach, who distinguished between god-sent dreams, the soul's 
images of the future, external images entering people on a mechanical basis, 
and/or wish-fulfilments.'? It follows that the choice of the right type of in- 
terpretation was itself a problem; see esp. Galen De dignotione ex insomniis. 


9 Dodds, Greeks, 106, 123 n. 23. 

10 According to this passage, the mirror-image of a lady of erotic interest appears normally 
but to a morally superior gentleman a symbol of her comes, such as a ship, a piece of 
female clothing, a horse (cf. 1.56.48—73; Naf, "Artemidor," 200f.), etc. 

11  Onthe image of gates cf. Oepke, “vag,” 221. 

12 Butcf. Qoh 12:7. 

13  Herophilus in Aëtius’ Placita 5.2.3 (c£, again, Hippocrates Vict. 4 87.1; Galen Dignot. in- 
somn. 833.718). The last two types of Herophilus arise from the notoriously unclear and 
most probably severely damaged text of Aétius according to Dodds' reasonable interpre- 
tation (Dodds, Greeks, 124 n. 28; Nàf, Traum, 78, presupposes three); Democritus already 
(5-4th cent. BCE) thought of prediction in terms of the outer particles, fr. A 77, 136f., B 166, 
10a (Bittrich, "Outline," 72£; Kessels, “Ancient,” 414, in the frame of the whole section on 
Herophilus, 414-24; Vitek, Věštění, 313). 
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Judging from Sirach’s pronouncements about physicians (38:1-15), he does not 
seem to know about this ambiguous part of their trade. 

The different concepts of the origins of dreams in Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes 
and Sirach were joined in this section to bring out that the issue was worth a 
rather contentious presentation by them. It is due to the fact that they struggle 
for the right role of dreams in religious life, and that very directly, especially 
Jeremiah. The comparative antique passages were used only to underscore it. 
They could hardly have been used in a greater extent, because the extensive 
antique thinking on dream origins does not enter this particular, 'hot' type of 
contexts, as we will see in the following section. 


3 Non-divine Origin of Dreams in Greco-Roman Traditions 


Without doubt, there were traditions also on the Greco-Roman side that se- 
riously denied the predictive value of dreams or of some types of them and 
even of divination as such, beginning perhaps as early as with the Pre-Socratic 
Xenophanes in the 6-5th cent. BCE.5 Later on, Aristotle tried to show by a 
technical analysis of dreaming in his De insomniis that the source of dreams 
is a perception reshaped by the faculty of gavtacia, which not only creates 
a unified whole from the data delivered by the five senses, but also operates 
further with the data. In this view, dreams are something close to a ‘secondary 
perception, not being any of sensory perception, thinking (Stavootuevov), or 
meaning (8ó£a).!6 Nevertheless, the imaginative part of the soul, gavtacta or tò 
gavtaotixov, may be at work under the facultative conditions of both perceiv- 
ing and thinking!’ in our sleep, while the sleeper may or may not realise it.!® 
Although in his earlier years Aristotle found reasons to believe that the soul, 


14 However, prayer is a point that is shared between Sirach, who recommends it (38:915), 
and Hippocrates' De victu 4 (87, 89.132, 90.63; while books 1-3 contain nothing religious). 
Like this passage on medicine, the remark in Sir 40:8, implying that animals do dream, 
is yet another bridge to the world of Hellenic thought; cf. Aristotle Div. somn. 463b12, 
Diogenes Laértius 8.32.3f. (another reference to animals dreaming is given by Naf, Traum, 
212 n. 423). But both connections are too weak to make a bridge to the Greek world, since 
the idea of the commendability of prayer for the sick and of animals dreaming (in fact, 
all mammals and birds dream; Birbaumer, “Traum,” 564) could very easily have developed 
independently. 

15 Fr DK BA 52 from Cicero Div. 1.3.5; Dodds, Greeks, 118; Weber, Kaiser, 34 with n. 40. 

16  Insomn. 459a8—u, 458b30-2; the observation that sleepers do not perceive had already 
been made by Hippocrates Vict. 4 86.12. 

17  Insomn. 458b18, 22f., 459a7, 462a6f., 29. 

18 | Insomn. 462a7. 
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connected with the divine, has a faculty to foretell,” later, in De divinatione per 
somnia and elsewhere, he came to negate the origin of dreams in god.?° 

Since the divinity could of course send precognitive dreams to wise men 
and would have no problem to bestow them even by daylight, Aristotle, deny- 
ing predictive dreams a divine fountainhead (despite the canonisation of the 
idea by Il. 1.63), finds himself wondering why mantic dreams come to ‘just any- 
one’ (xoig tuyodot) and not only to the ‘best and most reasonable’ (Div. somn. 
462b20-4).?! Nevertheless, the philosopher was still able to stipulate predic- 
tivity for dreams, without divine involvement.?? The pivotal term of the ar- 
gument, xtvfjcetc, could be rendered as something like ‘stimuli’, ‘impulses’, or 
‘movements’. These may cause signs dependent on important outside events, 
such as illnesses, to appear in our soul. The process also works in the opposite 
direction, i.e. impulses originating in the soul stand as causes behind what we 
do when we are awake (463a3-31). But, despite the occasional status of man- 
tic dreams as signs or causes, for by far the most part they are to be taken as 
accidental coincidences with reality (cupntwpata, 426b26—463a3, a31-b1i, cf. 
b22-31). 

Here lies the crucial point of the argument. The Aristotelian xtvjcetc, a trans- 
formation of the Democritean ‘spectral films’ or 'effluences' (ewa, &mdppotat, 
4646-12), can more easily enter those people who are especially predisposed. 
With their minds vacant and unobstructed by thinking, these ordinary per- 
sons, or ‘just anybodies' (oi tuydvtes, 464a20, 22; 462b23; also treated in Ethica 
Eudemia, esp. 1248a30—b1),?? enjoy openness to impulses stimulated by events 
that have already passed by - through the still active stimuli produced by these 
events. Because of such sensitivity, largely effected by the complete vacancy 
of their minds, their chance to receive dream images coinciding with events 
to come becomes considerable (Div. somn. 463b12—464a27). Aristotle further 
develops the idea by exemplifying the ed@vdvetpot,24 the ‘direct dreamers’, as 
friends (thanks to their openness to the xtwygets from each other), the atrabil- 
ious (ueAnyxoAot) or madmen, for they do not produce too much of their own 
xıvýozrç to obstruct those from outside, as is the case with more intelligent peo- 
ple, ‘the most reasonable’ (464a20). Additionally, “owing to their mutability, 


19  FriaofDephilosophia (ed. Ross); Ethica Eudemia 1248a1—b6; Bittrich, "Outline," 75f. with 
n. 26; Dodds, Greeks, 120. 

20 Gallop, Aristotle, 5. Cf. Artemidorus’ remark in Onir. 1.6.9-14 about Aristotle's Staopetv. 

21 Cf. Div. somn. 463b12-22, 464a21f. 

22 For the treatise see esp. Bittrich, “Outline,” 75, 77£., 95; also, Price, “Future,” 17 with n. 27; 
Hanson, “Dreams,” 1400. 

23 ` But cf. Ethica Nicomachea 1209b9-n. 

24 Div. somn. 463b17, Eth. Eud. 1248a40. 
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the series of movements deploys quickly before their minds,"75 so they are sub- 
stantially more apt to prevision future events by widening the scope of the 
occasions for the prevision. Furthermore, they chain (cvveipovatv) assonanc- 
es successfully and their impetuousness (cqo8pótvc) ensures that their own 
‘movements’ do not yield too easily to concurring xtvrjeetc (464a28—b16). 

With regard to the focus of our study, we may abandon further details or 
implications of the treatise with the observation that the Aristotelian concept 
of precognition amounts to a natural, this-worldly process, albeit substantially 
irrational, yielding to a description in sober, technical terms — even though the 
terminology had to be invented for this particular purpose by the philosopher. 
It is in agreement with Sirach in the rejection of any supernatural source of 
dreams. But unlike Sirach, his approximate contemporary of Stagira continued 
to assign some predictive value (cf. 462b12—14) to dreams deprived of super- 
natural qualities, so that they remained a “space of significance"?6 relevant for 
the future. 

In his De divinatione?" Cicero used the now lost work of Posidonius (2nd- 
1st cent. BCE) and other Stoics, written to defend divination against some at- 
tacks that appeared during the 3rd and 2nd cent. BCE.?® It has the form of a 
dialogue, confronting the pros (1.39-65)?? and cons (2.119-48). In the matter of 
oniromancy, it puts forward some considerable reservations,?? thus continu- 
ing the enlightened tradition started by Aristotle?! Beside some rather rhe- 
torical arguments,?? Cicero also offers a range of more strictly rational ones. 
Perhaps his most important reason for doubting the predictive value of dreams 
is referring their source to the human soul. Destined to constant activity by 
its very nature, the soul is adequately busy with the body and limbs by day, 
but it cannot avoid correspondingly inadequate unrest in the passive state of 
sleep, and so it produces dreams (2.128, 139f.). If a successful prediction is pos- 
sible, because of long-term observations of fixed connections between certain 


25 Div. somn. 433a31—b1 (trans. J.I. Beare, in Barnes, Complete, 739). 

26 Walde, “Dreams,” 123. 

27 ` Price, "Future, 29. 

28 Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus (in two unpreserved books), Diogenes, Antipater (accord- 
ing to Cicero Div. 1.6, 2.101f., 130); Bittrich, "Outline," 78f., n. 36, 40; Cancik, “Imago,” 171; 
Hanson, “Dreams,” 1400 n. 38; Walde, “Dreams,” 123. 

29 The author’s brother Quintus is speaking in this passage. 

30 Cicero was not the first Stoic to have such an opinion; cf. Panaitios in Div. 1.6. 

31 Cancik, “Imago, 172f.; Miller, Dreams, 9, 44. 

32 Such as that dreams are worthless because we pay no attention to many dreams we dream 
almost every night, or that we do not listen to the utterances of fools, which have just as 
little sense as dreams (2.121f.; cf. some further arguments of a less strictly rational type in 
125, 129). 
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events and the corresponding dreams, this only applies on the abstract level 
of sympatheia, i.e. the fact that even mutually distant elements are intercon- 
nected by one cosmic network and together (cup-) are subject to the same in- 
fluences (-xá6eto, Div. 2.13). The rules of sympatheia, however, do not extend 
as far as to the details, such as the connection between the dreaming of an 
individual and the place where a treasure is hidden (2.124, 142-4). According 
to Cicero, it makes no sense to attribute the source of dreams to the gods. They 
have no reason to deliver their messages to people in allegorical form while 
they are asleep or to bless them with direct, non-symbolic visions, since they 
are able to do so directly to those who are awake by day; and also, wandering 
about at night, delivering dreams, would not be in tune with the sublime na- 
ture of gods (2.124-6, 129, 132). Cicero wrote in keeping with the more sober 
nature of Roman religion and philosophical enlightenment. As we have seen, 
the part of the Greco-Roman intellectual tradition that denied predictive value 
to dreams was careful to treat each of the possible dream-sources on its own, 
as well as to substantiate the arguments. We do not find such a differentiating 
approach in Sirach or Qoheleth. 

We can find an almost perfect counterpart to the strong biblical tendency 
to confine true and significant dreams only to the chosen ones or to reject 
the possibility of useful dreams altogether (Jeremiah, Sirach, Ecclesiastes) in 
Synesius' Insomn. 13.5f. He uses the well-known speech of Homer’s Penelope 
about the two gates (Odyssea 19.569ff.), only to negate its basic idea of false and 
true dreams. According to Synesius' programmatically open overall approach, 29 
each and every dream has a message to deliver. It is only our personal lack of 
morality and purity that is to blame when we cannot make sense of our dreams. 
The Platonic idea?* behind this teaching is that our vices obscure our mvedpa, 
which is, tentatively speaking, a kind of monitor. It displays things, including 
dreams, originating from our soul or intellect, or even from the gods (ch. 6;10.2— 
4, 14.5-15.1, cf. 4.1). Some of the contents displayed by mvedpa also come from 
the lower sphere of the material world. Therefore, it is good to keep our nveĝpa 
clean (ch. 6,15) from pollution by unrestrained diet or similar disturbances (11.1) 
which usually provoke unreadable dreams.?* Perhaps also motivated by the 
purpose of De insomniis to virtually propagate dreams as a privileged channel, 


33 Oniromancy is, in his eyes, open to everyone, is present anywhere (11.2—13.4), is not con- 
trollable from outside (12.4, 6), and access to it is almost unlimited by sex, age, or social 
position (5.1f, 13.1), etc. 

34 Also used by Philo, De aeternitate mundi 2 (Budd, “Dreams,” 512); outside the Platonic 
tradition cf. Democritus, fr. B 174. 

35 The mentions or implications of diet are occasional in Synesius; what is preponderant by 
him is the moral quality. Cf. e.g. Hippocrates Vict. 4 9211-3. 
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connecting the divine with the human, Synesius’ assigning some meaning to 
every dream is a unique position among all documented theories or accounts.?6 

Sirach and Ecclesiastes as the resolute deniers of the divine origins of 
dreams would find a supporting voice in Aristotle and Cicero. Both pairs of 
authors aimed at suppressing what for them was a dangerous superstition, 
but still the harmony of their voices would not be perfect, since the latter two 
presented their respective detailed views of the possibility of the non-divine 
predictions. 


4 Dreams and Body 


The relationship between food and dreams that we have come across at the 
end of the preceding section also deserves some attention with respect to the 
issue of the sources of dreams.?" We may begin here with the text of Isaiah 29:7f 
(NRSV): 


And the multitude of all the nations that fight against Ariel, all that 
fight against her and her stronghold, and who distress her, shall be like 
a dream, a vision in the night.? Just as when a hungry person dreams of 
eating and wakes up still hungry, or a thirsty person dreams of drinking 
and wakes up faint, still thirsty, so shall the multitude of all the nations be 
that fight against Mount Zion. 


The supposition of a natural connection between the bodily and/or the mental 
state and of its possible reflection in dreams is shared by the biblical and an- 
tique concepts of dreams. What is also common is the linking of such dreams, 
determined by the psycho-somatic condition, to the perspective of futility. 
There is, however, a substantial difference between the two cultures in the way 
this perspective is applied. 

Isaiah presents this type of dream as nothing but illusive wish-fulfilment, 
leading to frustration on awakening. The main point of the prophetic image (in 
its final form)?? is the surprising identification of the aggressor with the dream 
(v. 7); c£. Ps 73:20. Something like that is completely alien to antique dreams. 


36 However, in later, Byzantine sources it asserted itself; Weber, Kaiser, 40. 

37 For the Near East, cf. Botterweck, Don, p. 990. 

38 For the historical background of v. 8 within the broader framework of the Old Testament 
prophecy see Beuken, Jesaja 28-39, 107f. 
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Isaiah uses the imagery of this type of dream in his engaged preaching on mat- 
ters of life and death. 

Unlike in the Near East, where indigestion was never considered as a source 
of dreams,?? in the Greco-Roman culture dreams originating in excessive or 
insufficient consumption of food or drink were known and associated most- 
ly with futility of the intellectual kind, as they were irrelevant for mantic or 
medical diagnosis,*? or even regardless of that (Aristotle Insomn. 461a9-25). 
A nuanced position is presented by Plato in Resp. 571c-572a. The concept of 
a tripartite soul enabled him to teach his readers to calm tò emt8vuytixdv and 
16 Gvjoetdec in the soul by providing them with the right measure of nourish- 
ment (571e1) and of peace and quiet, so that tò Aoytetuxóv might awaken and 
see things past, present, and future (572a3-5).*! Food and relaxation are there 
to calm the two lower parts of the soul, so as not to disturb our sleep, which 
can bring closer contact with the truth, once we have meditated on “beautiful 
words and thoughts" before going to bed (571d7, 57227). 

In contradistinction to the Republic, Plato's other theory of divination by 
dreams, in Timaeus 70d—72b,*? was connected with the lowest part of the soul. 
Having nothing to do with Aóyoc, it is, on the other hand, able to receive such 
irrational influences as precognition in dreams, even though it cannot judge 
them itself with its own limited powers. Thus, the creators of mankind found a 
good use for the animal soul, "longing for food and drink" (70d7), and connect- 
ed it with both the mantic truth from above and the rational soul that steers 
the lower one by means of the images it sends to it. Among the bodily organs, 
carrying out this untraditional philosophical function of receiving and depict- 
ing the images sent to the &ri&vpcixóv is traditionally assigned to the liver. In 
connection with mantic dreams, Plato calls it pavtetov, the ‘seat of divination’ 
(Tim. 71e2). To the extent to which the rational and the irrational soul may be 
called ‘sources’ of dreams, they show substantial differences, especially due 
to connexion of the two passages by similar wording (“to reach the truth" tij¢ 
cAndeiag &nteoða Tim. 71e1, Resp. 57187). 


39 Oppenheim, Interpretation, 227; Weber, Kaiser, 50, n. 159. 

40 Cicero Div. 1.60; Artemidorus Onir. 13.5-30, esp. 114; 1.7; Macrobius Comm. 1.3.4; Galen 
Dignot. insomn. 833.4—7; cf. Aristotle De somno et vigilia 458a10—25, Hippocrates Vict. 4 
88.6. 

41 Cf. Il. 1.69f., according to which the seer Calchas was able to see the three chronological 
spheres. This is in accord with Plato's aim of stepping into Homer's shoes as the para- 
mount figure of all Greek education. 

42 Also Tim. 45e—46a; Van Lieshout, Dreams, 134; Bittrich, “Outline,” 73-5; cf. also Hanson, 
“Dreams,” 1399; Miller, Dreams, 39. 
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It can also be noticed that dreams do not enjoy mantic status in Plato's 
thought with full consistency. In Theaetetus 157e-158d he conceives of dreams 
as pure illusions, while in Sophist 266b—c, dreams come into play as images 
(Edwa) of material things with ‘daemonic’ status (cf. b7), as opposed to the 
things themselves, made by the gods. 

Despite the fact that the body-dream relation is barely mentioned in the 
Bible, it is used in a manner quite unusual in antiquity that concentrated on it 
especially in medical or philosophical contexts. 


5 Deuteronomic Criterion 


A remarkable perspective on evaluating dreams is presented in Deut 13:2-6. 
We quote verses 2 and 3 (NRSV): 


If prophets or those who divine by dreams appear among you and prom- 
ise you omens and portents, and the omens and portents declared by 
them take place, and they say, Let us follow other gods' (whom you have 
not known), ‘and let us serve them,? you must not heed the word of those 
prophets or those who divine by dreams; for the LORD your God is testing 
you, to know whether you indeed love the LORD your God with all your 
heart and soul. 


With energetic clarity, the ‘Moses’ of Deuteronomy demands a higher stand- 
point, from which even those omens that have come true are to be judged. 
This norm lies in the loyalty of faith that is substantiated by the deeds of God 
(v. 4-6). Even such a self-evidently authoritative event as a correct foretelling 
must be examined for conformity to the principle of faith precisely in God ‘you 
have known; i.e., on your way from Egypt. Not to be content with the correctly 
guessed outcome of dreams and to search for the correct assessment of such 
an eventuality in a broader context is a singular requirement in the context of 
oniromancy and is unheard of in the mass of relevant Greco-Roman material. 
This approach is all the more remarkable as the divine origin of dreams is not 
contested, as can be inferred from v. 4. 

The author dared to redefine the divine quality of a dream from the usual 
imparting of a highly privileged status to a test (the root 10: recalls the tests 
of faith in Gen 22:1 or Exod 15:25). In this view, the only thing that makes a cor- 
rectly interpreted dream from the true God acceptable is the context of cordial 
loyalty to Him “who brought you out of the land of Egypt and redeemed you 
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from the house of slavery" (v. 6). The religious legitimacy of the prophet has a 
higher status than either successful oniromantic technique?? or certainty of 
the source of the dream in God himself.*4 Here, as elsewhere in Deuteronomy,*® 
we encounter a ground-breaking faith. Here, unlike in Jeremiah, the issue of 
the right recipient of legitimate dreams (Jer 28:32) is not at stake. Neither is any 
predictive value of dreams en bloc denied, as in Sirach or Ecclesiastes. What we 
see in Deuteronomy is the consequences of a radical re-contextualisation. The 
primary criterion is the spiritual milieu, where God, the Saviour from Egypt, is 
the sole sovereign. Outside this framework, even mantically valid dreams are 
irrelevant and the diviners liable to nothing less than the death penalty (v. 6). 
All of this is, naturally, quite alien to a polytheistic mind. 


6 Conclusions 


We have seen that the biblical perspective on where dreams come from - when 
the issue turns up at all — is determined by an atmosphere of conflict (Jeremiah, 
Deuteronomy), or at least tension (Sirach).^9 Naturally, under such circum- 
stances, it is hardly likely that any motivation for detailed theories about pos- 
sible sources of dreams would arise. In consequence, our information about 
the biblical ideas in this respect is quite scarce and the picture appears quite 
simple. Sometimes just one possible source of dreams is acknowledged (psy- 
chosomatic in Qoh 5:2.6, Isa 29:7f, the human heart [?] in Zech 10:2), and some- 
times two mutually exclusive ones (i.e. God and humans: Sir 341-8; 40:1-1047 
and Jer 31:23-6; 27:9, 29:8f; 23:25-32). The passage Deut 13:2-6 ascribes dreams 
to God and does not mention any other source, but it seems to imply possibly 
also false dreams in v. 2. Outside this group of texts, the source(s) of dreams 
is/are not considered, either directly, or indirectly; they are probably simply 
presupposed (e.g. the divine spirit in Joel 31f).^9 On the whole, dreams in the 


43 Independently of whether allegorical or theorematic dreams are implied here. 

44 Cf. the difference between God as the source of the miracles of Moses and Aaron and the 
Egyptian sorcerers at Pharaoh's court in Exod 7:3.9—12.21f., 8:2f. (eventually, the sorcerers 
lose their breath in 838; see esp. 9:11) or the case of Simon the sorcerer and the greater 
power that the apostle Philip has from God (Acts 8:4—25, esp. v. 13 and 20). 

45 Eg. in the case of the reform of the location of worship in Deut 12:5.13-18.26. 

46 Orat least it is a part of a story; cf. Dan 2:28. The struggle of Ecclesiastes and Sirach seems 
to be of a somewhat more intellectual kind. 

47 Itis only the somewhat unwilling concession of Sirach in 34:6 (dreams from the Most 
High) that classes him here. 

48 For example, the psychosomatic source in Isa 29:8, God in Gen 31:24 or his angel in 
Matt 1:20 or a “combination” of both, as in Gen 31:1-3, cf. 28:12, etc. 
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Bible may come from God, from the human body and/or mind, and from the 
human heart as a source of false prophecy. 

On the contrary, in Greek or Roman antiquity the sources of dreams were 
the object of focused inquiry. Although what the right view might be was 
contested, the atmosphere was never one of tension going beyond intellec- 
tual competition. But there was a price to pay for this milder, more “armchair” 
milieu. The issue of dreams and their interpretation, in itself quite enigmatic 
and ambiguous, was further complicated by the scientific approach, leading 
to a large variety of views, and so the answer to the question of where dreams 
come from was eventually still more elusive. The learned tradition collected no 
small number of developed ideas and thinkers had to find their way through 
the multitude and variety of inherited problems. With respect to the ques- 
tion of the sources of dreams, we saw a serious reductive approach (Aristotle, 
Cicero), a more or less organic combination of the inherited problems (Philo, 
Galen, Synesius), or even the abandonment of the problem and leaving it open 
without explicitly acknowledging it (Artemidorus). 

According to the Graeco-Roman thinkers, dreams can originate solely or 
partly in the outer world, like the atomistic eiSwAa, and be related to the soul in 
various ways (Democritus, Lucretius, Aristotle).*? They can also come from the 
psychosomatic sphere, either with medical diagnostic relevance (Hippocrates, 
Galen), or without it — as by-products of wishful thinking, residues of the daily 
mental activity, intoxication, etc. Since time immemorial (Homer), the origin 
of dreams had also been assigned to the realm of the god(s), lesser divine be- 
ings (heroes, angels,5° and 8aípovec),?! or the human soul. How demanding 
it was to marshal the various possibilities is something we may illustrate by 
means of the attempts of three thinkers. 

Synesius, in the wake of Iamblichus' Neoplatonic Myst. 3.1-3, derives some 
dreams from the openness of pure souls to the activity of true reality (he also 
uses a finer distinction between the ideas in the soul and the ideas in the intel- 
lect, cf. Insomn. 4.1). Some of these blessed dreams may exceptionally be direct 


49 Democritus, fr. DK 68 A 77, A 136f., B 166; Lucretius De rerum natura 4.720—819, 960-1022 
(Cancik, “Imago,” 174—7; Naf, “Artemidor,” 195; Vitek, Věštění, 313). 

50 Identified by the culture-crossing Philo in Somn. 11411 with the 3aípovec of the Greek 
philosophers (Miller, Dream, 61). 

51 Ee Diogenes Laërtius 8.321-3, Plutarch De defectu oraculorum 416c4 (Miller, Dreams, 56- 
65; Graf, “Dreams,” 220f.; Stroumsa, “Dreams,” 196). A Christian, Tertullian, with his view 
comprising God, demons, and the human soul as the sources of dreams (De anima 471- 
3), is left out, even though he is indebted to non-Christian thought or ideas, as are most 
Church Fathers. (De anima 42—57 is the first overall Latin theory of dreams; Stroumsa, 
“Dreams,” 197; Miller, Dreams, 67-70). 
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visions or their meaning may be veiled on the ‘screen’ of the mvedya, while 
most usual dreams, again allegorical, are brought about by the ciSwAa stream- 
ing onto the nveĝpa from the outside world (14.5—15.2, cf. 4.3—5). Synesius' com- 
bining of philosophical theories seems quite doubtful, as does his sophistic 
construction, built by connecting the £89 with the nveduata, called likewise 
e(8wAa by him, in order to express rhetorically the ability of the former to bring 
meaning and of the latter to receive meaning.?? The atomistic inspiration, 
Neoplatonic soul, and gods meet in one place somewhat inorganically.53 

In contradistinction to the more practical Synesius, Artemidorus, or Galen, 
who all worked with real dreams, Philo had the advantage of choosing what to 
interpret®* (the Pentateuch) and managed to utilise the possibilities offered by 
his Platonic background. Besides thinking basically in Middle-Platonic terms 
in his De somniis, Philo, similarly to Cicero, also made use of the system of 
the Stoic Posidonius and gave it his own shape, without the Ciceronian invali- 
dation of the oniromancy.?* He did not allow himself to become trapped in 
the net of the source problem and assigned individual dreams in Genesis to 
the various ontological levels at his disposalin a creative manner. Between the 
Jewish and Greek types of thought, he took the Greek aide Sp while keeping the 
Scriptures as the object of his thought. 

Philo ‘paired’ Joseph's dreams (Gen 37:5-1; ch. 4of.) with the third and 
weakest of the types he distinguished. Joseph represents the type containing 
a good deal of the Platonic this-worldly orientation to the perplexing sensory 
sphere, even though Joseph also maintains contact with tò Aoyuxóv or Aoytuóc 
(cf. De somniis 2.816). Thus, Joseph is very much imbued in the sphere of the 
mere 8ó£o, since he says, according to Philo's Septuagint Gen 37:7, that he only 
‘thought’ (@pyv) of himself and his brothers binding the sheaves in his dream 
(Somn. 2.1517). The soul moves of itself while dreaming and, raving in divine 
possession, foretells the future by its power of foreknowledge (2.1.4—2.1). This 
is contrasted with Joseph's father Jacob, who 'saw' directly in his dreams (cf. 
the expressions connected with sight: i809 xAipaé in Gen 28:12, elSov ... i800 ot 


52 For the most striking of Synesius' philosophical blunders here in 15.2 see Lang, Das 
Traumbuch, 88—90. 

53 Not to speak of the confusing contribution of the Aristotelian matter and form further 
complicating the tangle in 15.2. Bittrich, "Outline," 89f., views the Democritean inspiration 
much less critically. 

54 Cf. Miller, Dreams, 90; Bittrich, “Outline,” 8o. 

55 Kessels, "Ancient," 369. 

56 He keeps in touch with Greek thinking; cf. the expressions xopufavci&v and £v0ovot&ca in 
2.1.5, Moses as lepopevty¢ 2.3.1, world-soul 1.1.2, etc. 
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1p&yot ... in 3110, 1). While the Joseph type needs interpretation (the 'oniro- 
critical knowledge, Somn. 2.4.3), the direct dream visions are the more valu- 
able. This second type of dreaming, according to Philo, comes from the ability 
of one's spiritual intellect (voüc, 1.2.2 or ót&voto, 2.2.3) to move in accordance 
with the Platonic world-soul,>’ and thus to transcend itself in divine frenzy 
and to be capable of foresight. The archetype of these visions is Jacob's dream 
in Bethel (Gen 2830-22). Like the third one, this type is also enigmatic, but 
to a lesser degree (“not too clear and not too dark”, Somn. 2.3.4—4.1). The first 
and highest dream type of Philo is 'paired' not only with the idea of absolute 
clarity and directness, but also with God's own initiative in sending the dream 
(2.2.1-3, 2.3.1-4). Since Philo's original first book about this type of dream has 
not survived, unlike the original fourth and fifth ones (cf. 1.1),58 we are forced 
to resort to guesses based on the corresponding dreams in Genesis and on the 
absence of the treatment of some of them in what we have today of De somniis. 
This leads to the dreams of Abimelech (Gen 20:3-7) and Laban (31:24). 

In summary, Philo does not seem to have reckoned with a purely natural, 
psychosomatic type of dream Pü We may say that Philo’s thinking about the 
sources of God-sent dreams is neatly arranged around the Platonic terms. 
The grading of dreams is derived from the ratio of directness and allegory in 
them. Even though Philo interprets the dreams from Genesis he considers as 
God-sent and not actual dreams of individuals like Artemidorus, his distinc- 
tion could apply to real dreams as well. 

We now turn to Artemidorus. He may not have been very clear on the prob- 
lem, even though he claimed he was not in doubt as to whether the sources of 
dreams were divine or human (Onir. 1.6.9). On the one hand, he asserts that 
dreams about petitions to gods concerning health do come from the gods, pro- 
vided the dream is not evoked by fears or sadness (1.6; cf. 4.22.37—45). Predictive 
dreams can also come from the gods, when they come suddenly (4.3.1-3). On 
the other hand, in 4.2.82—113, Artemidorus does not seem to be sure whether 
prophetic dreams originate in the gods or in the soul (esp. v. 100, 13), since 
both speak (soul: 3.22.1418; 4.27; gods: 4.63.3, 4.71; 2.69.1-3). It remains am- 
biguous and Artemidorus obviously “avoids the snares of offering views on the 
causation of dreams”.6° We may infer that if Artemidorus had addressed the 
question consistently, it would only obscure and complicate his main purpose, 


57 Plato, Timaeus 3ob-31a, 34b-35a; cf. Plotinus, Enneades 4.2, 8 or 9. 
58 Bittrich, “Outline,” 80; Oepke, “dvap,” 231. 

59 Näf, Traum, 130. 

60 Price, “Future,” 1618, 20, 29f. 
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which was the experienced, "tailored", methodical, context-sensitive inter- 
pretation of dreams as future-oriented allegories.9! He left the problem to the 
more philosophical minds who would be interested in rationally disproving 
the theories opposing theirs. Artemidorus is less interested in theorising about 
what dreams are or where they come from than in the question of how they 
are to be understood.9? 

We may conclude on a general note, that in each of the two cultural and 
religious worlds we have been examining, the disputes about the source(s) of 
dreams were taking place in observably different milieux. Summarizing now 
the difference in question, we take the risk of overdrawing it. It is natural fora 
comparison to concentrate on dissimilarity of the comparanda, but we have to 
be aware that the concentration on just one aspect may make the compared 
cultures (especially the biblical one) stand out as seemingly more singular 
than they really were. Conversely, if we pointed our attention to similarities, 
we would surely find a good number of those, while the distinctive features 
would be suppressed. 

The atmosphere of the biblical texts may be characterised by conflict and 
by relatively clear-cut answers, whereas the minds of Greco-Roman antiqui- 
ty, which we have tried to mirror by the most representative theories, were 
not so immersed in conflict, but their more distanced approach encour- 
aged the growth of complexity in the reflection. There were certainly theo- 
retical disputes (e.g. Artemidorus against the possibly Epicurean enemies 
of oniromancy),9? but the polytheistic, henotheistic, or philosophical set of 
mind did not incline to the biblical either-or type of conflict with such serious 
(Jer 23:31f.) or even absolute consequences (23:38—40; 28:16f.; Deut 12:6). The 
situation of the Greek and Roman thinkers did not resemble the situation of 
Jeremiah or the author of Deuteronomy, who struggled rather over the identi- 
fication of good and evil than over fathoming the nature of dreams and their 
source(s). It is the monotheistic emphasis on the difference between God and 
the world that seems to account for the rather cautious approach to dreams as 
a necessary (Ecclesiastes, Sirach) or a usual (Jeremiah) phenomenon of this 
world. In the area of Greco-Roman antiquity, the friendlier and more inquisi- 
tive approach was co-determined by the concept of cosmic sympatheia and by 
the Platonic idea of the divine character of the world.9* 

61  Soalso Naf, “Artemidor,’ 197. 
62 Cf. Bittrich, “Outline,” 95, 71. 


63 prol. 6f., 4.prol. 36—40; Price, “Future,” 12, 29; Walde, “Dreams,” 123. 
64 Plato Tim. 32c-34b. (Cf. Graf, “Dreams,” 216f.). 
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Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus in Dispute: 
Are Dreams Permissible? 


Filip Capek 


1 Introduction 


Generally speaking, the function of dreams in the majority of biblical texts is 
to stimulate positive action or activity in favour of the people of Israel, either 
individually or collectively. Essentially, dreams act as a corrective to previous 
erroneous developments or are indicative of the future. What is revealed in 
a dream has an impact on daily life. Nevertheless, the two chosen texts from 
the Second Temple period (here specifically the late 3rd century and first half 
of the 2nd century BCE)! convey different attitudes towards dreams and rep- 
resent a particular perspective within the Hebrew Bible. Both texts, although 
they contradict each other in many other aspects, present the same question, 
that is, whether dreams serve as a mirror of reality or as a means of escape from 
it. And if dreams are a mirror of reality, what sort of reflection is it? The task 
of our study is simple: first, to introduce the texts under scrutiny and then to 
examine the theological message they both convey. 


2 Ecclesiastes 


Dreams are mentioned in the Book of Qoheleth only two times and that in 
a relatively clearly defined unit of 417—5:6. Though this unit was considered 
as an addendum in older scholarship and it was recommended to omit it 
entirely? the text represents “a coherent literary unit consisting of a series of 
negative exhortations"? and consistently develops a previous line of reasoning. 
Moreover, the integrity of the unit is substantiated by typical phraseology and 
general mood of the ‘author’. 


1 Forthe dating of the two books and the relation between them see Schwienhorst-Schónberger, 
Kohelet, 101-103, 550—553; Gordis, Koheleth, 349—350; Corley, “Qoheleth and Sirach.” 

2 Podechard, L'Ecclésiaste, 334—335. 

3 Schoors, Ecclesiastes, 370. 
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51 [resp. 417] Guard your steps when you go to the house of God; to draw 
near to listen is better than to offer the sacrifice of fools; for they do not 
know that they are doing evil. ? Be not rash with your mouth, nor let your 
heart be hasty to utter a word before God, for God is in heaven, and you 
upon earth; therefore let your words be few. ? For a dream comes with 
much business, and a fool's voice with many words. ^ When you vow a 
vow to God, do not delay paying it; for he has no pleasure in fools. Pay 
what you vow. 5 It is better that you should not vow than that you should 
vow and not pay. 9 Let not your mouth lead you into sin, and do not say 
before the messenger that it was a mistake; why should God be angry at 
your voice, and destroy the work of your hands? ? For when dreams in- 
crease, empty words grow many: but do you fear God. 


RSV 


The text itself is focused on worship and its adequate practice. This is charac- 
terised by the negative delimitation of operations which one should not per- 
form. A sacrifice offered by fools is contrasted with listening, and the speech 
of fools, which is abundant, is juxtaposed with slowness and moderation of 
speaking. The two negative features are summarised into a lesson in which 
dreams play their role: one should not be too eloquent since after (or through) 
a multitude of business (39 323) there comes a dream. Though a dream as such 
is not immediately considered a negative phenomenon, the second part of the 
verse creates a parallel which sheds bad light on the dream as it is similar to 
the multitude of words of the fool (Gaz 333 Yoa Dip). Too much work and 
too many words both become obstacles to adequate worship. Right here, in 5:2, 
dreams come into play for the first time and, at the same time, close the first 
part of the unit. The preliminary conclusion is as follows: any uncontrolled ef- 
fort, whether speaking, offering, or any other conduct related to worship, goes 
wrong and resembles a dream as something unsecured by the sober reasoning 
of an acting worshipper. Qoheleth also calls for moderation in the sphere of 
cult. Since this is clear from the logic of his line of reasoning, interpretations of 
the text that simply emphasise a critique of cult or the general antipathy the 
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author shows toward religion itself, seem to miss the point. The same goes for 
comments that on this basis propose to discard the unit because it deals, sup- 
posedly, too positively with the phenomena of religion. 


Qoh 4:17-5:6 as a two-part handling of dreams 


4:17 guarding steps x sacrifices of fools 
51 holding one's mouth x hastiness of talking 
5:2 lesson: adequacy of worship ([semi-] negative denotation of dreams) 


5:3 keeping vow 1. 

5:4 keeping vow 11. 

5:5 keeping vow = holding mouth 

5:6 lesson: fear of God = appropriateness of conduct (clear negative 
denotation of dreams) 


The second part of the text, starting in 5:3, deals primarily with the matter of 
vows (173; LXX: evyyv) to God. The act of making a vow should, in Qohelet's 
view, be carried out quickly and if its performance is in danger, one should 
discontinue it, as it is expressed in v. 5 in “better than saying’, stating that it 
is better that you should not make a vow than that you should make a vow 
and not pay (Down 83) nwn "ru AW 310). The medium pronouncing 
the vow is again the mouth, which is dangerous to people as such (here ex- 
pressed by body, flesh, "31. Hastiness in talking and making a vow results 
in arousing God's anger and the destruction of the work of someone's hands 
(here in 2 sg. m. T" nwyn). This part concludes the entire discourse in three 
steps. First, dreams in the plural (map + adj. 35) are brought into immedi- 
ate proximity to vanity and absurdity (again in the plural as Gan, a typical 
term of Qohelet's phraseology). Second, dreams and vanity are equated to a 
multitude of words (on 027). All three, dreams, vanity, and multitudi- 
nousness, are subsequently used in a negative sense as contradictory to ap- 
propriacy of speaking, or, generally, to any acting. And, third, at the very 
end, an instruction to fear God (ëm wnbwnnw) is given. Though it would 
no doubt be attractive to investigate what form of worship Qoheleth had in 
mind and how much it overlapped or clashed with the prescription of the 
Torah, our analysis is focused first of all on dreams. They are taken as an 
example of a life-threatening sphere that is dim and misty and veils real- 
ity. It is proclaimed that he who ends up here does so as a consequence of 
uncontrolled conduct. 

To conclude, dreams serve as a symbol of an obscured mind, against which 
wise men should be not only vigilant but also resistant. Qohelet's interpretation 
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of dreams as part of something that cannot be fully comprehended coincides 
with his attitude to other similar phenomena that are, in his view, beyond the 
human capacity to comprehend (eschatology, positive evaluation of apoca- 
lypse as an escape from death, etc.).4 In his view, one should be sober, relying 
only on the immanent landscape of one’s own experience. 


3 Ecclesiasticus 


Ecclesiasticus deals with dreams in a slightly different and also more com- 
plex way. The distinction does not only run along lines of wise versus fool and 
rationality in the daylight versus irrationality in the darkness of the night. 
Unlike Qoheleth, Sirach counts with the possibility that dreams have their 
meaning, provided that they are sent from the Most High in a visitation (¿àv 
uy Tapa dpioctov docto £v Emtoxomy). This specifically conditioned positive 
apprehension of dreams is marginal in comparison to the preponderance of 
negative judgments of this phenomenon. However, it has to be part of the 
treatise since it exists. The Greek version? of the passage under scrutiny is 
as follows: 


3^1 yeval ¿Aniðeç xoi evdets dovvetw dv8pl xoi evirrvian dvartepodow 
&ppovac ? we Spacadpevoc oxtáic vol Stwxwv dvenov otitwe ó &réyov Evurtviots 
3 toto KATA TOUTOU Spacic EvuTVIWY KATEVAVTL NPOTWTOV ÖMOIWUA TPOTWTOD 
4 rd dxabdotov ti xadapicOjoetar xor dnd Pevdobs ti dAnedoet 5 Lavteton 
xoi olwvicpot xal &vórcvtot påtad got xai wo wdwwobons pavtacetat xapdto 
6 ¿àv uy) napà opio tou dnoataAy ev emicxoryH py SOc Eig orca TV xapõiav cou 
7 moMovs yap inàdvyoev và Evdrrvia xai EEemecov ¿Anitovteç Er’ adtots 9 dvev 
evdoug cvvterecOnoetat vópoç xal copin oTOLMAT! TIOT® TEAEIWOIG 


3^1 The senseless have vain and false hopes, and dreams (évirvia) give 
wings to fools. 7 As one who catches at a shadow and pursues the wind, so 
is anyone who believes in dreams. ? What is seen in dreams is but a reflec- 
tion, the likeness of a face looking at itself. * From an unclean thing what 
can be clean? And from something false what can be true? 5 Divinations 
and omens and dreams are unreal, and like a woman in labour, the mind 


4 On this see Krüger, "Dekonstruktion"; Michel, Untersuchungen, 166—183. Cf. also the positive 
assessment of Koheleth's eschatology in Schwienhorst-Schónberger, Kohelet, 450—453. 

5 From the text discussed, in Hebrew only a fragmentary part of 343 is documented, in Ms E 
from Cairo Genizah, discovered in the 19th century. For the Hebrew text of Sirach see Rüger, 
Text und Textform; and Beentjes, Ben Sira in Hebrew; Beentjes, Ben Sira in Research. 
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has fantasies. © Unless they are sent by intervention from the Most High 
(mapa dipiotov docto] £v énioxorĝ), pay no attention to them. ? For 
dreams have deceived many, and those who put their hope in them have 
perished. 8 Without such deceptions the law will be fulfilled, and wisdom 
is complete in the mouth of the faithful. 

Qoh 34:1-8 NRSVA 


What stands at the centre of the sapiential text, though only articulated explic- 
itly at the end, is the inner connection between the Law (vópoç) and wisdom 
(copia). Knowledge of this connection is expected, and abiding by it is con- 
sidered as a virtue in a man. Dreams are, so to speak, taken as a negative foil 
(mentioned five times; see the diagram below) that points to what is impor- 
tant, within the grasp of human capacities, and what is beyond them. In other 
words, divinations (ugureto), omens (oiwvicpol), and dreams (¿vónvia) are use- 
less, or even absurd (átad eottv; cf. Qoh and there his key term patatdtys) 
and therefore steer their recipients toward the realm of fantasies attracting 
the human heart (gavtaZetat xop8ta). Through this attraction, they bring only 
suffering and pain not dissimilar to that experienced by a woman in labour 
(OC wdtvovays). 


Qoh 342-8 and the issue of dreams 


I. Negative: The senseless have vain and false hopes and dreams give 
wings to fools. 

11. Negative: As one who catches at a shadow and pursues the wind, so is 
anyone who believes in dreams. 

I. Explication: What is seen in dreams is but a reflection, the likeness of 
a face looking at itself. 

II. Explication: From an unclean thing what can be clean? And from 
something false what can be true? 

I. Negative: Divinations and omens and dreams are unreal, and like 
a woman in labour, the mind has fantasies. 

* Condition: Unless they are sent by intervention from the Most High 
(rapa pistou roca), pay no attention. 

I. Explanation: For dreams have deceived many, and those who put their 
hope in them have perished. 

II. Lesson: Without such deceptions the Law (vópoç) will be fulfilled, 
and wisdom is complete in the mouth of the faithful. 


Still, since dreams had been dreamt by many characters of the Torah, the 
existence of this phenomenon could not be excluded completely. Dreams 
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are connected with Jacob (Gen 28:12; 3110.159 cf. also 31:24) and with some 
of the opponents of the patriarchs, in an exemplary manner with Abimelek 
(Gen 20:3.6), and then, abundantly, with Joseph and other figures related to 
Joseph story (the episode of the brothers in 37:5-20 and 42:8; the waiter-baker 
episode in 40:5-23; Pharaoh’s dreams in Chapter 41). However, dreams are also 
taken as a problematic means of God's manifestation and the list of possible 
human addressees is, therefore, limited. In Num 123-13 it is announced to 
Miriam and Aaron that God reveals and communicates mouth to mouth (na 
n&75N) only to Moses and if there were a prophet, this encounter happens in a 
vision and in a dream (nN*23 and Dna). This regulation of dreams is speci- 
fied further in the Deuteronomic Code (Deut 12-26). Here, in 13:2-6 a proph- 
ecy communicated by a prophet and the dreams of a dreamer (nion n»n), are 
strictly rejected if these seduce Israel to abandon God and suggest going after 
and serving other gods (paris Cer n73yn 221). Sirach is evidently trying to 
balance these two theological perspectives, both recorded in the Torah. 

Taken from the perspective of Judaism of the 2nd century BCE, in which 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus was written, the interpretative context rests on the 
following premises: although Moses had gone and prophecy ceased, both are 
present in a transformed way. There is the Law, which more or less represents 
the "cosmic principle"? There is also a prophetic tradition and continuing tra- 
dition of wisdom. The task of it is to keep the possibility of dreams fundamen- 
tally open, despite all reservations. This confirms the contention in verse 3 that 
what is seen in dreams is but a reflection, the likeness of a face looking at it- 
self (todto KATA ToUToU Spacis évurviv KATEVAVTL TPOTWTOV Óptoicpot TPOTWTOV). 
What is seen in such a way does not bring anything new; it is like “looking 
into a mirror” or, depending on the translation, as looking “in accordance with 
a mirror”. A mirror, in the end, is what proves a man to be unwise, misled from 
using his reason. That which is seen in a dream (8pactc évunviwv) is placed 
on someone's face (xatévavtt mpoowmou) as a reflection (ópoiwpa mpoowmov) 
of what is already known and has, according to Sirach, no substantial value.® 
Luther goes even further in his negative assessment and renders the verse as 
follows: “dreams are nothing but pictures not based on reality"? Nevertheless, 
as already pointed out, dreams are a phenomenon that exists and are a part of 


6 In Gen 31:11 God legitimises himself by reference to Jacob’s previous dream stating az "218 
Ona. 

7 On discussion about the influence of Stoicism on Sirach see Wicke-Reuter, Góttliche 
Providenz. 

8 For discussion on this I am grateful to my colleague from the Protestant Theological Faculty 
in Prague, Jan A. Dus. 

9 In German: “Träume sind nichts anderes als Bilder ohne Wirklichkeit" 
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the normative tradition of Israel recorded in the Torah, although not easy to 
deal with within the limits of that which is perceived as real. 


4 What Makes the Difference 


As has been documented, both Qoheleth and Sirach are critical of dreams, 
and yet there is a substantial difference. Though Sirach seems to be even more 
critical, which is also given by the extent of the text in question, he actual- 
ly leaves more space as a result of the existence of this phenomenon in the 
Torah. Dreams are left and have to be left as a sort of erratic boulder in the reli- 
gious praxis of Israel. However, their validity is clearly conditioned, in a way as 
a concession, by the authority of God, who also reveals himself through dreams. 
For Qoheleth, dreams serve as a symbol of an obscured mind and everyone 
should be resistant to them if there is an ambition in anyone to be close to the 
category of being ‘wise’. Whereas Sirach is bound to the Torah, for Qohelet — if 
the second ‘Torahising’ epilogue is not taken into account (cf. Qoh 12:13)!0 — 
this is not a matter he is concerned with. 

The reason for the similar and yet simultaneously different attitudes to 
dreams is given by the spiritual and intellectual backgrounds of Qoheleth and 
Sirach. The reflections on dreams of both took place at the beginning of the 
2nd century BCE and most probably at the same place, in Jerusalem. Sirach felt 
committed to integrate dreams into the tradition of Israel,” though in a some- 
what concealed and tricky way and only as a concession that such a matter 
exists.!2 He was presumably a “representative of the sopherim/hakhamim car- 
rying on the work of Ezra and of the hasidim"? He was teaching his students 
‘in the shadow of Hellenistic education'^ to show reverence for their own tra- 
dition. In his commentary Marbóck assumes that he was a teacher, possibly 
with his own school or academy (cf. 51:23 oixog madela¢) educating young men 


10 The pivotal term relating to the Torah, i.e. commandment (1¥/), occurs here and before 
that only in 8:5. 

11 ForSirach's background see Marbóck, Jesus Sirach, 29-30. According to Marbóck, Sirach 
was interested in contemporary apocalyptic literature but was reserved about it and his 
peculiar position was “vermittelend ... zwischen Ijob und Kohelet einerseits sowie dem 
Spruchbuch und Tobit auf der Seite der Tradition" (30). 

12 For the comment about dreams as a concession of Sirach to the older traditions of Israel, 
I am grateful to Filip Horáček from the Sts. Cyril and Methodius Faculty of Theology in 
Olomouc. See also his chapter in this book. 

13 Schnabel, Law and Wisdom, 87. 

14 Cf. Marbock, Jesus Sirach, 30, who refers here to B. Ego and her article “Im Schatten hel- 
lenistischer Bildung" 
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about wise conduct and art of teaching. Qoheleth, though presumably also 
a teacher, was a thinker of a markedly different sort and should be therefore 
as such understood. As one who is rather critical and reserved about the reli- 
gious traditions of Israel, though still committed to them himself in a some- 
what looser manner, he is not bound to the Torah to such an extent that, for 
instance, the understanding of dreams narrated there should overlap with his 
own perception of this phenomenon. His stance toward biblical traditions is 
more distanced, more ambiguous, although still in touch with them. This also 
applies, on the other hand, to contact with the Greek and Hellenistic heritage, 
which is not taken as an immediate threat to Judaism, as in cases of other bibli- 
cal books, but as enriching stimulation of his own religious tradition, in which 
fear of God plays a prominent role. 

To conclude, the chosen texts of Qoheleth and Sirach help with one item 
under scrutiny, viz. dreams, to understand, as if under a microscope and in 
micro-sound in a respective book, the spiritual and intellectual atmosphere of 
Jerusalem of the first decades of the 2nd century BCE in which various concur- 
rent but also competing movements are promoting their vision of how to exist 
in a best sustainable way. Dreams are one instance demonstrating this vibrant 
atmosphere in which Second Temple Judaism was struggling in many different 
and parallel but also rather contradictory self-interpretative lines for its further 
uncertain existence.16 

Qoheleth integrates positively the Greek tradition into his own realm of 
thought, appraising self-control as a virtue, resisting any uncontrolled con- 
duct, including all dreams. Ecclesiasticus, on the other hand, leaves space for 
the same phenomena, since it is a part of the heritage of the Torah and so, 
despite all possible reservations, it can have its positive value. However, this 
positive perspective is conditioned by the Divine warranty (cf. the phrase mapa 
bpictov docto), reserving meaningfulness only for particular dreams. As 
a matter of fact, a receiver of a dream stands under great pressure by the neces- 
sity to find out whether the dream comes from God or not. 


15 Ibid. 3o. 
16 ` For this see Collins and Sterling, Hellenism. 
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Mordecai's Dream in Interaction with the Dreams 


of Joseph and Daniel 
Petr Chalupa 
1 Introduction 


The Greek versions of the Book of Esther (LXx and AT) are prefaced by the ac- 
count of Mordecai's dream (A4-9) and concluded by its interpretation (F1—-6).! 
The dream can be seen as a prophecy concerning all the narrated events that 
follow in the book. The interpretation of the dream at the end can be under- 
stood as fulfilment of the initial prophecy. 

Prophetic dreams and their fulfilment are an important topic within the 
traditions of the Old Testament. Moreover, prophecy and its fulfilment can be 
significant for the structure of a text. The dream of Mordecai has many allegor- 
ical features that deserve attention, as well as the affinities between Mordecai's 
dream and the apocalyptic literature. 


2 Prophetic Dreams and Their Fulfilment 


It is not only prophetic dreams that we are interested in, but, simultaneously, 
and perhaps more generally, the scheme of prophecy and its fulfilment. 


24 Prophetic Dreams 
2.1.1 Traditions of Joseph, the Dreamer, and Daniel, the Interpreter 
In the Book of Genesis, God shows Pharaoh, by way of two (allegorical) 
dreams, what he is about to do: xoi gie Inonp TH Papaw tò évórtvtov Papaw 
£y gotw Bea 6 cóc noie? ESetEev TA Papaw (Gen 41:25). In a similar way (not by a 
dream but by a vision) God reveals forthcoming events to Daniel: €toug mowtov 
Bactrevovtos Bartacup ywpas BaBuAwviag Aavinr öpapa gës opd xeparyy ent 
tfc voice adtod ... (Dan 7:1). 

In both these cases there are prophetic dreams with visual elements, con- 
taining a message to the addressee.” In both cases the addressee is a foreign 


1 The text of these additions in Greek (Lxx) with the English translation (NRSV) is printed at 
the end of the chapter. 
2 Husser “Songe,” 1446. 
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ruler, the message has a negative character, and the interpreter of the dream 
is an Israelite. 

With respect to literary dependence, it had been demonstrated that "the au- 
thor of Daniel intentionally constructed his narrative in such a way to cause the 
reader understand Daniel as a new Joseph. (...) Joseph is a dreamer of dreams 
who gave signs of the future that came to pass (...) Daniel was a dreamer (...) 
paving the way for a new redemptive act of God"? 


2.1.2 Interactions in the Book of Esther 

Mordecai’s dream at the beginning of both Greek versions of the Book of 
Esther seems to be inspired by the tradition of the prophetic dreams. There is 
an apparent link on the language level: in addition A, the phrase connecting 
the conjunction xai and the exclamatory particle i800 (A4.5.7) — introducing a 
description of what Mordecai saw in his dream — appears strikingly often. Lxx 
introduces what Pharaoh saw in a dream (Gen 41) or what Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan 2; 4) or Daniel saw (Dan 7) in the same way.* 

Addition A introduces the reader into the world where a Jewish protago- 
nist has a dream understood as announcing what God is about to do. For the 
Greek author of Lxx, the notion of “preparing” is important. Two dragons are 
prepared to wrestle (A5) — it indicates the subsequent conflict between Aman 
and Mordecai (3:14). All the gentile nations are prepared to fight (A6). If the 
righteous people are prepared for destruction (A8), the reader may expect the 
destruction to occur, but, perhaps, the story will develop differently after all. 
The theological climax of "preparing" is Mordecai's considerations over what 
God decided that would happen. Everything that follows in the Book of Esther 
is prepared by God and the reader only learns how it will materialize. 

Mordecai's dream announces a conflict and the reversal of negative expecta- 
tions. The reader is placed in a waiting position, like Mordecai: will the dream 
come true (and, if so, how)? What does it mean? Everything is set up so that the 
following story can be read on the background of the dream. The reader has it 
“in his heart”, just like Mordecai (Aux: &lyev aùtò fu TH xap8(a).5 

In his dream, Mordecai saw, figuratively expressed, a hint of the events that 
would be told in the following text. Addition A thus emphasises that everything 
is guided by the divine providence.® At this point, a mention of God occurs for 
the first time in both Greek versions. In Mordecai's dream, the "righteous 


Philpot, “Joseph,” 695f. 
Cavalier, Esther, 132. 
Vialle, “Le songe” 113. 
Kottsieper, “Zusätze,” 138. 
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nation" is crying out to God, who intends its deliverance (A8). The dream as a 
whole discloses God's plan (An)? 


2.2 Fulfilment of the Prophetic Dream 
The Book of Esther ends with Mordecai's speech (F3-F6), in which the indi- 
vidual elements of the initial dream are subsequently interpreted as fulfilled. 


2.2.1 Traditions Connected with Joseph and Daniel 

When Joseph saw his brothers bowing before him, he remembered the dreams 
foretelling their behaviour (Gen 42:9; éuvycby Iwonp x&v évurviwy av el8ev): 
the predicted homage of the brothers (Gen 37:5-7) was fulfilled. The author 
of the Book of Daniel speaks in a similar way at the point when Daniel's in- 
terpretation of king's dream came true: "the sentence was fulfilled against 
Nebuchadnezzar” — návta teAcoOyoeta ¿ni oé Noovyo8ovocop (Dan 4:33 LXX). 


2.2.2 Interactions in the Book of Esther 

The book of Esther discusses the salvation of Israel in a way similar to the sto- 
ries of Joseph (cf. Gen 45:5f; 50:20). Mordecai provides the events to follow 
with a supreme theological seal: “these things have come from God" (rapa tod 
0600 &yévevo tadta; A11). Everything indicated in the initial dream was fulfilled: 
“I remember the dream that I had" (ëmgoen yàp nepi tod évurtv(ou oô el8ov, F2) 
The main passage of addition F (F3—-F5) is meant as an authentic interpreta- 
tion of the prophetic passage of addition A (A4-A10).? The Septuagint con- 
nects "the little spring which became a river" with "the light of the sun" and has 
all these phenomena refer metaphorically to Esther. 

The second part of Mordecai's speech (F6-10) is a theological interpreta- 
tion of the events (“the Lord has rescued us from all these evils”; cf. Gen 48:16). 
“Great signs and wonders" (xà cynpeta xai tà véporro TH peyáàa) represent a motif 
that plays a significant role in the salvation of Israel from Egypt (Deut 6:22; 
7:19 LXX; 29:2). Some commentators draw attention to the connection between 
Exodus (actually Exod 1-12) and Esther. There are clear common elements: 
Israel's existence is threatened by another nation; the people cry out to God; 
salvation is associated with water; "the lowly were exalted and devoured those 
held in honor" In the story of exodus, Aaron's rod became a "dragon", which 
devoured the “dragons” of the Egyptian priests (Exod 7:9-11). The events in the 
book of Esther have a similar goal: the salvation of Israel. The phrase in F5 


7 Seeman, “Dragon,” 13. 
8 Kottsieper, “Zusätze,” 199. 
9 Seethetable with emphasized parallels. 
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"great signs and wonders, wonders that have never happened among the na- 
tions" (tà onusto xai tà tépata TH peyda & où yéyovev v xolg £üvectv) indicates 
a global dimension of the threat and of the salvation of the Jewish people. 
By being able to “save his people” (Jer 38:7 LXX), God revealed himself as the 
Lord of history. The fulfilment of the prophecy is the right interpretation of 
the dream.!? 


2.3 Prophecy and Fulfilment Shaping the Structure of the Text 

The presentation of a dream in connection with a narrative text may be, among 
other things, a symbolic scenario. It is located at the beginning of a text and it 
has an important role in its structure.!! The content of the dream is recurrently 
quoted in the course of its decoding in the explication. Characteristically, the 
dream is presented at first in its entirety and in the interpretation part we can 
Observe repetitions of its selected lemmata (see the table with the texts). 


2.34 Traditions Connected with Joseph and Daniel 

In Gen 40, the dreams of the butler and baker are first reported to Joseph in 
their entirety, whereupon their respective subunits are repeated together with 
their interpretation (Gen 4010—1112-13.17.18-19). In a similar manner, after the 
presentation of Pharaoh's dream in Gen 41, the content is partially cited and 
explained in verses 26-27. 

Corresponding structural features appear in the interpretation of the 
dreams of Nebuchadnezzar in Dan 2 and 4. In the latter cases, the lemmata 
cited from the dream-report are introduced by such phrases as “whereas you 
saw" (Dan 2:41.43; 2:45; 417.20) and “whereas they commanded" (Dan 4:23).!2 


2.3.2 Interactions in the Book of Esther 

The phrase “to see a dream" (dpdw &vórvtov) from A1 comes again in F2 as a 
link to the interpretation of the dream. The phrase functions as a verbal con- 
nection of the beginning of the Greek version (addition A) with its conclu- 
sion (addition F). The Greek additions A and F frame the book. They offer a 
theological interpretation of the Hebrew narrative — known as a text, in which 
there is no mention of either JHwH or God. 


10 Kottsieper “Zusätze,” 200f. 
11 Husser, “Songe,” 1442. 
12 Fishbane, “Exegesis,” 447. 
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These additions make Mordecai, in the manner of Joseph and Daniel, the 
recipient (addition A) and interpreter (addition F) of a revelatory vision that 
places divine agency at the forefront of the book's plot and transposes the story 
from the human to the divine sphere.!? 


3 Allegorical Dreams 


Allegorical or symbolic dreams mediate a divine message — in the coded 
images — with no clear significance of the images.!^ Forthcoming events may 
be revealed through dreams to prominent biblical figures and foreign rulers, 
butthe meaning of dreams can be recognised only by exceptional people, such 
as Joseph (Gen 40; 41) and Daniel (Dan 2; 4; 7).! 


3.1 Tradition Connected with Joseph 

All the matters of the initial dream are taken up in its interpretation. Joseph 
focuses on the three clusters of grapes seen by the butler in his dream, and 
on the three loaves of bread seen by the baker, and interprets these matters 
(Gen 40:10.12.16.18). Similarly, there are seven fat and seven lean cows, and 
seven good and seven blasted ears of corn, which are interpreted in Gen 41:26- 
27. A positive interpretation is given to the butler's dream, whereas the baker's 
dream receives a negative one. The interpretation is less dependent on the in- 
herent symbolism of wine or bread - both are in fact positive — than on the 
context of the dream itself: the butler squeezes the grapes into the Pharaoh's 
goblet, whereas the baker's head is pecked by birds. Similarly, there is a fairly 
obvious correlation between the good cows and corn and the good years fore- 
cast, and conversely.!6 


3.2 Interactions in the Book of Esther 

Mordecai's allegorical dream, related in A4-10, is decoded in the closing 
addition F1—6. The two dragons are Mordecai and Aman; “every nation" means 
the enemies of the Jews; “the righteous nation” represents the Jews; “a little 
spring” that grew into “a great river” is Esther. Both the dream itself and its 


13 Seeman, “Dragon,” 6. 

14  Husser “Songe,” 1445. 

15 Koller, Esther, 40-41. 

16 Fishbane, “Exegesis,” 450. 
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decoding after the narrative, however, have their problems. The image of the 
dragons in combat derives from ancient Near Eastern creation myths in which 
a sea monster personifies chaos and poses a challenge to the creator, God 
(Isa 51:9-11; Ps 74:12-17). But the “dragons” in A4-10 are not aquatic and they 
fight not with God but with each other, which is quite atypical for the men- 
tioned myths. It is possible that the dragons in Mordecai's dream represent an 
earlier form of this mythological motif. 

A problem also remains in the decoding of addition F: not only the demonic 
opponent of God's reign, but also the hero, Mordecai, is represented as a mighty 
beast. In the interpretation of addition F it is also odd that both beasts — not 
only Aman, but also Mordecai — “roared terribly" as a signal for the enemies of 
the Jews (here described as “every nation’, as it is not the case in the Hebrew 
story of Esther) to ready themselves to destroy the Jews (A5-6). Another ele- 
ment that one would surely expect in an adaptation of the ancient combat 
myth is strangely missing here: the destruction of the evil beast. Perhaps, it is 
to be assumed from the report that “the lowly were exalted and devoured those 
held in honor” (oi tarewol bpwOnoav xai xatépayov tods évddEous) (A10). Even 
then, however, the allusion is oddly indirect.” 


4 Affinities to the Apocalyptic Literature 


44 Tradition Connected with Daniel 

As it is common in the apocalyptic literature, in the Book of Daniel *God in 
heaven" reveals mysteries of the latter days to King Nebuchadnezzar: “what 
will be in the latter days ..." AAA Zoo 0£6c Ev oüpotvà dvaxaddTITWV puothpia c 
eoynrwoe TH Boost Naouyo8ovocop & Set yevécOot em’ Eoxdtwv THV NUEPOY ... 
(Dan 2:28). The connection of the phrase “to reveal mysteries” (&vaxañúntw 
pvothpia) with the phrase “in the latter days” (&r' éoyatwv t&v nuEpav) brings 
the reader into the world of apocalyptic literature. There are also other phe- 
nomena of the apocalyptic scenario in the Book of Daniel — roar of a multitude 
(ow €opüpov, Dan 10:6), anguish (0Atpic, Dan 102) - that confirm its apoca- 
lyptic character. 


17 Levenson, Esther, 39. 
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4.2 Interactions in the Book of Esther 

Addition A describes the dream of Mordecai. Though encrypted in coded im- 
agery, Mordecai immediately perceives it as a vision of “what God had deter- 
mined to do” (ti 6 Deëc BeBovAevtat noa, A 11). After a calendar introduction, 
the author mentions a number of typically apocalyptic motifs in Mordecai’s 
dream: earthquake, dragon, nation of the just, darkness and light, disorder over 
the whole earth, great roar, crying out to God, and flood (A 4-11).!8 

Mordecai is surely no “everyman”. He is a seer like Daniel, whose interpreta- 
tion is one of apocalyptic certitude. Having been graced with inerrant fore- 
knowledge, he unstintingly plays out the role God had assigned him, ready to 
defend his actions and set forth the authorised version of the events? 

The dream of Mordecai (addition A) and its interpretation (addition F) re- 
cast a mundane palace intrigue in the apocalyptic terms of the book of Daniel, 
while the edicts (additions B and E) offer an opportunity to the Persian king 
to recognise the sovereignty of Israel's God — as do the foreign monarchs in 
Daniel and Ezra (Ezra 1:2—4; 6:6—-12).2° 


5 Possible Historical Setting of the Additions A and F 


The highly symbolic character of the dream itself and the element of prede- 
termination represent something more than the prophecy-fulfilment scheme 
of classical biblical historiography. They have strong affinities to Jewish apoca- 
lyptic literature, in which combat with fearsome beasts and the miraculous 
rescue of the righteous minority after horrific afflictions are major themes (e.g. 
Daniel 7). Both the occurrence of Mordecai's premonitory dream and its in- 
terpretation recall particularly the Book of Daniel and suggest that addition A 
may have come from the same period as the apocalyptic visions in Daniel, viz. 
the second century BCE.?! The bracketing of the older Hebrew parts of the 
book of Esther within the framework of Greek additions effects its recontextu- 
alisation in an apocalyptic mode. Daniel, originally a court sage, appears as an 
apocalyptic seer.?? In a similar way, the court official Mordecai appears now as 
a mediator of apocalyptic knowledge. 


18 ` Wahl, Esther, 49. 

19 Seeman, “Dragon,” 14. 
20 Seeman, “Dragon,” 6. 

21  LaCocque, Daniel, 8-18. 
22 Levenson, Esther, 39f. 
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Mordecai's dream suggests, with the use of apocalyptic images, what will 
happen. The most expressive image is the battle of two dragons, other images 
include: a river growing from a little spring, representing the saving action of 
Esther, and light associated with the sun. The reader or listener can perceive 
from the very beginning that the dramatic events will ultimately turn out well 
for those who have been threatened. If we ask about the time, to which the 
text speaks, and about the possible bearers of this tradition, some group of 
supporters of the Hasmoneans may suggest itself. Talking about Esther, they 
would promote the success achieved by the Maccabees. The specific historical 
background of the "Hasmonean" recast could be the beginning of the reign of 
Salome Alexandra in the year 76 BCE: the opening dream underlines the role 
of the queen by the image of a spring that becomes a river.?? 


6 Conclusion 


Mordecai's dream in the Greek addition A to the Book of Esther (A4-9) and 
its interpretation in addition F (F1-6) bracket the older Hebrew book into the 
structure of prophecy and fulfilment. This well-known biblical pattern plays 
significant role especially in the stories of Joseph and Daniel. The essential 
events appear as foreordained, at least to those who, like Joseph, Daniel and 
Mordecai, have the grace of revelation and the faith to persevere to the end, 
despite the allegorically coded revelation. The two Greek additions are thus 
early interpretations of the Hebrew story of Esther. They resolve the question 
that the Hebrew text leaves suggestively open: whence did such a gruesome 
story of genocide and anti-Semitism receive its happy ending? The additions 
give their answer in an unquestionably apocalyptic manner: the help came 
from God, to whom the Jewish people cried out (A8) and who was always fully 
in control of the events — even before Aman hatched his foul plot to obliterate 
the Jews (F1).24 


23 Kottsieper, “Zusätze, 143. 
24 Levenson, Esther, 39f. 
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Additions in the Greek Text of Esther 


35 


A (beginning) 


F (ending) 


[1] étoug Beurépou 
Bacthedovtos 
"Apcatép£ou tod peyáňov 
TH Mtg ToD Non £vortvtov 
eldev MapSoyxatos 


[...] 


[4] xot todto adtod tò 
evortviov xai Sod pwvat 
xoi 8ópuBoc Beovtal xoi 
ceto uóc TAPAXOŞ eri tfc 
"e 


[5] xoi iSod 300 
8pdxoveeg peyor 
Torpor "po Dou 
KUPotEpor raaiew xal 
ÈYÉVETO AVTOV deu) 
Hedi 

[6] xai tH oun adtav 
Dro dou mtv Eves 
sig róAsuov WOTE 
voAsyfjcot Sucaticov 
&0vog 

[7] xoi doù hueoa 
axdtous xoi Yvóqou 
OAtpig xot otevoywpia 
x&xtctc xol TAPAXOÇ 
u&yoss eni tùs fc [8] 
xoi &copáy 8v ðixarov 
máy £Ovoc poßovpuevor 
TÒ ÉQUTÂV XAXA 

xal frrouudofuoa 
&roA£cOot 


(1)In the second year 
of the reign of the 
Artaxerxes the Great, 
on the first day of 
Nisan, Mordecai had a 
dream 


[..] 


(4) And this was his 
dream: Noises and 
confusion, thunders 
and earthquake, 
tumult on the earth! 


(5) Then two great 
dragons came forward, 
both ready to fight, and 
they roared terribly. 


(6) At their roaring 


every nation prepared émtovvaySevte droA&oot 


for war, to fight against 
the righteous nation. 
(7) It was a day of 
darkness and gloom, 
of tribulation and 
distress, affliction and 
great tumult on the 
earth! (8) And the 
whole righteous nation 
was troubled; they 
feared the evils that 
threatened them, and 
were ready to perish. 


[1] xal toen 
Mapõoyatoç "opd tod 
Qeod eyeveto tadTH 

[2] ¿uvýoðnv yàp mepi 
160 évurtviov ob si8ov 
mTepl t&v Adywv TOUTWY 
ovde yàp "opgi De dc 
avtav Adyos 

[3] $ papà po ñ 
&yéveco notapòç xoi 
Hy pâs xal HAtog xal 
dwp moAv Eoðnp eotiv 
6 Totapóç Hy iyunyoev 
6 Baodeùç xal inoimoev 
BactAtcooy 


[4] ot Se 800 Spdxovtes 
¿yo cip xal Auen 


Ly, 


[5] te òè £0v cà 
- i ; 
Tò övopa TAY Iovsaiwv 


[6] tò 8& £voc TO épóv 
odtéc Zorn Iopoma oi 
Bodogurec mpóg TOV 
Ov xoi owbévtes xoi 
Eowoev xüptoc TOV Adov 
avtod xoi Eppdoato 
xüptoc NAS &x mër 
TOV Xov TOUTWV 


PE t n N 
UAL ETON TEV o sóc TA 


cv eio xod TÀ céporcot TÀ 


Veräin & ob yéyovev Eu 
tots Sven 


(1) And Mordecai said, 
"These things have 
come from God; (2) for 
I remember the dream 
that I had concerning 
these matters, and none 
of them has failed to be 
fulfilled. 

(3) There was the little 
spring that became a 
river, and there was 
light and sun and abun- 
dant water — the river 
is Esther, whom the 
king married and made 
queen. 

(4) The two dragons are 
Aman and myself. 


(5) The nations are 
those that gathered to 
destroy the name of the 
Jews. 

(6) And my nation, this 
is Israel, who cried out 
to God and was saved. 
The Lord has saved 

his people; the Lord 
has rescued us from 

all these evils; God has 
done great signs and 
wonders, wonders that 
happened among the 
nations." 
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36 CHALUPA 
(cont.) 


A (beginning) F (ending) 


[9] xai EBdyouv npóc ` (9) Then they cried out 
tov Deën ànò dé pc Bos to God; and at their 
abtay Éyévero woavel outcry, as though from 
and pixpås TY HS a tiny spring, there 
TOTALS Meyers wp came a great river, with 
TONY abundant water; 


[10] pds xai ó Mee (10) light came, and 


evetetrev vol oi the sun rose, and the 
TarEtvol oie lowly were exalted and 
xal KATEPAYOV TOUS devoured those held in 
evddEous honor. 

[11] xot dteyepdeic (11) Mordecai saw in 


Mapdoyatos 6 éwpaxwç this dream what God 
TO evdTtviov to0vo xoi ` had determined to do, 
ti ó Oeòç BeBobAcvtat and after he awoke 
nocar etyev oi fu he had it on his mind, 
TH xapdia xol iv our seeking all day to 
Adyw HOerev erttyvOvat understand it in every 
AUTO EWS THS VUKTOS detail. 
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What Did Paul Hear in the Third Heaven? 


The Second-Century Christian Debate on Paul's Mystical Vision and Its 
Consequences 


Piotr Ashwin Siejkowski 


1 Introduction 


17 [n the last days it will be, God declares, 

that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, 

and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
and your young men shall see visions, 

and your old men shall dream dreams. 

18 Even upon my slaves, both men and women, 

in those days I will pour out my Spirit; 

and they shall prophesy. 

19 And I will show portents in the heaven above 
and signs on the earth below... 


Acts 2:17-19+ NRSV 
Wayne Meeks and John Fitzgerald have rightly noted: 


[T]he history of the reception of Paul’s letters and of his story impresses 
upon us both the malleability of their meaning and the unending variety 
of ways that readers have injected their own identities into the process 
of interpretation.! 


The authority of Paul and his theological legacy were at the centre of the 
second-century debate among various Christian groups and highlighted the 
importance of a text in self-understanding, but also contributing to the acqui- 
sition of ecclesiastical power.” If Paul's theology stimulated controversy, his 
mystical experience (a vision? dream?) hinted at in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (12:14) provoked at least equal polemic in the early Church. What 


1 Meeks and Fitzgerald, Writings, 692. 

2 On Paul’s authority among various second-century theologians see Pagels, Gnostic Paul, esp. 
pp. 1-12; Lindemann, Paulus; Pervo, Making; Vinzent, Resurrection; and the collection of pa- 
pers in Bird and Dodson, Paul. 
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was at stake was not a theory of mysticism, but rather the validation of a spe- 
cific doctrine which leads to salvation. Apologists tried to enhance forcefully 
what they saw as the correct interpretation of Paul's mystical experience; con- 
sequently, in their view, the correct understanding of Paul's ecstasy led to the 
affirmation of the emerging orthodoxy and adherence to what they believed to 
be the true Apostolic legacy. At the same time, however, they aimed to reject 
erroneous interpretations of Paul's rapture which, in the light of their critique, 
were misleading opinions. Paul's rapture influenced a vigorous debate among 
various second-century Christian schools about the interpretation of the pres- 
ent, earthly existence in the light of the supernatural world.? 


2 Synopsis of the Pauline Statement 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, in the twelfth chapter, verses 1-4, records 
the following account of Paul's experience: 


It is necessary to boast. Although boasting is not beneficial, I will come 
to visions and revelations granted by the Lord. I know a man in Christ 
who, fourteen years ago — whether in the body, I do not know; or out 
of the body, I do not know (God knows) — was caught up to the third 
heaven. Indeed, I know that such a man — whether in the body or apart 
from the body, I do not know (God knows) — was caught up into paradise 
and heard inexpressible words that a human is not permitted to utter. 


The direct context of Paul's statement shows that the Apostle counters some 
claims of his adversaries, who also claimed mystical experience, if not direct 
knowledge of the divine.5 It is evident that Paul and his rivals aimed to justify 
their teaching on the basis of their experience. We can assume that neither 
Paul nor his opponents in Corinth saw their teaching as a mere product of 


3 Cf Collins, Cosmology, 7. 

4 The English translation follows Harris, 2 Corinthians, 828. For more analysis of the text, see 
Ibid., 827-846. 

5 Scott J. Hafemann identifies Paul's opponents as Jews who were familiar with the Hellenistic 
world and espoused Sophist values and rhetorical techniques on the one hand, and relied on 
their own spiritual heritage as Jews on the other’; see Hafemann, “Corinthians,” 177. More on 
Paul's adversaries in Sampley, “Paul,” and Welborn, "Runaway". 
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their theological speculation. On the contrary, Paul, as well as his antagonists, 
strongly believed that their ‘Gospels’ held God's ultimate authority. 

The central part of Paul's declaration, despite the author hiding himself be- 
hind ‘an anonymous man’ (év@pw7os), contains an acknowledgement of an in- 
sight into the divine. This ecstasy, grammatically expressed by the passive voice 
of being ‘caught up’ (gré) to the ‘third heaven’ (tpitov odpaved), indicates 
Paul's ascent to ‘paradise’ (sig tov mapdSetcov). In paradise ‘the man’ (&vOporoc), 
again Paul, heard ‘inexpressible words’ (ýxovoev ppnta pyuato)’ that a human 
is not permitted to utter or which should not be disclosed to anyone, including 
his followers (& ovx ¿òv dvOpwmw aAa). The Greek sentence leaves some 
ambiguity about Paul's exact intention as, for example, &ppnta may refer to the 
impossibility of expressing the content (i.e. the apophatic character of the rev- 
elation), while ‘it is not permitted’ (odx ¿ķòv) may refer to the impermissibility 
of doing so. Therefore Paul's exact intention has to be left open. What is more 


6 Iaccept Christopher R.A. Morray-Jones' opinion that in relation to 2 Cor 12 Paul's apostolic 
authority derives from his vision of Christ as the enthroned kavod in a merkabah vision; see 
his "Paradise Revisited". 

7 The ambiguity of ýxovoev ppnta phpata offers a number of interpretations, where épeyta 
may refer to: (1) impermissibility; (2) impermissibility and impossibility, and (3) impossibility 
and impermissibility; see the discussion in Harris, 2 Corinthians, 843-844. 

8 James R. Harrison, in his insightful interpretation of Paul's declaration, points out its para- 
doxical, even “comic elements"; see his "Quest" esp. pp. 52-54. He states: "Paul's use of the 
oxymoronic 'unutterable words' (2 Cor 12:4) for what he heard in Paradise captures the gran- 
deur of the heavenly revelation and the elation it caused him (2 Cor 12:72). But the apostle's 
impotence to articulate what he heard or saw leaves him defenceless in his apologia. It ex- 
poses him again to a familiar criticism of the Corinthians (2 Cor 10:10; 11:6): namely, that 
he does not have sufficient rhetorical skill to defend himself, either as the founding apostle 
of Corinth or as an apocalyptic seer. Jewish auditors, expecting the detailed description of 
Paradise characteristic of apocalyptic literature, would have dismissed him as a 'visionless 
visionary’. Ironically, even if Paul were capable of revealing what he heard and saw in the 
third heaven, God denies His apostle the right to do so (2 Cor 12:4b). Paul is not allowed to 
boast of his experience as an apocalyptic seer (2 Cor 12:52, 6a, 7a), even though his vision 
was true. Seemingly, having silenced Paul's apologia before it had begun, God parades His 
weak apostle as a 'fool for Christ' on the cosmic stage — a spectacle for his opponents and the 
angels alike (2 Cor 12:7-8; cf. 1 Cor 4:9-10). Nonetheless, God's imposition of suffering results 
in the apostle humbly learning to boast in his weakness (2 Cor 12:5b, 6b, 7b, gb). Above all, he 
experiences the total sufficiency of divine grace, because the power of Christ's resurrection is 
mediated in weakness (2 Cor 12:9-10)." 
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certain is that, in Paul's view, as far as we can deduce, this sudden mystical 
rapture? authorised his unique apostolic authority.!° 


3 Reception of the Pauline Motif of Mystical Ascent among Various 
Second-Century Christian Schools of Thought 


A number of apologists give evidence that Paul's declaration about his mysti- 
cal ascent was known to and incorporated by those teachers who were labelled 
as ‘heretics’. Apologists such as Irenaeus of Lyons, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian of Carthage present some important, but not unbiased, references 
to various Christian communities and their leaders, who adapted the Pauline 
motif into their theological frameworks. The chronology of that debate and the 
vigorous responses suggests that a number of earlier commentaries had dis- 
cussed Paul's ascent and attracted some attention.!! In addition to that direct 
polemical debate, a document known under its title the (Coptic) Apocalypse 
of Paul (v, 2)? confirms that at least some exegetes creatively elaborated the 


9 As Harris observes: "This verb &pnr&čw (‘snatch away’, ‘catch up’) points to a sudden rup- 
ture, as when believers who are alive at the parousia will be ‘caught up’ (&pnaynoópeða) 
in the clouds (1 Thess 4:17) or ‘the Spirit of the Lord snatched Philip away’ (jpnacev), 
(Acts 8:39). The suddenness of Paul's ascent into heaven stands in contrast to the slow de- 
parture of Jesus into heaven at his ascension that is suggested by the imperfect avepépeto 
in Luke 24.51, the expressive statement in Acts 1:10”; cf. Harris, 2 Corinthians, 837. 

10 According to some modern commentators (e.g. Hughes, 2 Corinthians, 433; Klauck, 
“Himmelfahrt”, 155), Paul's tripartite cosmology refers to the rabbinic distinction of three 
heavens (Harris, 2 Corinthians, 840, n. 57, refers to the rabbinic exegesis of 1 Kings 8:27 
and other sources: Deut 10:14; 2 Chron 2:6; 6-18; Neh 9:6), so the third heaven was the 
highest realm, signifying the immediate presence of God. In Hellenistic Judaism, particu- 
larly in apocalyptic literature, the usual number of heavens was seven; see, for example, 
Testament Levi (33); 2 Enoch (8-22) and Ascension of Isaiah (9). For more on the impor- 
tance of the motif of ascent to heaven in ancient Judaism, Christianity, Gnosticism, and 
other traditions, see Himmelfarb, "Practice" I am inclined to see Paul's reference to the 
tripartite structure of heaven in the passage under discussion as a possible outcome of 
his polemic against the local opposition in Corinth, where this cosmological model was 
accepted. Still, an important part of Paul's message to his followers in Corinth, at least, is 
about the total ban on discussion of the content of the revelation that was received. 

11 For example, Vahan Havhanessian suggests that by the mid-second century various 'gnos- 
tic' theologians had assimilated Paul's theology so successfully that the apologists found 
it difficult to appeal to Paul's authority. See his Third Corinthians, 136137. For other views, 
see a number of papers in Bird and Dodson, Paul. 

12 The Coptic Apocalypse should not be confused with the New Testament Apocrypha, Visio 
Pauli, also known as the Apocalypse of Paul, which comes from the fourth century. For an 
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motif from 2 Cor 12:1-4.!8 First, I wish briefly to introduce the evidence from 
the Apologists. 

Irenaeus, in his Against Heresies (2.30.7), criticises his Christian adversaries 
labelled by him as "Valentinians" and their interpretation!^ of Paul's ascent. 
Irenaeus aims to discredit their concept of salvation: 


But since he [Paul — P.A-S] reports his ascent to the third heaven as some- 
thing exalted and privileged it is impossible that these people are able 
to ascend above the seventh heaven since they are certainly not greater 
than the apostle ...!5 


Irenaeus builds up his argument against the Valentinians, pointing out that 
Paul, no doubt the most trustworthy witness, only entered the third heaven 
and, if there were further spheres of the spiritual universe as the Valentinians 
claimed, Paul, in Irenaeus’ view, would certainly be allowed to ascend.!6 In ad- 
dition, as Valentinus' followers believed that the Demiurge only rules over the 
lower sphere, including the third heaven, Irenaeus concludes that Paul would 
hear only less relevant mysteries as they are communicated at the lower level 
of the spiritual universe. Irenaeus' polemical conclusion is quite logical: if the 


introduction and an English translation, see Duensing, "Apocalypse". Because my interest 
lies in the second-century literature, I shall not discuss this document. 

13  IsmoDunderberg does not include the Apocalypse of Paul into his list of eight texts classi- 
fied as Valentinian; see his “School”. However, other scholars, including William R. Murdock 
and George W. MacRae, see this document as representing the Valentinian tradition of 
exegesis of 2 Cor 121-4. See Robinson, Apocalypse, 49. I accept Michael Kaler’s careful 
opinion as to the provenance of this document. Having reconsidered the arguments 
for and against the Valentinian provenance (e.g. the cosmology of the documents and 
ancient attestations). Kaler, L'Apocalypse, 158, states: "Overall, the case in favour of its 
Valentinianism is in my opinion stronger than the case against it, and this affiliation 
should therefore be retained, as being probable if not certain." 

14 Although Irenaeus does not name his adversaries on this chapter, his polemic with their 
theology and theory of salvation suggest a Valentinian milieu. See more in Kaler, "Flora". 
According to Clement, the Valentinians believed that their apostolic succession begins 
with Paul through the mediation of a certain Theodas, who was supposedly a disciple of 
the Apostle Paul (Strom., 7106.4: ‘Qaoabtwe Gë xai OdarAevtivov Oso8á Staxnxoévat pépovat 
yvwpıpoç & obxoc yeydvet TavAov). We do not find any confirmation of that information in 
existing documents representing the Valentinian theology. However, in my view, it only 
confirms that for Valentinus and his followers Paul's authority and legacy were of signifi- 
cant importance. See also Markschies, Valentinus, 298—302. 

15 This passage is preserved only in Latin: Quoniam autem ille uelut magnum aliquid et prae- 
clarum eam quae fuit usque ad tertium caelum adsumptionem enarrauit, not utique isti 
super septimum caelum ascendant: non enim sunt meliores Apostolo. My translation. 

16  AH.,2.30-7. 
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most holy Apostle was allowed only to enter the third heaven, still, under the 
rule of the Demiurge, there is no hope for the Valentinians to ascend higher, as 
"they are not better than the Apostle” (non enim sunt meliores Apostolo)? In 
Irenaeus’ interpretation, Paul is not primarily “a visionary mystic’, but rather 
a zealous defender of truth (AH., 2.2.5; 3.14.2), “teacher of morality”, and “or- 
ganiser of the community/church"J? Irenaeus’ pedagogy aims to place less 
weight on Paul's mysticism, while it highlights more Paul's role as the herald 
of God's truth among the Gentiles (AH., 5.12.5; 5.15.3). That reception of Paul's 
life and mission is not surprising as it served Irenaeus' theological and pastoral 
agendas. 

Our second witness is Clement of Alexandria. In his Paedagogus (1.6.37.1) 
he suggests that some commentators assert knowledge of the secret message 
given to Paul during his mystical ascent. The direct context of Clement's po- 
lemic hints at some sort of assimilation of the Pauline motif into a theology of 
salvation, which has already experienced acquaintance with the divine realm: 


How then, if that truly is the promise [of what will happen — P.A-S] after 
our departure from here [sc. from this life — P.A-S], can they claim that 
they know “what no eye has seen nor has it come near to the mind of 
man’, not having conceived that by the Spirit but having learnt from in- 
struction “what the ear never heard" except that only he [i.e. Paul — P.A-S] 
have been caught up to the third heaven? 


“us 


TAÇ Gë, ci exeivy dvtwe eotiv ý emayyeAla petà thv EvOEvde droe, “Hv 
dpOarpos on gäe oddE eri vodv dvOopwnov [odx] &vépw, elB£vot ooch od 
TVEÚPATI ÈVVEVONXÓTEÇ, dd èx padhoews mapetdyoétes “d obs oùx Tjxovcév 


yon 


TOTE” 0 uóvov Exetvo TO Ev tpitw apmacbEev odpava.!9 


It is evident however, that Clement rejects the claim of those commentators. 
Although Clement himself does not provide us with the name of the Christian 


17  AH.,2.30.7. Some modern scholars such as William R. Murdock and George W. MacRae 
argue that Irenaeus’ polemic against the Valentinian interpretation of Paul's ascent tried 
to counter-balance the preoccupation with speculation about Paul’s ecstasy which was 
flourishing in some Christian circles (see Murdock and MacRae, Apocalypse, 49. More 
recently, Michael Kaler has suggested that Irenaeus’ main rhetorical purpose was not only 
to renounce some heretical speculations, but also to challenge the more fundamental 
idea of Paul as the archetype of ‘gnostic’ experience and mysticism; see Kaler, “Flora,” 52. 

18 See Pervo, Making, 210. 

19  Iwishtothank Dr Carol Downer for her comments on my translation and her suggestions. 
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group,” it is possible to deduce that, in his view, they were not a part of what 
Clement would call his Church. He was well aware of some speculation among 
other Christian schools as to the nature of the mystical revelation given to 
Paul. Again, Clement's opposition to the alternative exploration of Paul's as- 
cent echoes a concern, rather common among the Apologists, about the au- 
thority of the correct interpretation of Paul's mystical rapture and, on a larger 
scale, of his (and other) Christian Scriptures. Unlike in the case of Irenaeus of 
Lyons, Clement's approach to his opponents, here the Valentinians, is much 
more complex, if not sympathetic.?! 

A similar confirmation of interest among some Christians in Paul's ascent 
comes from our third witness, Tertullian. In his Prescription against Heretics 
(24.5-6) Tertullian ridicules the possibility that his opponents may know 
about the secret revelation given to Paul: 


But even though Paul was caught up as far as the third heaven, and when 
brought into Paradise heard certain things there, yet these revelations 
cannot be thought to be such as would make him more qualified to teach 
another doctrine, because as a result of the very nature of those visions 
they could not be communicated to any human being. However, if the 
secret revelation was revealed and in consequence become known to 
someone, as in the case of some heresies which affirm that they follow 
that revelation, then either Paul is guilty of having betrayed his secret, or 
someone else must have been subsequently caught up into Paradise. To 
that person permission was given to speak out what Paul was not allowed 
to whisper. 


Sed et si in tertium usque caelum ereptus Paulus et in paradisum delatus 
audiit quaedam illic, non possunt uideri fuisse quae illum in aliam doctri- 
nam instructiorem praestarent, cum ita fuerit condicio eorum ut nulli ho- 
minum proderentur. Quod si ad alicuius conscientiam manauit nescio quid 


20 ` On the basis of the whole context of this section of Clement’s work, I am inclined to 
accept that his polemic addresses Valentinian exegesis. Prof. Judith Kovacs, in her cor- 
respondence related to this intriguing passage, suggested that Clement of Alexandria in 
this whole Chapter 6 of Paidagogus 1 argues against Valentinian exegesis (and specifically 
their exegesis of 1 Cor 3:1-3, Hebrews 6:1-6, the gospel stories of Jesus’ baptism, and sev- 
eral other Pauline texts). I endorse her view. 

21 Because of Clement's ambiguous reception of Valentinian theology, when some themes 
were rejected (e.g. see Clement's critique of Valentinus notion of ‘faith’ in Strom., 210.2), 
while others were silently accepted (Clement assimilated some exegetical and theological 
elements from this theologian and his school), his polemic with the Valentinian interpre- 
tation of Paul's rapture appeals rather on a margin of his record. 
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illud et hoc se aliqua haeresis sequi affirmat aut Paulus secreti proditi reus 
est, aut et alius postea in paradisum ereptus debet ostendi cui permissum sit 
eloqui quae Paulo mutire non licuit.?? 


Tertullian declares that, if any Christian claims to have such high knowledge, it 
proves either that Paul was disloyal to his own words, or that those individual 
Christians had similar mystical experiences, but unlike Paul, they were allowed 
to pass on the divine secrets to others. In the case of Tertullian's polemic, I 
am inclined to accept that Tertullian's passage made reference to the follow- 
ers of Marcion. Earlier (23.111), Tertullian challenges the distinction between 
the authority of Paul and Peter, which was one of the elements of Marcion's 
doctrine.2? Recently, Markus Vinzent has discussed Tertullian’s comment in the 
context of Marcion's “radical Paulinisim"?4 Vinzent points out the significance 
of Paul's vision for Marcion's docetic Christology, as in that mystical ascent 
Paul encountered, in Marcion's interpretation the real, that is, un-incarnated 
Christ. This Christ was "purified" of any earthly element created by the creator 
of this world. Unlike the other apostles, Paul did not see the Saviour in the flesh 
(i.e. the “earthly” or “historical” Jesus), but is lifted up to the third heaven to 
receive the spiritual message that it is prohibited to disclose to those who are 
bound to the life in flesh. Paul is unique for Marcion and his mystical ascent 
testifies to that exclusive position. In consequence, only the followers of that 
Paul, the mystic, are true heirs of the apostolic legacy. Marcion's logic reaffirms 
his own choice of Paul and resolution to stand for the most authentic version 
of Christianity. 

Finally in the current context, I wish to refer to the Apocalypse of Paul as 
independent evidence related to yet another elaboration of Paul's ascent men- 
tioned in 2 Cor 12:14. But first, this document calls for a short introduction. 
The Coptic Apocalypse of Paul is the first of the four apocalypses?* found in 
the fifth Codex in the collection known as the Nag Hammadi Library and is 
written on only six and a half pages.?® Its literary genre places the document 


22 Praescrip., 24:5-6; my translation. 

23 The French edition of De Praescriptione Haereticorum notices parallels between Tertul- 
lian’s polemic in 23.10 and his stance in Adv. Marc., 1V.2 and 3, later in v.3; see Refoulé and 
De Labriolle, Tertullien, Traité, 119, n. 4. 

24 See Vinzent, Resurrection, 117—118. 

25 The others are the First Revelation of James, v, 3, the Second Revelation of James, v, 4, 
and the Revelation of Adam, v, 5. 

26 The opening part of the document is lost as the codex is seriously damaged in the first 
section. There are also some minor lacunae at the top and bottom of each page, though 
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within the tradition which depicted journeys towards the heavenly realm 27 
The document presents the exegesis of the crucial passage from 2 Corinthians, 
without, however, direct reference to the source. The synopsis of Paul's ascent 
according to the Apocalypse can be summarised as follows. In a short prologue 
Paul, while going to Jerusalem. 29 encounters “a little boy" (rover quu) [18:6 
and 12]. The boy asks the Apostle who he is, but, as we can clearly see from 
the narrative, the boy knows Paul's identity. That opening dialogue leads to 
a longer conversation and a forthcoming revelation. The child, identified by 
the text with the Spirit, will guide Paul through the complexity of the celestial 
realm until the final resting place in the tenth heaven. The same child/Spirit 
encouraged Paul to allow his “mind” (Noyc) to be awakened [18:22; 1910b-112 . 
By that act Paul was granted knowledge of “the hidden things" (nereur) [19:14] 
which are concealed in the depth of visible reality. Next, Paul was ordered to 
go to Jerusalem to meet the other Apostles. At the meeting the child/Spirit was 
speaking to Paul and suddenly: 


The Spirit caught him up ([aq] rop uuo) on high to the third heaven, 
and he passed beyond to the fourth [heaven ].?9 


in some of these cases the text can be reconstructed. The title appears at the beginning 
and at the end of the document; in the latter case it is complete, while in the former it is 
fragmentary. So far the Coptic text has no known parallelin any earlier Greek work known 
to us. However, it is agreed among scholars that the current late Coptic version is a trans- 
lation of an earlier Greek document. If the original Greek manuscript was produced by 
Valentinian exegetes, it is plausible to locate the earliest Greek version of the Apocalypse 
within the chronological frame of the second century. I endorse Murdock's and MacRae's 
opinions (see their Apocalypse, 49) as the Apocalypse closely reflects the second-century 
debate on the Pauline motif and contains a number of references to other Jewish and 
Christian apocalyptic literature which flourished in this early period of Christian exegesis. 

27 These ascensions were made by either Hebrew heroes (Enoch, Moses, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Levi, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, and Esdras) or Christian saints (Paul, John, and 
Mary). In other documents there were many reasons for that ascent, one of them being 
that the hero of the story was awarded with mystical ecstasy just before death, so that 
either that visionary was elevated by God (e.g. Enoch), or that experience was a part of his 
transformation from death to new life (e.g. the Testament of Abraham). The Apocalypse 
of Paul does not specify whether the ascent is related to a vision of heaven granted as a 
one-off mystical act, nor does it describe the ultimate experience. 

28 As the precise name of the place is reconstructed, some scholars read “Jericho” (Béhlig 
and Kasser), while others argue for "Jerusalem"; for a discussion see Rosenstiehl and Kaler, 
LApocalypse, 177; I am convinced by the latter suggestion. 

29 The Apocalypse, 19:22: [maq aq|TMpm MMOq eepai erxice- Gaepat etue [eqou] Te 
He: AYW aqoya@ [TB €] Pat etMEeqTo N [re- aqoy]. English translation Murdock and 
MacRae. 
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It is quite significant that the narrative leaves out any details of the third 
heaven and quickly moves to the next level of the heavenly realm.?? By con- 
trast with the minimal elaboration on the third heaven, the next section of the 
Apocalypse [19:20-21:22] receives greater attention. At the centre of the revela- 
tion in the fourth heaven we see the judgment scene [20:33-21:22], a motif well 
known within the apocalyptic genre.?! The scene of the trial addresses one of 
the most significant ethical and theological subjects in late Antiquity: the be- 
lief in justice and order. On the basis of that belief, crimes committed during 
this life will be punished in the world to come.?? 

Next, in a short visit to the sixth heaven Paul gazed up at a great light shin- 
ing [2233-22:23]. Although Paul is aware of his special (elect) position while he 
looks down towards earthly reality, nonetheless, he is attracted to the heavens 
in front of him. The present level of spiritual reality is only an 'antechamber' 
of the next, higher heaven. Then the Spirit took Paul to the seventh heaven 
[22:23-23:28]. Here Paul encountered an old man sitting on a throne brighter 
than the sun. The old man depicted by the Apocalypse of Paul shares some fea- 
tures with the similar character known from, for example, the Book of Daniel 
(733) and 1 Enoch (46-47). In the Apocalypse the old man through conversa- 
tion is becoming more hostile.?? This unfriendly, mysterious character wishes 
to stop Paul, but having provided the man with the correct "sign" (cHMION), a 


30 I accept the plausible argument, offered by Michael Kaler, that this surprising lacuna 
comes as the result of a direct polemic between Valentinian and non-Valentinian mi- 
lieux which both recognised that Paul ascended as far as the third heaven, and therefore 
the Apocalypse does not develop any particular description of the realm. See more in 
Rosenstiehl and Kaler, L'Apocalypse, 144-145, 208-209. 

31 The Apocalypse, 21:23. There Paul saw angels whipping a soul. Three witnesses of her (the 
soul is personified as feminine) sins present accusations against the soul. Then, as a result 
of her sins committed in the body, in (we can assume) her previous life, the soul was cast 
down to another body. 

32 The motif of judgment continues in the fifth heaven [21:22—22:12]. There Paul saw the an- 
gels driving other souls on to judgment [21:22-22:10]. This shared focus on afterlife justice 
brings together the fourth and the fifth heavens. The next stage of the journey, through 
the sixth and seventh heavens, directs the attention towards the highest realms of the 
invisible and perfect world. It is possible to note that on entering the sixth heaven the 
Apostle Paul is crossing a specific boundary between less and more 'pure' spheres of 
the spiritual cosmology. 

33  Heexhibits some characteristics of an evil Demiurge as he tries to hinder Paul's ascent. 
The old man asks Paul about the destination of his journey. It is possible to hear in these 
questions an echo of the self-knowledge necessary to progress in salvation formulated by 
Theodotus and recorded by Clement of Alexandria, Excerpta ex Theotodo, 78.2: "But it is 
not only the washing that is liberating, but the knowledge of who we were, and what we 
have become, where we were or where we were placed, whither we hasten, from what we 
are redeemed, what birth is and what rebirth,” trans. by Casey, Excerpta. 
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sort of spiritual passport, Paul is allowed to enter the eighth heaven.?* From 
now on, the ascent is very quick and it takes only a couple of lines to describe 
the rest of the journey. The eighth heaven, or the Ogdoad, is thus not the ulti- 
mate destiny, but only a place to rest before the last stage of the ascent. 

Itis obvious that the Apocalypse, in comparison with 2 Corinthians, offers a 
much more complex architecture of the spiritual realm, comprising ten heav- 
ens; however, the term "paradise" is omitted, while the crucial role of guidance 
through that celestial journey is given to the child/Spirit. In conclusion, it is 
possible to see the whole complex scenario depicted in the Apocalypse of Paul 
as a reassurance of the positive hope that in ascent to the ultimate dwelling 
place, the soul of the Christian may encounter many troubles, but, like Paul 
before, is able to avoid the dangers and reach the realm of rest. 


4 The Core Argument Used by the Representatives of the Great 
Church and Further Observations 


Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria were convinced that the 
knowledge of the mysteries communicated to Paul was not revealed to his au- 
thentic disciples. The Apologists shared?? a specific reading of Paul's account 
of his mystical experience from his 2 Corinthians. This reading, unlike in the 
case of their opponents, did not leave any room for additional speculation 
about the content of mysterious “words” or “matters” which were revealed ex- 
clusively to the apostle. The Apologists put the crucial emphasis on the notice 
“t is not permitted" (ox ¿ķòv). Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Clement expressed 
the strong conviction that Paul's request for silence about the revelation he re- 
ceived has to be obeyed literally. This is their principal argument against other 
commentators who already dared to speculate about the supposed content 
of the secret revelation.?6 The Apologists treated any attempt to describe the 
content of Paul's vision as a misleading and useless fabrication. This point was 


34 The Apocalypse, 2221-243. The Apocalypse of Paul concludes briefly in only a couple of 
lines of the Coptic text with Paul proceeding through the ninth heaven [24:30] and end- 
ing up in the tenth heaven [24:30], where it is Paul who greets his 'fellow spirits, who, 
despite being ‘companions in the spirit, cannot be identified with the twelve Apostles of 
the Apocalypse, 24:8: 3ipacriaze NNadBHp HN: For further discussion of this term see 
Rosenstiehl and Kaler, LApocalypse, 277—278. 

35 The issue of the interconnection and possible dependence among our four Apologists 
calls for another analysis, which will not be discussed in this paper. 

36 ` Harrison, “Quest,” 46, notes that “gnostic” (his expression) and later Christian apocalypses 
"used 2 Corinthians 12:2-4 as a springboard to further their own theological and ecclesias- 
tical agenda". 
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made as a part of their rhetorical rejection of other viewpoints, which did not 
treat that constraint as a valid theological appeal. Paul's vision and reluctance 
to recall its details was a part of the battle about the authority which allows or 
disallows further interpretations. 

The Coptic Apocalypse of Paul did not take that imposed restriction as any 
sign of divergence from the divine revelation. The theological milieu which 
produced and preserved the Apocalypse showed different theological interests 
than those of their adversary from the emerging Great Church. Paul's rapture 
served here as a matrix of a spiritual ascent for mature/advanced Christians. 

Although the Apocalypse of Paul offers more detail on the stages and visions 
of Paul's ecstasy, it does not refer to "the ineffable words" at all. In my view this 
is nota coincidental omission. For in the milieu where the Apocalypse was read 
and studied, it was not the "historical" Paul that attracted attention, but it was 
rather "Paul - the archetype of the true Christian" that played the pivotal role. 
Therefore the mystical experience of Paul known from this Epistle provided 
those anonymous Christians with a basic direction for their spiritual journey. 
At least the Apocalypse of Paul, while referring indirectly to Paul's ascent, does 
not impose any limits on the theological exploration of the mystical ascent. 

In the closing part I wish to stress one important aspect of the debate around 
Paul’s mystical ascent. It would be wrong to assume that there was a clear line 
of demarcation between the two camps: proto-orthodox Christians and their 
antagonists. Within each camp, there were further polemics as to the nature of 
Paul's experience: for instance, will a Christian make that sort of journey after 
death, or is this experience possible in the present life? The debate itself ap- 
pears to be part of a larger controversy regarding the Pauline legacy during the 
second century. It is evident that Paul’s authority was highly respected in some 
spheres of Christianity?" not only by, for example, the Apologists, but also by 
theologians and exegetes such as the milieu which preserved the Apocalypse of 
Paul. It is no coincidence that Tertullian claimed that Paul was the ‘Apostle of 
heretics'?? (haereticorum apostolus). 

The controversy around Paul during the second century enhanced some 
trajectories of the emerging orthodoxy. In relation to the crucial statement 
from 2 Cor 121-4, as has been pointed out, the exegesis of Paul's document 
introduced a number of important theological issues relating to apostolic au- 
thority and the succession of apostolic teaching; for instance: “did Paul reveal 
what he heard in paradise?" and “if he did — which Christian groups represent 
Paul's authentic theological doctrine?" Consequently, what lay at the core of 


37 However, Paul's authority and popularity among Jewish Christians were less evident. 
38 Adv. Marc, 3.5.4. 
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that debate was the issue of those Christian teachers who had falsified Paul's 
theology on the basis of the revelation testified to in 2 Corinthians. The debate 
included competing models of cosmology (“where is paradise?") and anthro- 
pology (“the value of the flesh in the light of mystical experience"). The debate 
highlighted the role of apophatic theology. The visible effort of the Apologists 
to preserve Paul's authentic legacy has to be seen in a larger context as a dra- 
matic attempt to liberate Paul's theology from the “hands of heretics”. 


5 Conclusion 


The vibrant debate about Paul's mystical vision attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in the inter-Christian polemic during the second century. The con- 
troversy was not primarily about the subject of Paul's vision, but the central 
issue was about the authority to comment on Paul's rapture, which in conse- 
quence led to some theological conclusions (e.g. resurrection, the future of the 
body, etc.). The Apologists tried to defend and regain Paul's motif, which had 
already become a part of the imaginative teaching in some Christian schools. 
That innovative approach attracted a great deal of attention among some more 
philosophically-oriented Christians. In the Apologists' view that sort of human 
speculation led to error and it was not authorised by Paul. At the heart of that 
debate lay an allegiance to a specific way of life with a crucial dilemma: how 
is one to live a Christian life in the present world in order to return to Heaven? 
Paul, either as a historical saint for some, or as an archetype of a spiritual/ 
perfect Christian for others, was the best example of that life which brought 
spiritual liberation and new self-understanding in the light of the divine future 
already present here and now. 

Interpretation of Paul's mystical experience served to various Christian 
groups as a matrix for their own spiritual and intellectual aspirations. Those 
groups aimed to attract new members and justify their claim as "authentic" 
heirs of Paul's teaching and life. Strong and ongoing reaction from Apologists 
confirms that the theological battle and exegetical struggle was far from 
over as growing apocryphal literature engaged Christian imagination not with- 
out success. 
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The Double Interpretation of Eliphaz Dream 
in Gregory the Great's Morals on the Book of Job 


Dominik Opatrny 


1 Introduction 


“Whoever is bent to do the things which are of the world,” states Gregory the 
Great at the beginning of his excursus on the triple sense of sleep in the Bible, 
"is, as it were, awake, but he, that seeking inward rest eschews the riot of this 
world, sleeps as it were." This surprising encouragement to Christians to fall 
asleep is part of Gregory's interpretation of one of the most peculiar dreams 
in the Bible, Eliphaz' dream from the Book of Job. In this chapter, I am going 
to present Gregory's double interpretation of Eliphaz' dream connected to his 
idea of a triple meaning of the word ‘sleep’ in the Bible. It can mean ‘death’, 
‘apathy’, but, according to Gregory, also ‘true spiritual life" We will see how 
Gregory deals with two crucial questions of the interpretation of the Book 
of Job: How to resolve the tension between the Proverbs emphasising God's 
retributive justice and Job putting it into question? And how to read the rec- 
ommendations of Job's false friends as God's word? Gregory tried to reconcile 
those antagonisms through his allegorical interpretation, which enabled him 
to put opposing interpretations of the biblical text side by side. This way, one 
vision may be both an image of false teaching and God's genuine revelation. 

Gregory's interpretation will be discussed in four steps. I will begin with 
remarks on the contemporary exegesis of Eliphaz' dream and present the 
questions faced by the exegetes. Secondly, I will present Gregory's first inter- 
pretation, which is highly critical of Eliphaz claims. Thirdly, this interpretation 
will be compared to the second one, which is proposed in a positive tone and 
contains an excursus on the triple figurative meaning of sleep in the Bible. 
In the conclusion, I will offer some hermeneutical considerations proceeding 
from Gregory's interpretation. 


1 Moralia 5,54 (CCL 143, 255): Quisquis ea quae mundi sunt agere appetit quasis uigilat; quisquis 
uero internam quietem quaerens, huius mundi strepitum fugit, uelut obdormiscit. If not stated 
otherwise, the English translations in this chapter are taken from Gregory the Great, Morals 
on the Book of Job, Vol. 1-3. Oxford: J.H. Parker, 1844-1850. 
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2 Gregory's Commentary on the Book of Job 


Pope Gregory the Great (cca. 540-604) wrote commentaries and homilies on 
the most difficult books of the Old Testament: Ezekiel, First Kings, Job, and, 
most notably, the Song of Songs. His intention was not to solve exegetical ques- 
tions, but to make these “obscure” books "accessible" to those unable to read 
them with profit? 

Gregory achieved this by extensive allegorical interpretation, which in- 
cluded etymology, numerology, and even astrology. In general, Gregory distin- 
guished three meanings of the Biblical text: the literal, the allegorical, and the 
moral.? The literal sense is the proper meaning of the words. If the words do 
not make sense, either because they are scandalous or the author simply used 
a metaphor, the allegorical sense is to be discovered. In this respect, Gregory 
differs from Thomas Aquinas, who considered metaphor to be part of the lit- 
eral meaning.^ Finally, the moral sense is a variant of allegoresis focused on 
practical life. 

Gregory explained the Book of Job to his companions during his mission 
to Constantinople in 578—585. His friends then persuaded him to write down 
his comments, which Gregory did in 35 books finished and revised in the early 
years of his pontificate The work became the first line-by-line commentary 
on the Book of Job and despite its length, it remained highly popular and influ- 
ential during the Middle Ages and was known under the name Morals on the 
Book of Job (Moralia in Iob).§ 

In his commentaries, Gregory does not reveal his sources, but teaches in 
his own authority. He never names Christian authors. In the Morals, we can 
find only a few anonymous quotations and allusions, mainly from Ambrose, 
Augustine, and John Cassian.” Ambrose, the bishop of Milan, wrote four books 
of The Prayer of Job and David. He evaluates the speech of Eliphaz negatively, 
but he does not explicate the dream itself.$ Augustine left only some notes on 
the Book of Job, in which he attributes a positive sense to Eliphaz' words and 
the oracle (as far as it can be ascertained from the fragmentary remarks), but 
he does not comment on the vision itself? Finally, John Cassian does not recall 


Cf. DelCogliano, Gregory, 67. 
For more detailed discussion, cf. Markus, Gregory, 45-47. 
Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I q. 1 a. 10 ad 3. 
Gregory worked on the commentary between the years 579 and 602; cf. Steinhauser, “Job,” 35. 
Cf. Straw, “Sin,” 71. 
Cf. Gillet, “Introduction,” 83-84. 
Cf. Ambrose, De interpellatione Job et David, 1,10 (PL 29,801). 
Cf. Augustinus Aurelius, Adnotationes in Iob, 514. 
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the scene either in Institutions or in Conferences. None of the authors develop 
the idea of the triple figurative meaning of sleep in the Bible in the above- 
mentioned books. 


3 Exegetical Issues 


Biblical dreams can be sorted into two groups. The first type may be called 
‘visionary’ — these dreams are symbolic (allegorical) and usually require an 
interpretation. The second type may be called ‘auditory’ — such dreams contain 
a clearly expressed message.!? Visionary dreams can be represented by those 
of the Joseph of the Old Testament (Gen 37), auditory dreams by those of the 
Joseph of the New Testament (Matt 1:20; 2:13). 

The dream of Eliphaz in Job 4:2-17 is rather peculiar, as it is a sort of 
mixed type: it involves both vision and audition. In this respect it is close to 
prophetic visions: 


12 Now a word came stealing to me, 

my ear received the whisper of it. 

13 Amid thoughts from visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falls on mortals, 

14 dread came upon me, and trembling, 
which made all my bones shake. 

15 A spirit glided past my face; 

the hair of my flesh bristled. 

16 It stood still, 

but I could not discern its appearance. 

A form was before my eyes; 

there was silence, then I heard a voice: 

17 ‘Can mortals be righteous before God? 
Can human beings be pure before their Maker?' 


Job 412-17 NRSV 


The pericope may be divided into two parts, one of them describing a terri- 
fying vision together with Eliphaz' bodily reaction to it (v. 12-16), the other 


10 Cf. Husser, Dreams, 99-103. 

11 Cf. e.g. Amos 7:7-9. For the possible allusion to prophetic visions in Eliphaz' dream, cf. 
Hartley, Job, 11. MacKenzie and Murphy, “Job,” 472, also admit the allusion of prophetic 
texts, but they consider it only as a parody. 
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containing a divine oracle (v. 17 or more; see below). The whole dream is situ- 
ated close to the beginning of Eliphaz' first speech, after the opening address 
to Job and the proverb about a lion. The oracle of the dream works as a motto; 
it is a programmatic statement of Eliphaz' starting position: "Even the most 
innocent of humans, like Job, must expect to suffer deservedly on occasion"? 
Eliphaz uses the vision to prove that his message does not stem from pure 
human experience, but also from revelation. He "claims a certain degree of 
inspiration" as did other authors of wisdom literature (cf. Daniel 2).3 

The comparison of translations and commentaries reveals diverse opinions 
on the structure and meaning of the text. The first difficulty concerns the na- 
ture of the event that is described: was it really a dream, or rather a vigilant 
vision? In other words, was Eliphaz sleeping, awake, or in some other state of 
mind during the event? 

There are three basic possibilities as to how to interpret the words “when 
deep sleep falls on mortals" (v. 13b). First, it could be merely an expression 
specifying the time of the vision: Eliphaz received the revelation when others 
were sleeping. In this sense, nothing is stated about the mental state of Eliphaz, 
even though it could be assumed that he was awake, thinking about his visions 
(cf. v. 13a). The Latin version is even more open to this interpretation, speaking 
about what happened "in the horror of night vision" while others slept: in hor- 
rore visionis nocturenae, quando solet sopor occupare homines.!^ 

Second, the deep sleep could be used to describe Eliphaz' state of mind: 
when mortals, including Eliphaz, slept, etc. Only in this sense would the vision 
really be a dream. 

Finally, the word tardemah (niyT1n) may also be translated as "trance" rather 
than "deep sleep" Then it would specify Eliphaz' mental state, neither asleep 
or waking, but "an extraordinary supernatural mood of anaesthesia, in which 
a person feels and perceives nothing (as in Gen 2:21; 1 Sam 26:12; Isa 29:10 or 
else is sensitised to experiencing a divine revelation." 5 This would connect the 


12 Clines, Job 1-20, xl. Hartley, Job, 11, summarises Eliphaz’ position: “no human or heavenly 
creature is just in relationship to God.” From these encouragements to humbly seek God’s 
mercy (first speech) Eliphaz proceeds to rebuff Job’s claims to wisdom (second speech) 
and finally to accusations of committing social sins; cf. Habel, Job, 30-31. 

13 Husser, Dreams, 166. 

14 Thus Thomas Aquinas, Super Iob, cap. 4: et ideo ut ostendat hanc revelationem non 
dormienti sed vigilanti factam esse, subiungit imago coram oculis meis, per quod signifi- 
cat se hoc vidisse cum oculis per vigiliam apertis, quod etiam supra significavit cum diceret 
quando sopor solet occupare homines, ubi innuit se sopore occupatum non fuisse. 

15 Clines, Job 1-20, 129; but he does not agree with this interpretation, adding “that there is 
nothing in the term itself that requires such a significance" Similarly Fohrer, Hiob, 142. 
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text to the patriarchal visions, especially the vision during the sacrifice sealing 
God's covenant with Abraham (Gen 15:12).!6 

In fact, however, modern commentators are apparently reluctant to choose 
one of these meanings, they rather exclude one of them. So Clines assumes 
“that the ‘deep sleep’ (oam) Eliphaz speaks of here is his own sleep or state of 
trance in which he received his vision.”!” So he combines the second and third 
possibilities. Szczygiel, however, says that 


the ‘deep sleep’, tardemah (33:15; Gen 2:21) is stated about humans in 
general. Through that, ecstatic sleep, intended by G[reek translation], 
is excluded. It serves here only to specify the time as deep night and to 
state that Eliphaz had the experience (...) in connection to his sleep, in 
a dream 19 


Therefore he combines the first and second possibilities, i.e. the specification 
of the time and normal sleep. Finally, Fohrer considers that “deep sleep" both 
describes the state of Eliphaz' mind (not sleep, but insensibility caused by 
God's presence) and specifies the time, thus combining the first and third pos- 
sible senses. 

More important for the reader is the second question: Where does the vi- 
sion come from? Does it come from God, from the devil, or is it just Eliphaz’ 
fabrication? Traditionally, the story has been read as a genuine divine revela- 
tion. Clement of Rome quotes the passage in 1 Clem 39.3 (Funk 56,21) to sup- 
port his own argumentation. Thomas Aquinas also considered the event to be 
a genuine divine revelation, albeit misused by Eliphaz. Some modern com- 
mentators, e.g. Paul Szczygiel, Georg Fohrer, and Jean-Marie Husser, continue 
in this line of interpretation.!9 Thus it is emphasised that the word temunah 


16 The connection to Abraham’s vision in Gen 15:12 is preferred by Habel, Job, 127. According 
to Hartley, Job, "tardemah" can mean “a deep natural sleep (e.g. Jon 1:5-6; Prov 19:15), but 
more often it signifies a stupor that God causes to fall on a person, blocking out all other 
perceptions, in order that the person may be completely receptive to the divine word". 

17 Clines, Job 1-20, 129. 

18 ` Szczygiel, Job, 52, understands tardema as an indication both of time and of Eliphaz state: 
“Tiefer Schlaf’ tardémah (33,15; Gn 2,21) wird von den Menschen im allgemeinen ausge- 
sagt. Dadurch ist ekstatischer Schlaf, wie G es will, ausgeschlossen. Er dient hier nur zur 
Zeitbestimmung für tiefe Nacht und zur Angabe, dass Eliphas das Erlebnis (V. 14 bis 16) in 
Verbindung mit seinem Schlafe, im Traume hatte.” 

19 Cf Thomas Aquinas, Super Iob, cap. 4: Quia asseruerat Eliphaz quod adversitates in hoc 
mundo non adveniunt alicui nisi propter eius peccatum, volens ex hoc arguere Iob et eius 

familiam fuisse peccatis subiectam, cuius contrarium videbatur ex his quae manifeste in Iob 
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(nian — form’) is used only for God and that the bodily reactions should be 
considered to be the result of encountering the Holy One 20 

Nevertheless, the visions and dreams can be misleading (Jer 23:25-28; 
Sir 341—7, Qoh 5:2). The night and the terror spread by the vision may suggest 
that the author of the book intended the vision to appear at least suspicious, if 
not demonic. The evaluation of Norman C. Habel is highly critical: 


The poet's bizarre collage of disparate allusions borders on a parody of 
traditional modes of revelation (see details under Message). Probable 
allusions to various revelatory traditions are deliberately brought into a 
clever juxtaposition of unlikely associations. An anonymous word steals 
in, a vague sound is snatched, a nightmare intrudes on a deep sleep, a ter- 
ror confronts the sleeper, a whirlwind makes him shiver, a veiled appari- 
tion is seen, something unknown stands before him, an unidentified form 
meets him, and finally a voice is heard after an ominous hush. The oracle 
received has no identified origin and is delivered by no known messen- 
ger. Eliphaz' message is a faint sound uttered by a fleeting specter.?! 


At any rate, even if we read the description of the dream with such a suspi- 
cion, there is nothing unorthodox in the concluding oracle: “Can mortals be 
righteous before God? Can human beings be pure before their Maker?” (v. 17).22 
However, here emerges another puzzle: it is not certain whether the oracle 


et in eius familia apparuerant, vult ostendere quod nec Iob nec eius familia fuerit a peccato 
immunis. Et quia, propter auctoritatem Iob et famam ipsius, eius verbum invalidum videba- 
tur, recurrit ad auctoritatem maiorem ostendens ea quae propositurus est se ex revelatione 
didicisse (...) et Eliphaz hic vel vere vel ficte loquitur dicens porro ad me dictum est verbum 
absconditum (...) Per hoc igitur quod dicit vocem quasi aurae lenis audivi, consolationem 
quandam sedantem pavorem praeteritum demonstrat, ut per hoc visio demonstretur esse 
a spiritu bono non a spiritu malo. Cf. Szczygiel, Job, 52: “Der hl. Thomas sagt von ihr, daß 
sie entweder wirklich oder erdichtet war. In der neueren Zeit treten noch Gietmann 
(Parzival, Faust, Job s. 577) und Hontheim dafür ein, daß sie vom Teufel komme. Dafür 
liegt aber kein Grund vor; wie schon der hl. Thomas und Pineda hervorheben, enthält die 
Vision an sich Richtiges; für die falsche Anwendung ist Eliphas verantwortlich." Fohrer, 
Hiob, 142, n. 19: "Jedoch ist jede Zurückführung der Erscheinung auf den Satan (vgl. 
Dazu G. Gietmann: Klassische Dichter und Erzáhlungen. 1/2. 1887, S. 556ff.; Hontheim) 
völlig auszuschließen”; cf. Husser, Dreams, 163. 

20 Cf. Fohrer, Hiob, 143. 

21 Habel, Job, 121-122. Similarly MacKenzie and Murphy, “Job,” 471-472. 

22 Therefore the words of Eliphaz (Job 4:16-18) are quoted as an authority in 1 Clem. 39.3 
(Funk 56,21). 
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ends here and the rest of the chapter is Eliphaz’ comment, 293 or whether the 
rest of the chapter belongs to the oracle as well 23 

On top of all these questions, the most important one for the reader is: How 
can a believer read such a dream with profit? How can it be used in faith in- 
struction? Or, more generally, how is one to read the nine chapters of the Book 
of Job containing the friends' discourses with profit? Is it a piece of literature 
similar to C.S. Lewis' The Screwtape Letters? As will be shown, none of these 
questions is new and they all influence Gregory's interpretation. 


4 The First Interpretation — Eliphaz as a Heretic 


Gregory also perceives the tension between the orthodoxy of some sayings of 
Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar and their final condemnation by God. Although 
not challenging God's final judgment, he cannot resist admiring the wisdom in 
the friends’ speeches: 


And although, as far as concerns human judgments, his friends might be 
believed to have said in their words many things better than himself, yet 
Truth bringing forth another rule from the secret place, says: “Ye have not 
spoken before Me the thing that is right, as My servant Job"25 


It is not the teaching of the three friends, but their attacks on Job resulting 
in God’s final decision, that leads Gregory to call Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar 
“an express image of heretics”, who, “while acting as [Job's] counsellors, at the 
same time they inveigh against bim "70 For this reason, Gregory also interprets 
Eliphaz’ dream at first in an utterly negative way as a description of strategy 
used by heretics. 

As he states, Job’s friends bear “the semblance of heretics”:2” The night vi- 
sion means that they cannot be certain about what they sau 29 The deep sleep, 


23 So eg. Czech Ecumenical Translation, God's Word Translation, Holman Christian 
Standard Bible, Hoffnung für Alle. 

24 So e.g. New Revised Standard Version, Jerusalem Bible. The long version of the oracle is 
also preferred by Habel, Job, us, 

25 Moralia 3510 (CCL143B, 1780): Et quidem quantum ad humana iudicia, in uerbis suis amici 
eius multa illo rectius dixisse credentur; sed ueritas aliam ex occulto regulam proferens, ait: 
"Non estis locuti coram me rectum, sicut seruus meus Iob." 

26 Maralia, Praefatio 15 (CCL 143, 20): haereticorum figuram exprimunt, qui sub specie con- 
sulendi agunt negotium seducendi. 

27 Moralia 5,49 (CCL 143, 238): haereticorum speciem tenent. 

28 Cf. Moralia 5,46 (CCL 143, 250). 
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taken literally, is mentioned out of pride: while others are sleeping, the her- 
etics claim to receive the heavenly truth.?? Thus the word tardemah/stupor is 
taken here in its first above-mentioned sense, as a mere specification of time. 
Fear means that the heretics pretend to be themselves in fear of the noble 
things they say.?? They, like Eliphaz, talk about a passing spirit, which repre- 
sents "incomprehensible mysteries"?! They talk about the voice as if it were 
a light breath, "for they never teach the things which God reveals openly, but 
such as are breathed into their ears in a secret manner"?? Generally speaking, 
Gregory's attitude to Eliphaz' words is a priori negative. His evaluation of the 
speech is not based upon any analysis of the text, but upon the assumption of 
Eliphaz ill will. 

Nevertheless, Gregory can use this interpretation only till the verse 16. The 
next verse contains the oracle and can hardly be interpreted as heterodox. In 
fact, Gregory considers it to contain "things both true and lofty" and therefore 
he has to change his interpretative strategy.?? He goes back and interprets the 
vision from verse 12 again, this time in a completely positive way. How could he 
explain such a radical change? Gregory claims that the three counsellors could 
not be such villains if they were friends of such a righteous man.?^ Similarly, 
heretics sometimes learn something during their disputes with true Christians, 
so that they can repeat it without having a genuine experience of God.?5 In 
other words, the words of heretics can contain a “second-hand” truth, but still 
truth. Nevertheless, Gregory is not completely consistent in this explanation, 
since he later lets Eliphaz contemplate God.?6 After all, this is not the first time 
that Gregory has interpreted one place in two completely contradictory ways. 
Some pages earlier, he was able to interpret the lion, lioness, and cubs literally 
as Job, his wife, and their children, but allegorically as Satan, Babylon, and the 


29 Cf Moralia 5,46 (CCL 143, 250). 

3o Cf. Moralia 5,47 (CCL 143, 250). 

31 Moralia 5,48 (CCL 143, 251): Vt incomprehensibilia se cognouisse indicent ... 

32 Moralia 5,49 (CCL 143, 251): Non enim ea docent quae Deus publice loquitur sed quae eorum 
auri quasi latenter aspirantur. 

33 Moralia 5,49 (CCL 143, 251: Nonnumquam uero haeretici uera quaedam et sublimia 
loquuntur. 

34 Moralia 5,49 (CCL 143, 251): Sed quia amici beati Iob tanti uiri amici non essent, nisi mani- 
feste aliquid ex ueritate didicissent, qui quamuis in sententiis correptionis errant, in ueritatis 
tamen cognitione non in toto titubant. 

35 Moralia 3510 (CCL 143B, 1780). 

36 Cf Moralia 5,67 (CCL 143, 266): Quid ergo Eliphaz raptus in contemplatione cognouit nisi 
quod iustificari homo Dei comparatione no possit? 
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reprobate (not to mention the fact that in other places, a lion can signify God 
and a lioness the Church 3 


5 The Second Interpretation — Eliphaz as a Model of Contemplation 


In the second turn of the interpretation, Gregory simply suspends his alle- 
gorical interpretation of Job’s friends as heretics for a moment and assumes 
good will on the part of Eliphaz. The “stealing word”, in Latin “hidden word” 
(uerbum absconditum), is the Logos hidden by God since time began.?8 The 
"veins of its whisper" (so Vulgate) represent different modes of God's commu- 
nication to men.?? "Whispering" is God's soft speech to man, because we could 
not bear his speech now.*? "Thoughts (Vulgate: horrors) from the vision of the 
night" are the fear instilled by the contact with God's holiness in the darkness 
of worldly life.*! 

This does not mean, however, that he suspends his allegorical approach in 
general. Quite the contrary. Gregory focuses especially on the motif of sleep 
and finds three figurative meanings of this word in the Bible.^? Marking them 
as figurative should cover both metaphorical and allegorical interpretation in 
our terminology. 

Gregory states that the word “sleep” could express the death of the flesh, 
apathy, and, surprisingly, also the quiet life of a true Christian. 

In its first metaphorical sense, the word “sleep” can mean the death of the 
flesh. Gregory does not develop this idea any further; he just offers Paul's en- 
couragement to the Thessalonians an example: “But we do not want you to 
be uninformed, brothers and sisters, about those who have died (...) God will 
bring with him those who have died" (1 Thess 41314).? 

In its second metaphorical sense, the word “sleep” can mean “the numb- 
ness of indifference"^ or apathy. As in the previous case, Gregory only pro- 
videsafewexamples, again from Paul:"itisnowthemomentforyouto wakefrom 
sleep" (Rom 13:11) and “Awake, ye righteous, and sin not" (1 Cor 15:34 — Vulgate). 


37 Cf. Moralia 5,26.38.41-42 (CCL 143, 236-247). 

38 Cf. Moralia 5,50 (CCL 143, 252-253). 

39 Cf. Moralia 5,51 (CCL 143, 253). 

40 Cf. Moralia 5,52 (CCL 143, 253-254). 

41 Cf. Moralia 5,53 (CCL 143, 254-255). 

42 Cf. Moralia 5,54 (CCL 143, 255-256). 

43 Here The New Revised Standard Version already interprets the metaphor, but both the 
original Greek and Latin Vulgate read "sleep" (xotpwpevot — dormientes). 

44 Tr. from DelCogliano, Gregory, 222. 
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Later on, he comes back to these texts in his interpretation of Job's lamenta- 
tion “When I go to sleep, I say, When shall I arise? and again I shall look for the 
evening" (Job 7:4). This time, he interprets sleep in two ways.* The first one is 
inaction, as when during activities we long for rest and vice versa. The second 
is sin, as when we sin, we strive to rise and after rising we look forward to the 
fulfilment of our life.*6 

In the case of Eliphaz’ dream, however, the word “sleep” is used in its third 
sense, which stands almost in opposition to the second one: the sleep is a state 
of the soul, who closes her outer senses and is prepared to contemplate God. 
In contrast to the previous two meanings, this one is allegorical rather than 
metaphorical, but as already stated above, Gregory does not distinguish be- 
tween the two. 

Gregory quotes three Scripture passages elucidating this sense of the word. 
The first one is the Song of Songs 5:2: “I sleep but my heart is awake.” He ex- 
plains it as two aspects of the “holy mind”. The first aspect requires the soul to 
close her senses, the second one to be attentive to God. This second aspect can 
be described as waking up, living a virtuous life, or as leaning toward Christ. 

Sleep as an expression of a quiet life can also be connected to the story of 
the first sin, even though no sleep is mentioned there. Humankind was cre- 
ated to contemplate God, but when the seducer led the first couple astray and 
opened their eyes of concupiscence, they lost the power to comprehend the 
inner sense.^? To sleep therefore means to close these eyes of concupiscence 
in order to become attentive to God. Therefore Gregory later paraphrases the 
verse from the Song of Songs: “As if [the bride] were saying: ‘while I give my 
exterior senses rest from the worries of this life, I have a more lively compre- 
hension of interior realities since my mind is free’”48 

The last passage elucidating this allegorical meaning of the word "sleep" 
is the story of Jacob's dream. His sleep on a journey works as a metaphor 
for a human being resting from his desires during his earthly pilgrimage. 
Nevertheless, a mere withdrawal from the active life alone could be dangerous, 
since people, "in proportion as they rest more secure from outward actions, 
the more amply they are gathering in themselves from idleness an uproar of 


45 Cf. Moralia 819 (CCL 143, 395-396). 

46 Cf. Moralia 8,20 (CCL 143, 396—397). 

47 C£ Poštová, "Hicht, 

48 ` Moralia 23,38 (CCL 143B, 1173): Hinc est quod sponsa in Canticis canticorum sponsi uocem 
quasi per somnium audierat quae dicebat: Ego dormio et cor meum uigilat. Tr. from 
DelCogliano, Gregory, 222. 
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unclean thoughts.’49 One has to “lay his head upon a stone", which means “to 
cleave to Christ in mind”. In this way, one starts a new life exercising virtue. 

It is not the aim of this chapter to present Gregory’s whole aretology. 
Nevertheless, it seems appropriate to remark that according to Gregory, hu- 
mans are capable only of evil deeds by their power, whereas good deeds are 
the fruit of God’s grace and human cooperation with it.5° Therefore, all virtues 
stem from faith and are received from the Holy Spirit by grace. The practice of 
virtues starts only when human beings open themselves to God.» 

To conclude with Eliphaz, Gregory perceives his dream as a great occasion 
for evolving an extensive discourse on the senses of sleep in the Bible. He is 
most interested in the third, allegorical sense, which describes man’s rest from 
the business of the world. It is precisely during such a rest that a man can re- 
ceive God's revelation, as Eliphaz did. The Pope returns to this thought briefly 
on two other places. In both of them, the above-mentioned verse from the 
Song of Songs is recalled. 

The first place can still be found in Morals, in the interpretation of Elihu’s 
discourse on God's usage of dreams: “God speaks (...) in a dream, in a vision 
of the night" (Job 3314-15). In the interpretation, Gregory cites his favourite 
verse from the Song of Songs, but he also relates sleep to the three stages of 
Christian life represented by the life of Moses. The first stage involves the vita 
activa represented by Moses' career in Egypt. The second stage involves the vita 
contemplativa, the withdrawal from the world into a monastery, represented 
by Moses’ flight into the wilderness. The last stage is the situation of a mystic 
living actively in the world. It is represented by Moses among the Israelites, but 
often ascending the mountain to accept God's law. Similarly, “holy men, who 
are obliged by the necessity of their employments to engage in outward pur- 
suits, are ever studiously betaking themselves to the secrets of their hearts."52 
This path corresponds to the life of an ideal bishop and also to the biography 
of Gregory himself: he started as a prefect of Rome (first stage — vita activa), 
continued in his monastic life (second stage — vita contemplativa) in order to 
return to politics and become the Pope's ambassador and subsequently the 
Pope himself (third stage — “blended way of life").53 


49 Moralia 5,55 (CCL 143, 257): ut quanto securius ab externis actionibus cessant, tanto latius 
immundae in se cogitationis strepitum per otium congerant. 

50 Cf. Postová, “Milost,” 268. 

51 Cf. Bejczy, Virtues, 32; for further discussion of Gregory’s aretology, Humpries, Pneumatol- 
ogy, 164168; Straw, Gregory, 120 and 124. 

52 Moralia 23,38 (CCL 143B, 1172): Vnde et sancti uiri qui exterioribus ministeriis deseruire 
officii necessitate coguntur, studiose semper ad cordis secreta refugiunt. 

53 Cf. Müller, “Gregory,” 103. 
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The second place where Gregory recalls his triple figurative meaning of 
sleep is in his sermons on Ezekiel. Here, Gregory compares the sweet contem- 
plative life with the contemptible corporeal life. The Bride, who represents the 
Church, "sleeps with a heart that is awake because on account of her interior 
progress in contemplation she is undisturbed by disturbing exterior works" Si 

In this way, Gregory is able to combine the opposites into one unit: sleep 
can mean both spiritual apathy and spiritual progress; contemplation is com- 
patible with earthly duties; heretics may tell the truth and Job's friends speak 
better than Job himself. 


6 Hermeneutical Considerations 


A dream incorporated into a piece of literature is a world unto itself. 
Nevertheless, as our "real" dreams are connected to our experience, the literary 
dreams are connected to the surrounding story. As we have seen, the interac- 
tion of Eliphaz dream with its context is highly complex: the dream is pre- 
sented as God's revelation, but it is presented by a character who is rebuked by 
God at the end. 

In Gregory's commentary, this complex interaction leads to a double in- 
terpretation. The first one is negative, because the whole story is told by the 
wicked Eliphaz. The second one is positive, since it contains God's revelation. 
In order to reinterpret one text in this way, Gregory must change his position 
in several areas during the second rendering. Most notably, he interprets 
sleep allegorically, which opens him up to a wide area of positive meanings of 
Eliphaz’ vision. 

The analysis of Gregory's interpretative strategy leads us to some consider- 
ations about the interaction between the motif of dreams and sleep in the bib- 
lical text and its patristic commentary. We will start from general observations 
and continue to more specific details. 

In the interpretation of an ancient text, e.g. the Bible, a certain degree of 
uncertainty is unavoidable. Today, a commentator is expected to formulate his 
own theory and his own solution of the issues and find the writer's intention as 
the proper meaning of the text. Augustine was able to tolerate more meanings 
of a single biblical text. Gregory could tolerate them even when they stood in 
contradiction of one another: 


54 Gregorius Magnus, Homiliae in Hiezechihelem prophaetam 2,2,13 (CCL 142, 234): Vigilanti 
etenim corde dormit, quia per hoc quod interius contemplando proficit, ab inquieto foris 
opere quiescit. Translation from DelCogliano, Gregory, 222. 
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He can be, and is, inconsistent, and never acknowledges changing his 
mind. For Gregory, texts are suggestive, inclusive, and open-ended. 
Preachers, being inspired by the Holy Spirit, are free to draw whatever 
moral lessons they can from the text, provided, of course, that they sound 
right to God's ears.55 


In the case of Eliphaz’ dream, Gregory gives two mutually exclusive 
interpretations — it is not possible to classify one as literal and the other as 
allegorical, they both combine both approaches. Gregory ascribes bad inten- 
tions to Eliphaz up to the point where he cannot go any further, and then he 
turns the tables, assuming good intentions. The explanation of this turn is 
quite weak, but Gregory does not seem to worry too much about it. The posi- 
tive interpretation gives him the opportunity to develop his idea of three bibli- 
cal senses of the word "sleep". 

This interpretation of Eliphaz' sleep is not completely random, since 
Gregory uses other biblical passages containing the same word (only implic- 
itly in one case) to ascertain the meaning of the difficult place, which was a 
popular interpretative technique throughout the whole history of reading and 
explicating the Bible. Gregory illustrates the triple meaning of the word "sleep" 
in the Bible by several passages. In some of them, sleep is used as a meta- 
phor (death, apathy), and therefore can be understood only figuratively, not 
literally.56 In other places the literal meaning sounds scandalous, and therefore 
again only the figurative (sc. allegorical) meaning is acceptable (the Song of 
Songs; the opening of the eyes after the first sin). Finally, in the case of Jacob's 
and Eliphaz' dreams, both meanings can be used: literal and allegorical. 

This observation can cast some light on the relation between metaphors 
and allegorical interpretations by Gregory. A metaphor taken word by word 
does not make sense. Neither did the literal meaning of the Song of Songs make 
sense to the Gregory. That is the reason why he could not distinguish between 
these two senses. If an allegorical interpretation becomes part of the tradition 
of a certain text, readers are hardly able to distinguish it from metaphor. 

The great advantage of Gregory's allegorical interpretation, namely reconcil- 
ing God's retributive justice of the Book of Proverbs with its critique in Job and 
giving spiritual sense to words of Job's vicious friends, has also its downside. 
If the biblical text can have multiple, even opposite meanings, it cannot be 
used as a rule, at least without external authority. On the one hand, Gregory's 


55 Cf. Straw, “Sin,” 8o. 
56 Gregory is convinced that some parts of the Scripture do not have a literal sense, but only 
an allegorical one. Cf. Straw, "Sin," 80. 
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notion of orthodoxy is more a result of the convergence of several authorities: 
the gospel, sound teaching, and his own personal experience with monastic 
life and with God. On the other hand, neither the heretics could be defined by 
their teaching, because they have learned certain truths during their disputes 
with Christians (though imperfectly). Rather their main characteristic consists 
in the opposition to God's people. The division in Church arises not over the 
interpretation of the biblical text, but between those who live spiritual life and 
those who do not. 
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PART 2 


‘To Listen, but Never Understand’ — Interactions 
of a Text (Isa 6:9-10) 
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The Strange Mission of Isaiah 


Gabriela Ivana Vlková 


1 Introduction 


The sixth chapter of the Book of Isaiah is one of the best-known texts in the 
Old Testament. It describes Isaiah's vision of the Lord on the throne (61-4), 
followed by the scene of cleaning of the prophet’s lips (6:5-6), and his conver- 
sation with God (6:8-11), supplemented with a concluding comment (632-13). 
The pericope is clearly distinguishable from the surrounding text.! 

The text is quite peculiar and gives rise to a number of difficult questions. If 
it describes Isaiah’s calling, as many authors maintain,” why is it not positioned 
at the very start of the book, as it is e.g. in the case of Jeremiah or Ezekiel? 
Furthermore, in verses 9-10, the prophet of God receives a strange mission: it 
seems that his preaching is intended to harden the hearts of the people and 
prevent their conversion (own translation by the contributor): 


Go and tell this people: "Keep listening, but do not understand; and keep 
looking, but do not know!" Make the heart of this people fat; make their 
ears heavy and their eyes shut. So that they may not see with their eyes 
and listen with their ears and understand with their heart and turn and 
be healed. 


Does this mean that the responsibility for hardening the heart of the people 
falls on God, who calls the prophet to carry out such a strange task? Because 
it is difficult to imagine a God who would call a prophet simply to prevent the 
conversion of the people, more than a few authors are of the opinion that ch. 6 
does not contain a description of Isaiah's calling, but rather of a specific mis- 
sion from the time when Isaiah had already become a prophet.? Others pre- 
sume that the calling described in vv. 9-10 includes the prophet's retrospective 
reflections on the effect of his own work.^ 


1 The person of Isaiah does not appear in the previous chapter containing woe oracles and 
other words of judgment. The next chapter speaks of him in the third person and depicts a 
different episode in his life. 

2 E.g. Engnell, Call, 25-53; Habel, “Form,” 309-314; Wildberger, Jesaja, 239—242; etc. 

3 Eg.Blenkinsopp Isaiah, 223-224. 

4 Cf. Wildberger, Jesaja, 242; Joosten, "Prosopopée," 241 etc. 
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No matter how difficult to understand these verses are, the fact remains that 
they have had a significant impact on later authors, both Christian and Jewish. 
The present chapter should serve as an introduction to the discussion about 
the influence of Isa 6:910 on the following tradition, trying to summarise the 
main results of scholarly debate about the role of these difficult verses in the 
book of Isaiah. 


2 The Hebrew Text 


Vv. 9-10 are part of an exchange between the prophet and God in vv. 8-11. God 
asks whom should he send to his people and the prophet offers himself (v. 8). 
God explains the nature of the task to him (v. 9-10). The prophet asks for more 
information and God responds (v. 11). Thus the entire conversation is charac- 
terised by a concentric structure and vv. 9-10, containing the mission state- 
ment noted above, are right at the centre of the dialogue between the prophet 
and God. The verses stand out not only because of their central position within 
the dialogue, but in particular because of their shocking content. 

But did the original Hebrew text really contain what we usually read into 
it? Aside from the traditional Masoretic text (hereinafter MT),5 today we have 
at our disposal other Hebrew textual witnesses, especially the complete scroll 
of Isaiah from Qumran (1QIsa?), which offers another rendering of Isa 6:9-10.° 


MT 
v.9 
mm D? Pret 72 Go and tell this people: 
Du iynw “Keep on listening, 
xam ow) but do not understand; 
INJINI and keep on looking, 
"nur De but do not know!” 
v.10 
mm ovy yawn Make the heart of this people fat; 
7227 NN) make their ears heavy 
pi min and their eyes shut. 
yrva Ax? 7! So that they may not see with their eyes 
pov "mn and listen with their ears 


5 The Hebrew MT is taken from Goshen-Gottstein, Book. 
6 The text is available in printed editions, but also on the internet: http://dss.collections.imj 
.org.il/isaiah (cited 22-2-2017). 
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px zm 
WD NDT AW 


1QIsa?7 
v.9 
nm ny5 mnw 35 
yinv yaw 
ipan-dyp8 
INT INA 
mr 


V. 10 
nm oyn nvn? 
T227 Uum) 
yun rry 
pry aTa 
nu? visam 
pr oux 
b xm av 


and understand with their heart 
and turn and be healed. 


Go and tell to this people: 
"Keep on listening, 

because you may understand, 
Keep on looking, 

because you may perceive!" 


Make the heart of this people appalled 
Stop its ears 

and turn away its eyes, 

lest it see with its eyes [evil] 

and hear with its ears [evil ].!9 

Let it understand in its heart 

and return and be healed! 


7 English translation of the Qumran text is offered by Brownlee, Meaning, 186-187, also 
adopted by Evans, To See, 55. 

8 In place of the negative particle YX (mT), 1QIsa? has by in both locations where it appears 
in v. 9. The question is whether in this context oy may be understood as an abbreviation 
of the causal op WR (with the aim/so that), which is the view of Brownlee, Meaning, 186 
and Evans, To See, 55. 

9 By contrast with the MT, in the Qumran text the final ] is missing. It is noteworthy that Dat 
the end of NWN does not have the usual final form D. The omission of | may be a copyist's 
error. But the form of the verb by itself is meaningful. According to Brownlee, Meaning, 
186, it may be the imperative bf tl DWN, thus with the meaning “appalled”. 

10 According to Brownlee, Meaning, 187, the text expresses the desire to avoid "evil". A paral- 
lel may be seen in Isa 33:15 or in the text of the Qumran hymn 1QH? xv,2-3: “... my eyes are 
turning away from looking at evil, my ears are turning away from listening to bloodshed, 
my heart is frightened of evil thoughts ..." (the numbering differs slightly from that given 
in the edition García Martínez, Tiggchelaar, Dead). 

11 Unlike in the mr, the copulative ? is missing. Because of this, the subsequent text can be 
read as not subordinated to the conjunction [3 (so as not to). In place of the missing 1, we 
find the phonetically close 1. However, the previous verb ends with an extra 1 (comparing 
to MT), being a plural form. It also makes sense. If the copyist had mistakenly attached 
the 1 to the verb form Ggs, in the master copy there could be the form 133521. Indeed, 
some MT manuscripts, although less important ones, give precisely this broader form at 
this location (cf. the critical apparatus in Goshen-Gottstein, Book, 23 [32]) and it is also 
testified in the Qumran fragment 4QIsaf. 
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While the manuscripts of the MT differ only slightly from one another (and 
their variations do not affect the meaning of the text),!* the Qumran scroll 
contains the above-noted variants (not counting the spelling variations). Each 
variant by itself could be considered as an error caused by a mishearing or 
by carelessness on the part of the copyist, but altogether the variants may in- 
deed alter the meaning of the text. However, even if the above interpretation 
of 1QIsa? is taken as correct and not as an accidental result of careless copying, 
it cannot be considered as the original meaning of Isaiah's text, because it is 
theologically “easier”. If it was clear from the outset that Isa 6:9-10 talks about 
conveying knowledge, moving the hearts of the people, protecting their eyes 
and their ears from what might hurt them, and thus enabling the conversion 
and healing of the people, it is difficult to see why and how the MT could have 
made such a problematic shift. By contrast, a shift in the opposite direction is 
understandable and likely. 


3 The Septuagint 


The Septuagint version (hereinafter Lxx) of Isaiah sometimes differs from the 
MT too. Its Hebrew Vorlage need not differ significantly from the consonant 
text of the pre-Masoretic tradition, even if it was corrupt in some places. But 
the translator did often paraphrase, and sometimes used to guess at the mean- 
ing of terms he did not fully understand and translated them probably just 
by intuition. In addition, he often updated the text and introduced his own 
theological concepts.!^ The verses of our interest, too, say something different 
in the Greek text than they do in the MT: 


12  Thecriticalapparatus in Goshen-Gottstein, Book, 23 (32) points to insignificant variations 
in certain less important manuscripts. 

13 Brownlee’s interpretation of the Qumran manuscript was criticised (Yoshimura, Did Jesus, 
80-84 et al.). 

14 On the characteristics of the Greek translation of the Book of Isaiah, see Ziegler, 
Untersuchungen; Seeligmann, Septuagint; recently Troxel, LXX-Isaiah. 

15 The Greek text is taken from the edition Ziegler, Septuaginta. Isaias. 
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v.9 
TlopevOntt xoi stoën TA Aot 1001016 
Axo cxovoete 

vol ob uy) out 

xoi BAénovteç BAéwere 

xal ov uh tte!” 


v.10 
erraynvOy yàp ý xapõia Tod Anod 
TOUTOU 

xai rot watv abtav Botpéoc Hxovgav 


xoi Tods SpPlaruods adTAY 
¿xdupvoav 
unmote wor xoig plapo 


xoi xot Walv dxovawat 
xai TH vopëlg cuvdct 
xai ero tpéuiocty 

xal i&oopatl8 adbtobs 


71 


Go and say to this people: 
“You will listen by listening 
but you will not understand 
and you will look with looking 
but you will not see.” 


For the heart of this people has grown fat 


and with their ears they have heard 
heavily 
and they have shut their eyes 


so that they might not see with their 
eyes 

and hear with their ears 

and understand with their heart 
and turn 

so that I [may] heal them (?) 


The text in Lxx deviates from the MT in the following points: 


a) The prophecy in v. 9 applies to the future. The prophet does not encour- 


age people to hear and see (cf. the reinforced imperatives of the words 


ynw and ni? in the MT) without an appropriate response, but rather says 


that in the future, despite their hearing and seeing, they will understand 


nothing. 


16 Several earlier manuscripts give: mopevOytt poc Tov aov toutov xat eutov quTw/quTog. It 
may be assumed that they are subject to a backwards influence from Acts 28:26, which 
the Septuagint adopted. Some manuscripts have the imperative form mopevov at the 


beginning. 


17 Cod. Sinaiticus and Venetus (both more or less influenced by Origen's recension) have, 
instead of nte, uërg, which is closer to the MT. Some manuscripts give the conjunctive 
axovonte or BAeyte for v. 9 instead of the future axougete or Bieber, but the future is 
better attested and should be preferred. 

18 Cod. Venetus uses the conjunctive tacwpat here. The future, however, is better attested. 
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b) What has just been said relates to another discrepancy in v. 10, which 
provides an explanation. While, according to the Mr, the prophet re- 
ceived a directive to cause (or allow) a lack of understanding among the 
people, the Lxx speaks of the hardening as a fact already established: 
because (Yág) the people themselves had hardened their hearts (the 
heart is the subject of the passive aorist énaytv0y, has grown fat), they 
did not hear properly and refused to see (aorists [Bopéoc] ýxovoav and 
exaupvoav). The following conjunction pynote (so that not) does not in- 
troduce what the Lord intends to prevent, but rather what the people 
themselves decided: they did not wish to see, hear, or understand. 

c) For completeness we should add that a third potential discrepancy oc- 
curs right at the conclusion of v. 10. The future i&oopa (I will heal) chang- 
es into the first person, interrupting the previous series of conjunctives. 
This weakens the dependency of the verb to heal on the conjunction 
unmote (so that not). "To be healed" is not just another item on the list of 
things people are preventing; it is more likely that the verb in the future 
tense has a deliberative meaning (“may I heal?").'? Some scholars have 
even asserted that the Lxx conclusion in v.10 might represent a promise. 
If so, it would entail a sharp contrast from what is given in the MT.?° 

How did the translator arrive at his interpretation? 


(a) The beginning of v. 10 

The translator might have vocalised the consonant Hebrew text in another 
way than the MT. The initial nwn has been evaluated as the passive perfect 
hof‘al (and not the active imperative hif'il). It is therefore only natural that 
the heart of the people must be considered the subject of the verb. The form 
&noyovOn (has grown fat) does not often occur in the Greek Bible. Aside from 
the Book of Isaiah, it is found only in Deut 32:15, where it also expresses the 
idea of hardening.?! Some authors hypothesise that Deut 32:15 is a text that 
may have influenced the translator of Isa 630.7? It is possible, because the 
Greek translator of Isaiah had at his disposal already extant Greek versions 
of other biblical books, particularly the Pentateuch, which was used as an 


19 This can correspond to the translation "and I would heal them", chosen by Silva, 
Esaias, 830. 

20 X Septuaginta Deutsch, 1236 admits this possibility, among others, in a footnote: “auf dass 
ich sie heilen werde: oder — im Sinn einer Heilszusage — und dann werde ich sie heilen" 

21 The form also occurs in Isa 34:6; the verse talks about God's sword, greasy with the fat of 
his slain enemies. 

22 Cf. Ziegler, Untersuchungen, 108. 
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exemplar for proper translation and was a source of dictionary equivalents for 
many other books of the Septuagint.?? 

Whatis not so clearis how the translator thought of two other verbs that fol- 
low in v. 10, if he had the consonant expressions 7325 and on in front of him. 
He may have understood 732n as an infinitive absolute in adverbial use and for 
this reason he chose the adverb Bapéws (with difficulty/heavily)** and, for the 
sake of clarity, added rjxovcov (they heard). In any case, his translation remains 
consistent with his foregoing choice to make it obvious that the people them- 
selves were to blame for their deafness and blindness.?* This interpretation has 
its parallels in other prophetic texts,?6 and for readers of that time and culture 
it was evidently easier and theologically more admissible than to admit that 
the hardening of the people was God's intention. 


(b) V.9 

The translator's understanding of the beginning of v. 10 may have influenced 
his choice of words for v. 9. He was not in the position of a simultaneous trans- 
lator and he was not meeting with the text of Isa 6 for the first time. He knew 
what he would like to say. Furthermore, he also knew the history and the reli- 
gious tradition of Israel and thus he knew that during the era that followed the 
proclamations of the prophet Isaiah, the nation, according to the prophetic 
understanding of history, was punished and paid for its own hardness.”” Hence 
the future tense in v. 9. 


(c) The end of v. 10 

Why is the first person future form i&copou (I heal) used at the end of v. 10? 
The consonant MT text uses a third person verb. Nevertheless, if the translator 
wants to let the Lord, as the only guarantor of health, speak further, the change 
of grammatical person is quite natural. The presumption is often made that 
the Greek text of 6:10 was formulated by analogy with Isa 57:19, where the Lord 
really promises healing.?? The translator knew that God's plan included not 
just punishment, but healing as well. The question remains: What exactly did 


23 Cf. Troxel, LXX-Isaiah, 104. 

24 Regarding the adverbial use of the absolute infinitive, see Waltke, O'Connor, Introduction, 
592—593 (although this particular verb does not appear among his examples). 

25 The translator of the Book of Isaiah often modifies the text, and not only for stylistic rea- 
sons but also to maintain intellectual coherence within the individual textual units (cf. 
Troxel, LXX-Isaiah, 89-90). 

26 Cf. Ezek 12:2. 

27 Cf. Troxel, LXX-Isaiah, 89. 

28 Cf. Septuaginta Deutsch: Erläuterungen, 2519-2520. 
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the translator want to express by the use of the future tense in 6:10? It cannot 
be definitively ruled out that he introduced a positive twist at this early point, 
because he anticipates it, and at the end of v. 12, quite near to v. 10, instead of 
the words that we read in MT: "the loneliness in the middle of the earth will be 
vast" (PNI 2323 NIVI n7), he translates: “those who remain will multiply 
on the earth" (xal oi xatareipbévtes mAnfuvenaovtat ent tig yc). Nevertheless, 
we do not expect the Septuagint to deviate so sharply from the MT in 6:10. 
We prefer the deliberative meaning: “may I heal?” Under such circumstances, 
could God heal his people, even if he wanted to? 


4 Other Ancient Translations 
4.1 The Later Greek Translations 


While Aquila and Theodotion agree with the Lxx, the version of Symmachos, 
preserved in the commentary of Theodoret of Cyrus, slightly differs from the 


LXX in v. 10: 

6 Aoc obtog TÀ org ZBdpuue This people made heavy its ears 
xal tos dpbarvods adtod £uvce and shut its eyes 

untws toy £v vote ógOoA uoi; adtod lest it should see with its eyes, 
xoi v toic watv deem and hear with their ears, 

xoi ý xapõia adtod ovvi and its heart discern 

xai ETLoTPAPH and it turn 

xoi loj and be healed.?9 


The omission of the clause regarding the heart at the beginning of the verse 
may be due to Theodoret, there is no need to pay special attention to it.?? The 
verbal form ¿ß&pvve (made heavy), though cognate to the adverb Bapéwç that 
is in the LXX, corresponds more closely to the MT. Also the passive form afp 
(third person) at the end of the verse is closer to MT than the Lxx form idcopat 
(first person). Nevertheless, the meaning of this text of Symmachos is essen- 
tially the same as the meaning of the verse in the Lxx: the people themselves 
are responsible for their obduracy. 


29 ` Por the Greek text cf. apparatus in Ziegler, Septuaginta, 144 or Evans, To see, 65; the English 
translation is taken from Evans. 
30 Cf. Evans, To See, 65. 
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4.2 


75 


Targum and Peshitta 


According to Targum Jonathan, the prophet is to go to the people already un- 
able to see and hear properly: 


v.9 
rn Ru rom DPR 
ynvn pynwt 
poanon gin 
sA qm 
POT ND 


Go and speak to this people, 
that hear, indeed, 

but do not understand, 

and see, indeed, 

but do not perceive.?! 


The obduracy is in established fact, as it is in the Lxx. But at the same time, 


Isaiah is ordered: 


V. 10 
PTA RAYT mad wav 
3pmms 
Dro nie 
nmrya nim Sr 
pynw PAITINI 
pane Ech 
pad panvn num 


Make the heart of this people dull, 

and make their ears heavy, 

and shut their eyes; 

lest they see with their eyes 

and hear with their ears 

and understand with their hearts 

and turn again and it be forgiven them. 


The prophet seems to increase the callousness of the people, which corre- 


sponds, more or less, to the sense of v. 10 in the MT.2? 
According to the Syrian Peshitta, the prophet would turn to the people with 
words that in v. 9 correspond to the MT. Verse 10, however, seems to be closer 


to the Lxx. Isaiah would speak to the people already hardened: 


tby lh gyr lbh dw hw 
wünwhy wwr 
w'ynwhy š 

dl nhz? b'ynwhy 
wnsm‘ b'dnwhy 


For the heart of this people become dull 
and their ears are heavy 

and their eyes are closed 

lest they see with their eyes 

and hear with their ears 


31 For the Aramaic text see Stenning, The Targum of Isaiah, 23; the English translation 
corresponds, except for a few details, to the translation offered in Chilton, The Isaiah 


Targum, 15. 


32 Cf. Evans, To see, 70. 
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wnstkl blbh 
wntwb wnstbw lh 
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and understand with their hearts 
and turn again and be forgiven them.?? 


In summary: Peshitta, seems to have chosen a halfway compromise solution, 


similarly as Targum Jonathan, though in a different way. 


4.3 Vulgata 


All the ancient translations discussed so far soften the harshness of the Hebrew 


text in one way or other. Jerome, however, was able to cope with it in his Latin 


translation: 


v.9 

Vade et dices populo huic 
audite audientes 

et nolite intellegere 

et videte visionem 

et nolite cognoscere. 


v.10 

excaeca cor populi huius 
et aures eius adgrava 

et oculos eius claude 

ne forte videat oculis suis 
et auribus suis audiat et 
corde suo intellegat 


Go and say to this people: 
hearing, you hear 

yet do not understand, 
and seeing, you see 

yet do not perceive. 


Blind the hearts of this people 

and make their ears heavy 

and close their eyes, 

so that they do not see with their own eyes 
or hear with their own ears 

or understand with their hearts 


et convertatur et sanem eum.?^ ` or turn so that I may heal them 


Jerome preferred the Hebrew text. In his commentary, he dealt with the dif- 
ficult verses in the light of his knowledge of Rom n. On that basis, he believed 
that Isa 6:9-10 proclaimed what has been fulfilled in Christ: the wonderful de- 
cision of God that the unfaithfulness of the chosen people would enable the 
faith of the Gentiles.°5 


33 The Syrian text and its translation is taken from Evans, To see, 77-78. 
34 The Latin text is taken from Weber, Biblia, 1103. 
35  CfHieronumus, Commentarius in Esaiam 111, 6,9—-10 (CCSL 73, 91-94). 
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5 The Function within the Book of Isaiah 


Now we turn to the harsh Hebrew reading of Isa 6:9-10 preserved in the MT. 
The strange mission, to which the prophet is called, should be assessed in the 
context of the book as a whole, and on the basis of a comparison with other 
texts that may be understood as parallels. 

V. 9 begins with the instruction to go and speak to this people (ntn n»). The 
preceding text of the book reveals that "this people" has unclean lips, in sharp 
contrast to the holiness of the Lord (cf. vv. 3-4). It is a people burdened with 
iniquity (cf. 1:4), a people that has provoked God's anger (cf. 5:25). The prophet 
was a part of this people (cf. 6:5), but his lips were cleansed, he was thereby 
forgiven and relieved from iniquity and sin (cf. 6:7). It is clear that the people 
from whom he has been separated is not innocent. 

The prophet is to challenge "guilty" people to listen and to look, even though 
they will not understand and not know (cf. win->x/iran->x). At the very be- 
ginning of the book, we also read that the people do not understand or know 
(Isa 113: piana Nò / pr N5), and this statement comes immediately after all of 
heaven and earth were commanded to listen (Isa 1:2), probably because the 
people were not ready to do so. It would therefore be futile to talk to them any 
more. Everything that should bring them back would instead prompt them to 
rebel (Isa 1:5). But according to Isa 6:9, the prophet should speak neverthe- 
less, making the situation worse: neither hearing nor seeing is actually pos- 
sible, despite the reinforced imperatives "Keep on listening!” (vinw v) and 
"Keep on seeing!” (iN 187). Whereas the three AT fl imperatives in v. 10 have 
the causative or the permissive meaning/?6 the prophet seems to be blameable 
for the dysfunctional eyes, ears and hearts. However, before the evaluation of 
the extent of his responsibility, and therefore the responsibility of God, it is 
useful to explore what the Book of Isaiah says in other passages about harden- 
ing described as a defect of the heart, eyes, or ears.?" 


5.1 Isaiah 29 
A striking parallel occurs in Isa 29. This chapter criticises the political leader- 
ship of Jerusalem at the time of the Assyrian threat.?? At 29:9, there is a pair 


36 The negative conjunctive 18 (lest/so that not) in the second half of the verse rules out a 
possible declarative meaning of the Aif îl imperatives. 

37 The Book of Isaiah speaks of deafness and blindness fairly often (cf. Isa 42:7.16.18—19; 43:8; 
56:10). Below, however, due regard will be given to those places in which there is some 
tension between God's and human responsibility for this unhappy situation. 

38 Cf. Evans, To See, 43; McLaughlin, "Their Hearts,” 9-12. 
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of imperatives: “Blind yourselves and be blind!” (oun 3syvvnvn). Both impera- 
tives have the same root yyw ('stick/paste together’) as the verb used in 6:10. 
This time, however, the verbal forms are not causative (hif fl). There reflexive 
hitpalpel and simple qal. The directive is intended for the people or their rep- 
resentatives; they would cause their own blindness. Nevertheless, it is stated 
straight away in Isa 29:0 that the Lord is the one who has poured a spirit of 
deep sleep upon them; he has closed their eyes and covered their heads.?? 
There isa clear tension: on the one hand, itis the people who blind themselves; 
on the other hand, their blindness has been ordered by the Lord, and therefore 
it is inevitable. 

Immediately afterwards, Isa 2933 speaks about the heart: people move 
their hearts away from (jm) the Lord.^? Apparently, they subordinate them- 
selves to the Lord, but in fact they act according to a human commandment 
(mvs mn). They lack faith and do not rely on God's power. The hardening in 
Isa 29:914 is reminiscent of the hardening in Isa 6:10, because it uses a similar 
and rare terminology.*! Yet, while Isa 610 emphasises God's judgment, Isa 29 
brings the tension between human and divine responsibility into sharp relief 
and it highlights the guilt of the people. 


5.2 Isaiah 44 

The problem of responsibility for a similar hardening can be seen in Isa 44:18, 
although here it does not apply to Israel or its representatives, but to the mak- 
ers of idols.42 They neither know (WT 89) nor understand (aya? N5), because 
of the inability of their eyes and their hearts. The verb nv, which expresses 
inability, is a hapax legomenon. According to some authors, its meaning is ‘to 
be closed’ and the eyes and heart are the grammatical subject.^? Others say 
that the eyes and heart seem to be the object of the verb, and that it expresses 


39 Subsequently, it is stated that eyes are prophets (D"N'33) and heads are seers (D). 
Perhaps this is a later gloss (cf. Beuken, Isaiah, 95). The Lord nevertheless remains re- 
sponsible for the situation. 

40 Two verses further on, those who act without/apart from (M) the Lord and thus in the dark 
are criticised as well. 

41  Theroot yyw in the sense of stick/paste together seems to appear only in Isa 6:10 and 29:9. 
Possibly it can also be read in Isa 32:3, if we vocalise one of the verbs NPYWN (closed/ 
shut — speaking about the eyes), not NPYWN as the MT (the meaning of the root NYW is to 
gaze) (cf. Blenkinsopp, Isaiah, 429). In such a case, Isa 32:3 would describe just the remedy 
for the problems in 6:10 and 29:9. 

42 Evans, To See, 44-45 and McLaughlin, "Their Hearts,’ 12-15 pointed to the similarity be- 
tween the depictions of hardening in Isa 44:18 and Isa 6:910. 

43 Cf. Koole, Isaiah, 397—398. 
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soiling or covering.^* In such a case Isa 44:18 ascribes the responsibility for the 
blindness to God: it would be the Lord himself who blinds the idol makers, but 
they do not understand the uselessness and futility of their actions.45 


5.3 Isaiah 59 and 63-64 

In what are almost the final chapters of the Book of Isaiah, we find, within 
two penitential texts, verses where the people admit the defects of their own 
eyes and hearts. In Isa 59:9-10, someone confesses to belonging among those 
people that lack law and justice and are as if blind (10W23) despite the presence 
of light. The cause of this situation is their sin and lack of righteousness, which 
act as a barrier that obscures the face of God (Isa 59:2). The people themselves 
are thus responsible for their own blindness. Hiding the face of God is also 
mentioned in Isa 64:6 and it is said that God himself has delivered the people 
into the power of their iniquities. According to Isa 63:17, shortly before that, he 
hardened (hif tl nw) their hearts. 

On the basis of the parallels noted above, it may be maintained that in the 
Book of Isaiah, to its very end, there is an apparent tension: the people are 
guilty, but responsibility rests with God, too. In this regard, a number of authors 
call attention to the fact that Isa 6 is reminiscent of the scene in 1 Kgs 22:19—23.76 
There, too, a certain prophet Micaiah maintains that he saw the Lord sitting on 
a throne, surrounded by heavenly beings (v. 19). The Lord is also seeking — and 
finds — a volunteer to wreak destruction (vv. 20-21). It falls on King Ahab and 
it is irrevocable, because justice must be done and Ahab's prior sin must be 
penalised (cf. 1 Kgs 21:17; 22:37-38). The spilling of Naboth's blood, along with 
the social injustice done, must be punished. Is it simply coincidence that the 
vision in Isa 6 follows the chapter in which "those who join house to house and 
field to field" are accused (cf. Isa 5:8)? This is the same sin that Ahab is guilty 
of, and the Lord has not let that go unpunished. The decision is irrevocable, 
because the injustice is too large. It is for this reason that the Lord does not 
move the hearts of the people to conversion but rather causes or permits them 
to harden. It is increasingly clear that God has his own plan and reaffirms his 
words. And his plan is a plan of judgment.^? 


44 Cf. the translation of the verse in Evans, To See, 44 and McLaughlin, “Their Hearts,” 12. 

45 Not everyone considers God the subject of the verb Nv, even if the verb is active. Watts, 
Isaiah, 138 reads: “because it [= the idol] has closed their eyes from seeing”. But this is not 
the majority opinion. 

46 Cf. Wildberger Jesaja, 235-236; McLaughlin, "Their Hearts,” 2-4 et al. 

47 While interpreting Isa 6:9-10, it is important to note that the preceding chapters pres- 
ent the people as already hardened (cf. 1:274; 5:4.7.12-13.18-19.21.24). Otherwise, it could 
lead to a misleading theological perspective that God punishes the innocent. In 6:910, 
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It is likely that it is primarily the hearts of the leaders of the people that are 
hardened (cf. Isa 332). They are the exploiters (Isa 3:14-15). Aside from this, 
immediately after ch. 6 the tale of King Ahaz's failure follows (Isa 7:10—17); it is 
tied to an erroneous political decision during the time of the Syro-Ephraimite 
war (Isa 7 intimates what 1 Kgs 16 states explicitly: Ahaz seeks help from the 
Assyrian king). Political impulsiveness is added to the sin of injustice.*? Political 
mistakes ultimately cause enemies to carry out raids (Isa 7:17 and 8:6-8). From 
this perspective, the Lord wants the people to become hardened, because he 
intends to carry out his judgment. 

However, the problem still remains. What is the point of the prophet's 
speaking at all, if the people will not understand? Some authors consider it 
important that the Bible attributes great power to the prophetic word. The spo- 
ken word represents the actual beginning of the judgment.?? But even this is 
not an adequate answer. It comes rather in Isa 6:1-13: the state of hardening 
is to endure until there has been a total devastation of the country (Isa 5:9 and 
6:11-12), and then even a tenth of those who remain will be punished once 
again (Isa 6:13). But the “Holy Seed" will remain (v. 13b). Isaiah's prophecy is 
sealed, according to Isa 8316. It means that it is incomprehensible to his con- 
temporaries. For them the Lord has become a stumbling block and a rock of 

falling (Isa 814). But the prophecy will serve future generations, especially after 

the Babylonian exile. They will not only experience the end of the destruction 
that has been foretold, but they will also understand God's word and work. In 
other words, they will gain insight (Isa 29:18; 30:20—21; 35:5; 42:16; etc.).5° 


the people are guilty. They resist God's plan, but they cannot forestall it by opposing it. 
God works with what they want, *mais il le veut radicalement, tirant toutes les conclu- 
sions théologique d'une telle surdité et d'un tel aveuglement” (Sonnet, “Motif,” 231; Hesse, 
Verstockungsproblem, 67-68, reasons similarly). 

48  Inch.29as well, erroneous policies are foregrounded because the leaders are blinded and 
lack faith in God. Clements interprets the hardening in Isa 6:910 as a purely political 
problem. In his opinion, this time, Isaiah is a prophet who demands not conversion and 
obedience to God's commandments, but a specific answer to specific political events at a 
decisive moment. Once a bad decision is made, it cannot be undone (cf. Clements, Isaiah, 
77; à similar stance to the theme of hardening is taken in Lind, "Political," 317—318, 328). 

49 “The speaking of the prophetic words is not a call for repentance, but a signal for the 
beginning of God's action.” (Key, “Magical,” 204). 

50 ` "The problem ofthe hardening of the people cannot be resolved strictly within the context 
of Protoisaiah (chs. 1-39), but rather in the context of the entire book. Chapters 6 and 8 
look to the future fulfilment of the judgment and to the coming of salvation (cf. Rendtorff, 


“Jesaja,” 76-77). 
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6 Conclusion 


There is no doubt that Isa 6:910 is a difficult text. The efforts of almost all an- 
cient translations (except Vulgata) to eliminate or alleviate the tension caused 
by these verses and to offer a more simplistic interpretation is understandable. 

However, it may be seen that the problem of the hardening of the people, 
willed or at least permitted by God, may be resolved from the perspective of 
the entire book of Isaiah, taken as a meaningful whole. The hardening is nei- 
ther scope, nor the end of God's plan. It is only one painful stage on the path 
to future salvation. The judgement and the purgatorial punishment must fall, 
so that the people can be holy (Isa 6:13) and withstand the holiness of God 
(Isa 6:3). Such a perspective could help the first readers of the canonical Book 
of Isaiah to understand the sense of the greatest national crises, the Babylonian 
exile, and to cope with it. 
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A Blinding Message 
The Paradox of Obstinacy in Early Christian Theology 


Jan Roskovec 


1 The Calling of Isaiah and the Motif of Obstinacy 


The peculiar vision, in which Isaiah is called by God to the task of a prophet, 
issues into a rather puzzling commission to "make this people's heart coarse, 
make their ears dull, shut their eyes tight ..." by his message. This text (Isa 6:9— 
10) is quite unique and in itself difficult to comprehend. At the same time, it 
has an interesting "effectual history" in the thought of the early Christians. But 
before we turn to its later impact, we note, at least briefly, some observations 
about the text itself and about its context in the Old Testament thought. 

In all its uniqueness, it belongs to a larger group of texts. It is an expression 
of the motif of obstinacy? which otherwise has relatively broad attestation 
throughout the Old Testament. Biblical authors — especially, although not ex- 
clusively, the prophets — sometimes describe the disbelieving attitude of the 
people of Israel towards their God metaphorically, in terms of defective com- 
municative senses, viz. hearing and seeing, and of defective understanding - i.e. 
inner appropriation of what comes (or does not come) through the receptors — 
viz. heart (sometimes translated as *mind").? 

Such figurative language in itself does not explain anything about the 
cause(s) of such deficiency - in the common experience it is usually also not 
evident, what is behind the inability of some people to use their eyes, ears or 
minds in a "normalt, i.e. generally expected way. What the metaphor does say, 
however, is that the problem consists in misapprehension of reality: there is 
something that can, and indeed should be seen and/or heard and understood — 
but, strangely, it is not. Both blindness and deafness — and, after all, wrong 
judgement too — are dysfunctions. So the image also carries, at least inherently, 
some propensity towards its overcoming: dysfunctions call for healing. 


1 Translation of The New Jerusalem Bible. 

2 Evans, To See, uses “obduracy”. The careful study by Evans still remains the basic treatment of 
this complex issue and Iam much indebted to it. 

3 Other metaphors, such as stiff neck (Exod 32:9; 33:3.5; 34:9) or stubbornness (Deut 9:6.13.27; 
10:16; 31:27; cf. Evans, To see, 47), express an attitude of deliberate resistance or opposition. 
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Accordingly, the “obstinacy” imagery of blindness, deafness, and a mis- 
guided mind (heart) is used in the Old Testament in two main kinds of texts: 
(a) in charges, where the people are blamed for their deficient perception (e.g. 
Deut 29:1-3; Isa 29:9-10; 44:18; Jer 5:21-23; Ezek 12:2-3; Zech 7:11-12; cf. Neh 9:16- 
17.29), and (b) in promises that this condition will be overcome (Isa 9:1; 29:18; 
32:3-4; 35:5; 42:7.16; Jer 31:33; Ezek 1119-20; 36:26-27). Perhaps somewhere in 
between may be positioned the texts where the “blind” and “deaf” are chal- 
lenged to see and hear in spite of their handicap (e.g. Isa 42:18-20) or where 
they themselves complain of their incapacity with the perspective that God 
may change it (e.g. Isa 63:17). 

We may note that the motif of obstinacy is not the only, and probably 
also not the original locus, where the metaphors of impaired perception and 
comprehension appear. The issue of (right) understanding is a characteristic 
topos of the sapiential texts, where "heart" is often used as the seat of sense 
(*mind"),* and the metaphors of dysfunctional senses are typical for the dis- 
dainful critique of the pagan idols.5 Both of these connotations are probably 
assumed in the motif. 

Among the obstinacy texts, the commissioning of the prophet Isaiah in 
Isa 6:910 is unique by virtue of the direct connection it makes between the 
ministry of the prophet — who is no “false prophet" but receives a proper voca- 
tion from God himself, and accordingly is also not sent with a deceptive, mis- 
leading message — and that blinding and deafening of the people he is being 
sent to produce. To put it succinctly, both the hiphils (yw 7322, mī) and the 
lest-clause (13) of Isa 6:10 should be understood as having causative (or purpo- 
sive), not just resultive force:® the prophet is called to “make this people's heart 
coarse ... their ears dull, shut their eyes tight”. 

To be sure, the thought that the cause of people’s inability to see, hear, and 
understand is with God is not so rare in the Old Testament. It is implied by the 
basic conviction of Israel's faith, that God is a supreme ruler, who is in control 
of both the outer and inner conditions of human life. Such thought is articu- 
lated e.g. in the story of God persuading Moses to become his messenger to 
the people in Egypt (Exod 4:11): "Who gave a person a mouth?’ Yahweh said to 


4 See eg. Prov 6:32; 7:7; 9:4; 15:32; 19:8; Qoh 10:34. 

5 See e.g. Deut 4:28; Jer 10:5. A logical bridge to the motif of obstinacy may be expressed in 
Pss 15:5-7 and 13531617: those who rely on the idols resemble the objects of their devotion. 

6 Evans, To See, 18f. 
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him. "Who makes a person dumb or deaf, gives sight or makes blind? Is it not 
I, Yahweh?" 

This thought is also expressed in the two texts that are perhaps closest in 
content to Isa 6:910. In Deut 29:3, the strange fact that Israel learned so little 
from the forty years of Yahweh's guidance in the desert is given some explana- 
tion by asserting that *until today Yahweh has not given you a heart to under- 
stand, eyes to see, or ears to hear" In Isa 29:9-14, the blindness of the people 
who are addressed is part of the judgement of Yahweh, who “has closed your 
eyes — the prophets” and “has veiled your heads - the seers”. This is followed by 
another image of a sealed book that, because of the seal, cannot be read even 
by someone who can read. Through this image, the idea of something extant, 
yet inaccessible, is made particularly obvious. 

In this form, the motif of God disabling people, so that they cannot perceive 
correctly, has its own logic. When God’s sovereignty is the main value, then it 
is logical or even necessary to think of God as “creating darkness” as well as 
light and “creating evil” as well as “making peace” (Isa 45:7). Inherent in this 
concept, however, is the question of how God can make people accountable 
for their obstinacy, if it was caused by him.” 

The unique feature of Isa 6:9—10 is that in this text, the means by which God 
intends to deprive people of their perception is not withholding communi- 
cation to them, but, on the contrary, sending his real and right messenger to 
them. The prophet Isaiah is sent to his people as prophets usually are, i.e. with 
a message from God (v. 9: “Go, and say to this people ...”), but that very message 
is meant to have a blinding and deafening effect. This is truly puzzling and it 
seems to call for the passage to be understood in terms of an overstatement, 
or rather a paradox. On the other hand, the inherent question of justice — i.e. 
whether it is right to judge the people for their misapprehension — is much 
easier to answer. 


2 Jesus, the Revealer 


The conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, as God's Messiah, has inaugurated the 
new age of God's reasserted rule (“kingdom of God") is one of the constitutive 
elements of the early Christian faith. The inner strength of this conviction is 
reflected in the fact that it had to be asserted against the grain of the exter- 
nal evidence: Jesus' public ministry was ended by his execution, and despite 
the testimonies claiming his new presence, interpreted by the apocalyptic 


7 This question is posed explicitly by Paul in Rom 3:5-8. 
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category of resurrection, the "kingdom of God" did not arrive in any generally 
palpable way. It is quite probable that the roots of this conviction may be found 
in the "self-understanding" of Jesus himself and in the expectations elicited by 
his words and deeds.? 

Quite naturally, the forms of expression of that conviction were sought in 
terms of Old Testament prophecies being fulfilled — among others also the 
promises of the restoration of people's perceptiveness towards God's commu- 
nication in word and deed. 


24 New Covenant 

One of these prophecies was the promise of the new covenant. The notion of 
the "new covenant" has been preserved in the New Testament as a stable el- 
ement in the eucharistic texts (1 Cor 1:25 par. Luke 22:20; cf. Mark 14:24 par. 
Matt 26:28). In them, Jesus' death, represented by his (shed) blood, is interpret- 
ed as both the moment at which the covenant was concluded (or confirmed) 
and the means by which this occurred. Even if the link between his expected 
death and the “new covenant” was not made explicit already by Jesus himself — 
although this is not impossible? — it was certainly made so quite soon after- 
wards. The connection of the motif with the self-understanding of Christians, 
involving implicit reference to its source-text Jer 31:31-33, is already attested by 
Paul, in 2 Cor 3:2-6. 

According to Jeremiah, the “new covenant" would not be new in terms of its 
contents, e.g. some new precepts issued by God, but in the manner of its per- 
ception. God's law, already given and related to the "old covenant" is expected 
to be internally appropriated in the hearts of the people. A similar image of a 
"new heart", promised to be given to the people by Yahweh himself, was used 
by Ezekiel (Ezek 36:26f; 1:19), envisioning that such inward transformation 
would bring people to spontaneously "following God's statutes and keeping 
and obeying his ordinances". Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel speak about overcom- 
ing people's obstinacy towards God's will and use images concentrating on 


8 The issue of Jesus’ self-esteem, or perhaps his messianic self-awareness, has been examined 
many times with very diverse results. It is not important for the present study and is clearly 
beyond its scope. For a survey see e.g. Theissen-Merz, Der historische Jesus, 447—488. 

9 The question of historicity of the Last Supper is still debated. Although it is generally rec- 
ognised as plausible that Jesus did meet with his disciples at some farewell festive meal im- 
mediately before his arrest, both the details and general framework of such meal (was it 
a Passover meal?) are disputed. If we suppose that Jesus used the farewell meal to give a 
positive meaning to his impending death by showing it as a means through which the com- 
munion represented by the meal would be maintained, the concept of the “new covenant" 
might occur as a ready element for such interpretation. See e.g. Lichtenberger, “Bund,” 226f. 
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"heart" as a new “material” for recording or mediation of God's will. Paul com- 
bined their imagery and used it to characterise the status of his Christian ad- 
dressees. According to him, the activity of God's Spirit, stirred up by the gospel 
of Jesus Christ risen from death, is demonstrated by changing people's hearts, 
using them as a ^writing material" of a new kind. 


2.2 Jesus' Reply to John the Baptist 
Another expression of the thought that the obstinacy of the people of God was 
overcome is localised in the ministry of Jesus. In the passage preserved in the 
Gospel source Q (Matt 11:5 par. Luke 7,22), Jesus interprets his ministry, espe- 
cially his miraculous deeds, in terms of fulfilment of the Old Testament proph- 
ecies. The doubts voiced by the Baptist were probably incited by the small 
scale of Jesus' activity, i.e. by the fact that it did not bring about any noticeable 
broader changes. Jesus, in his reply, simply insists that "this is it", that the mes- 
sianic age, expected and promised by the prophets, is really signalled by those 
deeds of (miraculous) help to a few individuals, however singular they may be. 
To support this claim, Jesus in that gospel passage!? describes his activity by 
a paraphrase or a conflation of several sayings of the Old Testament prophets. 
One of these passages is Isa 35:5: "Then the eyes of the blind will be opened, 
the ears of the deaf unsealed.” This prophetic pronouncement belongs among 
the Old Testament obstinacy passages and it is clear from its context that it 
does not depict just medical restoration, i.e. the miraculous healing of disabled 
persons. By using the imagery of blindness and deafness, the author of Isa 35 
may be consciously referring to the appointment passage of Isa 6 and so pro- 
nouncing the overcoming of its dooming perspective." By alluding to Isa 35, 
Jesus claims that the prophecy of the restoration of people's perceptiveness 
towards God is being fulfilled in his ministry — the inability to hear, see, and 
understand God as engaged in history is being healed. It is the obstinacy of the 
people towards God that Jesus is up to overcome and his deeds of miraculous 
help to tangibly disabled individuals should serve as pointers to the reality that 
Jesus is bringing about. The question of the Baptist makes it clear, however, 
that these pointers do not function automatically; the new reality is not self- 
evident to everyone. 


10  Inmyopinion, there are reasons to think that this reply reflects the authentic attitude of 
the ‘historical Jesus’ - more about this in Roskovec, “Miracle Worker". 

11 So e.g. Watts, Isaiah 34-66, 15. Chapters 6 and 35 probably do not come from the same 
author; ch. 35 shows some affiliation to Deuteroisaiah and may be dependent on him - cf. 
Kaiser, Jesaja 13-39, 280. 
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2.3 Johannine Signs 

This interpretation of Jesus' acts of healing was later developed in the 
Johannine concept of the miracles as signs (onyeta).!2 According to the Fourth 
Gospel, Jesus’ miracles are intended to be "read" — to receive them properly is 
to find and perceive some further meaning in them. They should function in 
this way particularly for the reader. Through the persons participating in the 
narrated events, the reader is exposed to the question of what it means to "see 
a sign" and how such perception may be achieved. Eventually, this question 
is brought explicitly to the fore by Jesus in John 6:26. There, in an emphatic 
"amen amen" saying, Jesus personally corrects the earlier remark of the narra- 
tor (the evangelist) that “the people saw the sign that he had done" (6:14). Jesus, 
however, maintains that the people were looking for him “not because they 
saw signs, but because they were filled by eating bread". As the story goes on, 
it becomes more and more clear that to notice the miraculous or supernatural 
character of Jesus' deeds is not a sufficient clue to their meaning. 

The issue of correct perception is in the focus of the passage linked with the 
penultimate one in the series of Jesus' signs, the healing of a man born blind 
(John 9). All the sign-passages in John, except for the first two that took place 
in Cana (John 21211 and 4:46-54), are formed in a similar pattern: a short nar- 
ration of the miraculous deed itself is followed by a longer discourse, which 
in some way examines the meaning of the sign.!? In this case, the discourse is 
made up of a series of encounters and dialogues, which progressively resem- 
ble police interrogation or even a court trial. In the opening dialogue with his 
disciples, Jesus clearly states that his deed is intended as a revelation (v. 3: (va 
qatvepof) cà Epya tod 0200 Zu aov) and accordingly recalls his previous descrip- 
tion of his mission as “the light of the world" (v. 5, cf. 8:12; 12:46). The metaphor 
of light conveys the general meaning of a precondition for seeing, and so has 
a connotation of enlightenment or revelation. By opening the eyes of a blind 
man, Jesus comprehensibly presents himself as "the light" In the Johannine 
context, however, the motif of light also carries the connotation of judgement. 
At the very first occurrence of the metaphor of light in the Gospel narrative 
(John 3:17-21),'^ Jesus uses it to describe the “mechanism” of judgement: even 
in the presence of light, one can opt for darkness. The judgement - judgement 
of God, to be sure — is presented in this way as the reverse side of revelation. 


12 Cf. John 2:11.23; 3:2; 4:48.54; 6:2.14.26; 7:31; 9:16; 11:47; 12:18.37. 

13 Inthe case of the last sign, raising Lazarus from the dead (John 111-46), the sequence is 
reverted and the discourse part precedes the deed. 

14 Before the narrative, it already appears in the prologue (John 1:4—5.7—9), which indicates 
that itis one of the main motifs (metaphors) of John's theological language. 
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This concept of judgement is developed in the story of John 9. With typical 
irony, the fourth evangelist introduces the theme of judgement through the 
mouths of Jesus’ disciples — their only role in the story! They react to the real- 
ity of the man's impairment with a question about sin, a typical judgement- 
question: "Who sinned?” (v. 2: tig Huaptev). Jesus rejects this approach (as 
he did in John 327), but the other figures in the story show some persistent 
propensity to pass judgement — at first on the healed man (vv. 1315.34), but 
eventually over Jesus (v. 16.24). The whole passage ends, not without surprise, 
with Jesus' proclamation "I came into this world for judgement" (v. 39) and 
with his judgement on his opponents: “Your sin remains" (v. 41: 9 cuaptia ov 
yeévet). The statement “I came for judgement" seems to contradict the earlier 
assurance that "God did not send the Son into the world to judge the world" 
(John 327), but in fact, the same tension was already signalled in chap. 3, as we 
have noted: judgement comes as the reverse side of revelation. In chap. 9, Jesus 
refused to judge the man, and instead ended his impairment — opened his eyes. 
At the end, he gives as the reason why “the sin" of his opponents “remains” 
their self-assurance “we see" (v. 41). 

The inner development of the passage is a narrative exposition of the con- 
cluding pronouncement of Jesus, in which the “procedure” of his judgement!® 
is described by the paradox “... so that those who do not see may see and those 
who do see become blind” (v. 39). The one who was born blind gained sight. 
It should be noted that, at the climax of the passage, before he confesses his 
faith in Jesus (v. 38), the man must be told whom he sees (vv. 36-37): even with 
his healed eyes, he still needs Jesus to point to himself — in analogy to his Zen 
eipt sayings elsewhere in the Gospel (cf. John 4:26). On the other hand, the op- 
ponents are shown as those who, despite their self-confident effort to assess 
the event, are unable to see what they have in front of them. They are unable 
to find the clue. 

The narration traces the tenacity with which all the “interrogators” try to 
explain what happened by asking “how” Jesus did it (1c: vv. 10, 15, 19, 26). The 
futility of such effort is exposed with irony, notoriously typical for John. The 
healing at the beginning is described with unusual graphic details (vv. 6-7: 
Jesus spits on the ground, makes mud, spreads it on the man's eyes and tells 
him to go and wash in the pool of Siloam). This "procedure" is then recounted 
in reply to the recurrent how-questions (vv. 11, 15, 27). Naturally, such a de- 
scription explains nothing — but what better answer can be given to such a 


15 Thetva-clause in v. 39 does not express the purpose of the judgement, but of the com- 
ing, ie. it should be understood as a description of the content (or *nechanism") of the 
judgement. 
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question? Those who ask it seem to be blinded by the very concentration on 
what they have before their eyes, or rather, by their fixation on the way they 
want to understand (to see) it. 

Thus, the Johannine story displays the strange, indeed paradoxical — but 
narratively graspable — reality that Jesus at the same time both overcomes the 
inability to see (the healed blind man) and causes it (the inquirers). 


3 Obstinacy Caused by Jesus 


The basic understanding of Jesus as a “revealer’, which is undoubtedly a gen- 
eral Christological outlook of early Christian thought, should not obscure the 
fact that the opposite impact of Jesus' posing a problem or an obstacle was 
also represented and reflected in that tradition. The motif of obstinacy did not 
disappear from the horizon of the New Testament, but rather, the paradox of a 
blinding message seems to emerge here in sharper form. 

The range of New Testament texts presenting Jesus as causing difficulties of 
understanding or perception to people is not small and at several such points 
a direct reference is made to Isa 6:9—10. It is evident that the early Christian 
reflection of the meaning of Jesus of Nazareth represents an important stage 
in the “effectual history" of this text, or, from the inverse perspective, that the 
Isaianic text informed that reflection in its basic task of managing and concep- 
tualising the challenges and tensions between the "obvious" history of Jesus 
and the meaning the Christians saw in it. 


34 A Riddle 

A direct reference to the text Isa 6:9—10 appears at two instances in the Jesus tra- 
dition. The first one is Mark 4:12 (with parallels in Matt 13:14-15 and Luke 8:10), 
where the quotation is part of Jesus' explanation of why not all people are 
able to understand his teaching in parables.!? At this place, in full consonance 
with the text of Isa 6, it is Jesus' teaching that poses the difficulty, specifically 
the particular form of his message — his speaking in parables. The applicative 


16  Iuse this term to translate "Wirkungsgeschichte" The meaning of this hermeneutical 
category is explained by Ulrich Luz in the foreword to his commentary on Matthew 
(Luz, Matthäus I, 78-82); see also Luz, Matthew in History, 23-38. 

17 Closer inspection of the wording of the quotation would show that it was not simply 
taken over either from the Lxx or as a literal rendering of the Masoretic Text and that 
the reading in Mark emphasises the final meaning of the tva- and y/roce-clauses: the 
incapability of the people is caused by the message and forgiveness is prevented. For a full 
discussion see Evans, “Function,” 126-133. 
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saying that introduces the quotation is based on the ambiguity of the term 
TapaBoAn. It can mean "comparison" ("simile" or “example”, "model", an image 
that facilitates understanding. However, as something "set by”, it can also mean 
“a riddle’, something that is "just close" and, in order to be understood, requires 
a clue. A “parable” can both elucidate and obscure meaning, and it is the lat- 


D 


ter meaning of napaßoà that is stressed here. Jesus’ “teaching in parables” has 
different effects on different groups of people. The right understanding of the 
parables depends not on a special wit, but on the perspective. 

Jesus characterises the situation of understanding his message as "being 
given (knowing?) the mystery of God's kingdom" (Mark 4:11: úpîv Tò pvotýprov 
8£8ocot tig Boousioac tod eov) and accredits it to his disciples — who just have 
asked him for an explanation of the parables. He points them to the clue they 
have by “being inside" — as opposed to those “outside” (oi ëķw). The meaning 
of "being inside" is easy to specify from both the narrower and wider context 
of the saying. Mark 4:10 describes the enquirers as “those around him with the 
Twelve" (ot nepi adtov adv tots SwSexa) and Mark 3:14 identifies as one of the 
purposes of Jesus’ appointed disciples “to be with him" (énotncev dwdexa iva 
ow pet’ adtod).!9 The “mystery of the kingdom of God" is "given" not through 
imparting some secret knowledge, but in sharing the close community with 
Jesus. The precondition for understanding Jesus’ teaching does not lie in a spe- 
cial mental capacity, the required knowledge is existential, and the parables 
begin to make sense in a certain life situation of “being with” Jesus. To put it 
quite simply: Jesus himself is the clue to his parables. 

This is underlined also by the context of Mark (taken over by the other two 
Synoptics), which links the “hermeneutical discourse” with the “Parable of the 
sower" In this composition, Jesus, after a general explanation about the condi- 
tion for understanding the parables, goes on to interpret the particular parable. 
This interpretation provides a practical illustration of the "inside" perspective. 
At the same time, it widens the scope of possible causes of failure of “the word" 
far beyond the lack of understanding, while the main point of the parable is to 
show that such a failure is not fatal: the yield of the crop outweighs the losses at 
the sowing. 


18 As eg. Meier, Marginal Jew 5, 32, notes, the parables of Jesus do indeed often have “a 
riddle-like quality”. In fact, the two senses of the term are not, in principle, contradictory. 
The riddles are, in the end, also tools for better understanding: when the clue is discov- 
ered and the riddle resolved, it helps to deepen or sharpen understanding of the matter. 

19 Cf. also Mark 3:31-34, where Jesus pronounces “those around him" (xoc spl adtov xüxAq) 
to be his true family — in contrast to his blood relatives, who remained "standing outside" 
(w othxovtes). 
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Such distinguishing between the outsider and insider perspective and 
the conviction that it is the latter one that allows a deeper, superior, perhaps 
"spiritual" understanding may be taken also in quite a general sense. One is 
reminded of the modern hermeneutical dispute about which perspective 
leads to a more reliable understanding of texts, and indeed, understanding in 
general.?? The dispute can be expressed e.g. in terms of the “classical” contrast 
between literal versus allegorical sense as well as in the socio-anthropological 
terms of etic versus emic perspective.?! In Mark, however, the problem has a 
specific character. As the story of develops, it becomes clear that the insider 
position of the disciples on its own does not guarantee anything. Part of the 
Marcan scheme of the “messianic secret"?? is the striking obtuseness of Jesus’ 
disciples.?? It is particularly manifested in their inability to comprehend the 
right meaning of Jesus' miraculous "feeding of the thousands" Interestingly, 
this very episode has the largest attestation in the gospel tradition; in Mark 
itself it is narrated twice. 

The matter is presented in the form of a riddle: after the first feeding 
(Mark 6:31-44) the disciples find themselves alone in a boat “in the middle" 
of a stormy sea (v. 47: ¿v Leow tf]; Doidoouc), When they see Jesus walking to 
them over the water, they are "shattered" (v. 50: étapé&y8yjcav), and even later, 
when - joined by Jesus - they reach the shore, they still remain “astonished” 
(v. 51: €&{etavto). The problem they have is to recognise Jesus’ true identity; 
they are puzzled about it. In the attached remark (v. 52), the evangelist ex- 
plains the reason for their puzzlement: “they did not come to understanding 
over the loaves (où yap ovvijxav eri tots Geroch, as their heart was hardened”:?+ 
the understanding of Jesus’ identity would have been enabled by some previ- 
ous understanding. Although it is not clear, what the disciples were meant to 
have comprehended “over the loaves’, it is quite obvious that this condensed 
description refers to a situation full of clear allusions to what later became 


20 The passage Mark 410-12 is used in this way e.g. by Frank Kermode in his reflections “on 
the interpretation of narrative’, cf. Kermode, Genesis, esp. pp. 2-4, 15-21, 23-47. On p. 47, 
Kermode stresses the ambiguous character (a "double function") of a parable. 

21 Originally a linguistic distinction between two ways of approaching the phenomenon of 
sounding speech (phonetics-phonemics) was applied to interpretations of human be- 
haviour by F.L. Pike (cf. Pike, Standpoints). 

22 Iuse this traditional term of William Wrede in a somehow vaguer meaning - to denote 
that cover of repeated misunderstanding under which the messiahship of Jesus, or in- 
deed, his sonship of God, appears in the Gospel of Mark. 

23 Both Matthew and Luke tend to “soften” Mark in this respect. 

24 The “hardened heart” typically belongs to the group of metaphors of the obstinacy motif. 
It is used in the same form in e.g. Ps 95:8; Ezek 2:4; Prov 28:14; the “uncomprehending” 
heart also appears in Isa 6:10. 
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the central part of Christian worship, signifying the most intimate communion 
with Jesus. 

The second part of the riddle comes with the second feeding story 
(Mark 82-9), which is also followed by a scene in a boat. This time, Jesus is 
with the disciples from the beginning, but something else seems to be missing. 
The disciples assume that they have no bread with them, because they for- 
got to take some (Mark 8:14.16). Again, in a somewhat enigmatic manner, the 
evangelist remarks that there was still one loaf in the boat. When the disciples 
start to talk about what they did not take, Jesus wonders about their incompre- 
hension. His reproach is an open reference to the biblical obstinacy tradition. 
After blaming the disciples for “hardened heart" he goes on, asking: “Do you 
have eyes, and fail to see? Do you have ears, and fail to hear?" (Mark 838). The 
question is a quotation from Jer 5:21, but that saying itself may be reminiscent 
of Isa 6:9—-10.25 

Jesus then points the disciples to the clue, viz. the outcome of both feeding 
miracles, the surplus produced by them. It turns out that they do remember 
that, but just do not employ this memory in their considerations. In this way, 
they are reminded of the fact, which they persistently seem to ignore: of the 
existence of a loaf of bread that is present, even though it was not brought in 
by them. The passage has an open ending. Jesus’ final question, “Do you not yet 
understand?” (Mark 8:21), remains without a direct answer. It is there, perhaps, 
for the readers: are they able to solve the riddle? The way to the right answer 
goes through comprehending that it is the riddle of Jesus’ true identity. 

In the following dialogue of Jesus with his disciples near Caesarea Philippi 
(Mark 8:27-33), it becomes clear, what is so hard for the disciples to under- 
stand or acknowledge. As Jesus declares himself prepared to accomplish his 
mission in the execution on the cross, his “plain speech" (v. 32: mappycta) has 
definitely a blinding effect on Peter. 


3.2 Signs 

The discourse about the true bread in John 6 suggests itself as a Johannine 
relecture of the Markan “riddle of the loaves”. The discourse follows the feed- 
ing story (John 6:1-15) and develops the meaning of this "sign" It is typical for 
the Johannine expression that the enigma does not lie in vague words or mere 
allusive formulations. Jesus speaks here quite frankly: “I am the bread of life" 
(John 6:35, with repetitions in vv. 41, 48, 51). But in spite of that, indeed, be- 
cause Jesus' self-identification is so straightforward, the people are puzzled. 


25 As Holladay, Jeremiah 1, 195, notes, the sequence heart-ears-eyes in both texts is quite 
conspicuous. 
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The problem is obvious: “How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” (v. 52) 
Taken at face value, Jesus’ words would mean an invitation to cannibalism. 
There must be some further sense of “eating his flesh and drinking his blood" 
(vv. 53-56), i.e. of profiting from his death. But even when this is clear, if this 
is what the "sign" signifies, the disciples are quite swift to recognise that it is “a 
hard speech" (axAnpds 6 Adyos, v. 60). 

It is also with regard to Jesus’ deeds, interpreted as "signs" that Isa 6:910 is 
directly quoted in John 12:40. By this quotation, combined with the question of 
Isa 53,1 (“Lord, who has believed our message?”), the evangelist retrospectively 
summarises the whole of Jesus’ public ministry. It appears to him as a paradox: 
"in spite of the many signs - they did not believe in him" (v. 37). The same para- 
dox was already anticipated in the prologue, in a formulation reminiscent of 
ancient Greek tragedies (John 110-11): the “world did not recognise" (od éyvw) 
the one through whom it came into being (ët aùtoð éyéveto). 

The combination with the introductory verse of the last Servant song 
(Isa 53) probably emphasises the connection with the passion story, which 
in John begins right after this retrospective, with the scene in the cenacle 
(John 13). The paradox of the “crucified Messiah" (to use the Pauline phrase) 
is prefigured in the misunderstanding around Jesus' deeds, in not receiving 
their "message 26 

A closer look at the wording of the reference to Isaiah in John 12:40 will 
show that it is not a literal quotation of the two texts from the prophet, but 
rather a composition inspired also by the formulations from other Isaianic 
texts (Isa 56:10; 42:18-19; 29:10.18).?” This indicates that the author of the com- 
position was aware of the existence of the motif of obstinacy, and was in fact 
referring to this motif, rather than just to two isolated texts. 

At the same time, again in accordance with the prologue (John 112-13), the 
generally negative assessment of the outcome of Jesus’ ministry is breached by 
the remark about those who, in spite of all that, did believe in Jesus (John 12:42- 
43). In this way, faith in Jesus is depicted as a surprising phenomenon — 
indeed, a miracle. However, as this faith eventually consists of recognising 


26 Implicitly, through the connection of the quotation of Isa 53,1 (“who has believed our 
message [&x0]?”) to the statement “although he had performed so many signs in front 
of them, they did not believe in him" in John 12:37-38, performing signs is understood as 
spreading a message. 

27 Evans, “Function,” 133-136. 
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Jesus as the true revelation of God (cf. John 118), i.e. comprehending “the truth" 
(cf. John 14:6 and 18:37), it must be understood as a most natural phenomenon. 


3.3 Advance of the Gospel 

The third explicit New Testament quotation of Isa 6:9—10 occurs in Acts 28:26- 
27. The general context is similar to that in John 12: a retrospective summary. 
In this case, it is (Luke's) Paul who, in his last speech to the Jews — and his 
very last speech in the book — uses the words of the prophet to assess the out- 
come of his mission.?? The reaction to his teaching at this last instance, de- 
scribed in the previous verses (vv. 24—25), is typical of Paul's missionary story 
in the whole of the Book of Acts: the witness about Jesus causes division in 
the audience — some “are convinced", whereas others “refuse to believe" The 
assessment of such an outcome may go in both directions. It may emphasise, 
positively, that at least some did receive the message,?? or negatively, that the 
reception was only partial. Adding the sweeping judgement of Isa 6 seems to 
encourage the negative assessment. However, the final outcome is proclaimed 
only in verse 28: "Let it be known to you then that this salvation of God has 
been sent to the Gentiles; they will listen." 

This reflects the scheme in which the story of the missionary spreading of 
the gospel is recounted throughout the whole Book of Acts: the rejection in a 
synagogue usually makes Paul go elsewhere and turn to the gentile audience, 
by which he is usually received positively??? although not always.?! The main 
thrust of this pattern is not to blame the Jews for their rejection ofthe Christian 
message, but to show that the adversities cannot but help to move the gospel 
forward. In this perspective, even the harshest word of judgement contained in 
Isa 6:910 is interpreted in terms of (just) redirecting God's message to others, 
who “will listen". 


28 The wording of the quotation at this place is nearly identical to that of the Septuagint. 
This passage is examined also in the following chapter of this volume by Petr Marecek. 

29 E.g. along the lines of the Old Testament (prophetic) motif of the “remnant”, as Keener, 
Acts 4, 3750, suggests. 

30 This pattern already appears before Paul's conversion and before the general conflict with 
the synagogue. Its first instance is the spreading of the missionary activity caused by the 
persecution after the stoning of Stephen (Acts 8:1.4). Cf. Acts 13:44—52; 141-7.19-21; 16:16 
34; 17:1-15; 181-8; 19:8-10. 

31 Sometimes the resistance to Paul's gospel comes from pagans, as is the case with the 
riot in Ephesus (Acts 19:23-40), or, less severely, with the reserved response in Athens 
(Acts 17:16-34). 
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We may note that the formulation “was dispatched" (&neotd&An) of Acts 28:28 
does not imply that "the salvation" would be taken away from one group (the 
Jews) and given over to the other (the gentiles). The choice of the term might 
echo Paul's self-identification as an “apostle” sent to the gentiles (cf. Rom 1:5; 
Gal 1:16; 2:9) and its emphasis is just that the rejection had the effect of prompt- 
ing the move of the gospel and widening the scope of its addressees. 

This pattern, illustrating the invincible character of God's working through 
Jesus, can be traced in both volumes of Luke's work. The interpretation of the 
rejection of Jesus by the Jews as the impetus advancing the move of the gospel 
to the wider audience of the gentiles is a variation on a more general pattern. 
The link that interconnects the two volumes of Luke's work is the path of the 
“word” of God going from Jerusalem “to the ends of the earth" (cf. Acts 1:8) and 
this progress is described as “powered” by two forces. The reader is assured that 
events are set in motion by the Spirit of God from above,?? but on the earth the 
motive forces are usually the steps taken by the adversaries.?3 

In terms of the history of theological thought, the origin of this pattern may 
be found in the contrast thought-scheme "crucifixion-resurrection", by which 
the experience of the unexpected new presence of Jesus shortly after his cru- 
cifixion is interpreted as the result and manifestation of God's decisive inter- 
vention, overturning the tragic fact of Jesus' death: the resurrection of Jesus 
is understood as God's decisive counter-action against his crucifixion. It was 
this understanding that enabled the search for a positive meaning of Jesus' 
death and led to the soteriological interpretations of it. We may suppose that 
it was quite an early development, as this thought-pattern is found already in 


32 The activity of the Holy Spirit is noted already at the birth of John the Baptist (Luke 1:15) 
and Jesus (Luke 1:35); cf. further Luke 2:27; 41.14. In the Acts, the decisive impetus is, of 
course, the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost (Acts 2), being echoed during the further 
steps of the mission. 

33 This perspective already emerges at the very beginning of the story: the fact that Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, the expected birthplace of the Davidic Messiah (Luke 2:4.11: réie 
Aavið, cf. John 7:42; Matt 2:5—6), although it was not his home town, is explained by Luke 
as a result of the pragmatic interests of the worldly ruler Augustus. Later on, although 
the route of the gospel “from Jerusalem to the ends of the world" had been initially deter- 
mined and linked with empowering by the Spirit by Jesus himself (Acts 1:8), the first wit- 
nesses really leave Jerusalem only when the persecution after the martyrdom of Stephen 
compels them to such a move. The same pattern can be discerned behind further steps on 
the route of the gospel as well, down to what eventually takes Paul to Rome, the centre of 
the empire. 
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Paul. It is discernible not only in his explicit statements about the contents of 
his gospel, but also in the way he links his apostolic existence with the con- 
tents of the gospel, condensed into the phrase "it is when I am weak that I am 
strong" (2 Cor 12:10).34 If this phrase is intended to be more than just a witty 
paradox, it must be pointing to some concealed force that becomes evident 
only in situations where no human or other "natural" agency is to be expected. 


3.4 Remnant 

When we turn from the Paul of Luke to the authentic writings of Paul, we find 
no direct quotation of Isa 6:9-10. However, in Rom 11:8 Paul uses a conflation 
of two Old Testament texts that also belong among the distinct expressions 
of the motif of obstinacy: Deut 29:3 and Isa 29:10. The harsh commission 
of the prophet Isaiah might well have been the third text that Paul had in 
mind here. 

The basis of the conflation was probably the text Deut 29:3 — the admoni- 
tion that Moses addressed to the people of Israel before the renewal of the 
covenant. It reminds the people of the many “trials, signs and wonders" that 
they had seen during the deliverance from Egypt, however not grasping their 
meaning. This was because the Lord had not given them “a heart to understand, 
or eyes to see, or ears to hear". Paul sharpens the statement by turning God's 
action into the positive: "God gave them ... eyes, so that they do not see, ears, 
so that they do not hear" (d@8aApods tod ph BAénety xod Ata Tod ju) degen), He 
achieves this shift by using Isa 29:10 as an introductory sentence (“the Lord has 
poured upon you a spirit of lethargy ...”) and by inserting the negative final 
clauses tod uý before the infinitive verbs. The result is a formulation of outspo- 
ken paradox - the failure to see or hear is caused not by the absence, but by the 
presence of the (crippled?) senses. This is very close to how the results of the 
prophet's mission are described in Isa 6:9. Paul then goes on and strengthens 
the point further by adding a third quotation, this time from the lament of a 
sufferer against his adversaries (Ps 69:23-24). Together with the catchword of 
"seeing" the connecting element with the previous quotations is the pattern of 
inverting the function (the table becoming a trap, eyes “darkened” — disabled 
for seeing). 


34 Cf. also 1 Cor 21—5; 4:9-13; 2 Cor 4:78; 6:3-10; 12:710. This interpretation of the hard- 
ships of Paul's missionary engagement as the necessary foil for manifesting the inner 
power of the gospel emerges most frequently in the correspondence to Corinth, but the 
pattern of a paradox, in which the power of the gospel — i.e. the power of resurrection — 
proves its efficiency in the existential situations of weakness, appears in variations in the 
other letters too (cf. e.g. Rom 5:3-5; Phil 377-11). 
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The context of this conflated quotation is similar to that of the Lukan Paul's 
speech in Acts 28: the Israel question. Paul employs the quotation at the end of 
a longer discourse, Rom 9—u, in which he wrestles with a problem, painful for 
him both personally (cf. Rom 93-2) and from the point of his argument about 
the sovereign and all-overcoming power of God's grace (xápic) — the problem 
of the rejection of his gospel by the majority of the Jews. The main aspects of 
the issue may be expressed in two questions. (1) What does the fact of Israel's 
resistance to the gospel of the Messiah Jesus say about God? Are his promises 
void, as he is not able — or not willing — to carry them out? (2) And what does it 
say about the fate of the people of God? 

In his effort to answer these questions, Paul applies two key thoughts: the 
concept of *remnant" and the scheme of "broadening the scope" The concept 
of remnant ([o6n6]Aeugo: Rom 9:27-29; 11:4) he takes from the Old Testament?5 
and presents it as the basic characteristic of the way in which God had been 
sustaining his people throughout history: each time opening — or indeed, 
"adding" — the future to Israel by preserving but a small remainder. From this 
perspective, the historical continuity of Israel had never been a matter of “nat- 
ural" procreation. Already in its Old Testament milieu, the concept of remnant 
introduced into the considerations about God's people the notion of selection. 
It distinguishes between the general (national) community and the "true" one 
and it is often bound together with the conviction that the very existence of 
the true remainder is due to some special and not expectable act of God.?6 

Paul's term for this unconditioned salvific intervention of God is xdpic, 
manifested with tremendous clarity in the resurrection of Jesus. The logical 
link of the mentioned basic character of Israel, being sustained through its 
remnant, with this core of Paul's gospel, may be found in his considerations 
about Abraham, the forefather of Israel. In Rom 4, he explains the nature of 
Abraham's faith in close association with his offspring, i.e. his “son of prom- 
ise’, Isaac — and concludes that the faith in having a son, in the situation of 
the “mortified body" (Rom 4:19: xatevónoev tò ExUTOD opa vevexpwpévov ... xot 
THY VEKOWOLW TIS Hirpoge Xitppac) is of the same kind as “our” faith “in him who 


35 He makes explicit reference to Isa 10:22-23 and 1:9 and to 1 Kgs 19:18. 

36 This is well illustrated in the story of Elijah in 1 Kgs 19, to which Paul refers in Rom 11:3-5. 
On the whole, the concept of remnant is quite widespread throughout the writings of the 
Old Testament, it is connected with more than one term (NW, 1’, with a more univocal 
connotation of deliverance: 055, TMW) and it can have both negative (admonition and 
threat) and positive (promise and hope) meaning, depending on the particular context. It 
is difficult to reconstruct its genetic line, but its origins are probably to be sought outside 
the Old Testament, and within it the concept gains its particular profile in the prophetic 
books. An instructive survey is provided by Hasel, Remnant. 
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raised from the dead our Lord Jesus" (Rom 4:25). Later on, when Paul comes to 
the issue of Israel in ch. 9, he points to her "Abrahamic" beginning (Rom 9:7-9) 
and shows this *unnatural" sort of procreation as a perennial feature of Israel. 

Here we can also see the connection with the other aspect of Paul's solution 
of the Israel question, the scheme of broadening the scope (cf. Rom 9:23-26; 
10:12; 11:11-12.25-27). It stands in a certain tension vis-à-vis the notion of rem- 
nant, which itself associates rather a diminishing scale. But Paul insists on the 
paradox: God's sustenance of the remnant eventually does not mean selection, 
restriction, narrowing down, but rather opening up wider access. In Paul's 
view, the ecclesia of God, summoned by the gospel, is not a Jewish elite of the 
faithful, but a congregation made up of the Jews and the pagans. Election does 
not necessarily mean selection (cf. Rom 11:5: xat exAoyyv yápıtoç). 

It is this concept of radical “broadening the scope" that allows Paul also 
to keep up hope for those Jews who have so far answered his testimony with 
rejection — to imagine the possibility of the re-grafting of the once broken- 
off branches (Rom 11:23). Such a process is quite unnatural, in the nature re- 
ally impossible. Paul's reasoning in this case is rather simplistic: “it is in God's 
power" (8uvortóc yao Zorn 6 0cóc). The same phrase he used to characterise the 
faith of Abraham that “God is able (Suvatég żotıv) to do what he had promised" 
(Rom 4:21). Again, it is not difficult to see that the basis of this conviction is 
faith in God, who “has raised Jesus from the dead”. 

Itis within this scheme of paradoxical *broadening the scope" that Paul em- 
ploys the motif of obstinacy caused by God. To express the paradox in another 
way: the people were provided with a dimmed spirit, not-seeing eyes and not- 
hearing ears — in order to come to the right understanding, seeing and hear- 
ing on a detour, following the pagans, to whom their obstinacy had opened 
the gates. On this detour they may become acquainted anew with the God 
they traditionally claimed to know, to learn what it really means that he is the 
God who “brings the dead to life and calls into existence what does not exist" 
(Rom 427; cf. 9:25-26). 


4 Conclusions 


There are difficult questions concerning the involvement of God in human his- 
tory. Among other things, they are provoked by the fact of apostasy, the appar- 
ent failure of God's dealing with people. Is God unable to change the human 
heart? A possible answer to such questions is the concept of God's (selective) 
election. However, there is also a less accessible answer - the motif of obsti- 
nacy, and particularly its most distinct form, the motif of a “blinding message’, 
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obstinacy emerging in a direct encounter with God's word, as described in 
Isa 6:910. 

We have noted that this problem does not fade from sight in the New 
Testament, despite the conviction of its early Christian authors that in Jesus 
of Nazareth, God acted in a decisive way to overcome the alienation of people, 
providing the supreme revelation. The notion of the “new covenant’, originat- 
ing in a prophetic expectation of a renewal based on healed perceptiveness of 
the people towards God's will, became a key expression of this conviction, pre- 
served in both the Pauline and the gospel traditions. Nevertheless, the difficult 
question of God's involvement in history remained. It took the shape of the 
question of Jesus' crucifixion. The followers of Jesus, convinced that Jesus had 
brought about the fulfilment of the Jewish expectations of the Messiah, had to 
face the fact that no evident messianic age had arrived and that the majority of 
the Jews remained unconvinced. 

In this situation, the concept of a “blinding message" again offered itself as 
a useful tool for coping with the problem. We have seen that this concept was 
used to characterize both main aspects of Jesus' ministry, his words and deeds. 
The ministry of Jesus was understood by the early Christians as the ultimate 
revelation of God, yet both his teaching in “parables” and his miraculous deeds, 
by the fourth evangelist interpreted as “signs”, were at certain point described 
with reference to Isa 6. 

In the writings of Paul, which represent the earliest literary level of the 
Christian texts, we have analysed the connection of the motif of a “blinding 
message" with the person of Jesus himself, especially with his execution on the 
cross and resurrection, in which Paul saw the climax and the clue to the whole 
of Jesus' story and to the significance of his person - opening a new image of 
God to both old "residents" and newcomers in the people of God. It became 
clear to Paul and to his theological heirs among the early Christian authors 
that this Christological image makes God widely accessible, but hardly accept- 
able by the same token. Indeed, a blinding message. 
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Isaiah 6:9-10 in the Ending of Luke-Acts 


Petr Marecek 


1 Introduction 


The Acts of the Apostles end with a telling and climactic episode! about Paul's 
testimony in Rome: Acts 28:17-31. It is one of the most difficult passages of the 
book. This finale has some characteristics of incompleteness and does not 
give answers to the questions that a reader would instinctively ask. Why does 
Paul make no contact with the Roman Christians? Why do we not hear any- 
thing about the Christians in Rome? This is astonishing, since Paul had writ- 
ten a notable letter to the Roman church. Had Paul been deserted by the local 
Christians (cf. 2 Tim 436)?? Why does the Book of Acts not continue with an 
account of Paul's trial before the emperor, which is mentioned repeatedly, cul- 
minating in either his release or his martyrdom?^ We are not able to answer 
these questions? and have to be content with the ending that we have, any- 
thing else has to be left for speculations. 

Such ending of the story about Paul's testimony in Rome is rather abrupt. 
It records just his testimony to the Jews of Rome and their reaction, which, 
according to Paul, had been foreseen in the Scripture in Isaiah 6:910. This 
text was used quite frequently in early Christian preaching when the proclaim- 
ers of the gospel were confronted with rejection (cf. Matt 13:14-15; Mark 4:12; 
Luke 8:10; John 12:39-40; cf. also Rom 11:8). The content of the ending of Acts 
itself confirms that the author of Acts did not intend to write a historical report 
about the affairs of Paul in Rome (even if is based on actual memories). It is his 


i Fitzmyer, Acts, 790; cf. also e.g. Marshall, Acts, 441. 

2 Fora survey of the history of research on Acts 28:(16)17-31, see e.g. Puskas, Conclusion, 1-32; 
Troftgruben, Conclusion, 7-36. 

3 1Clement 5:5 ascribes his martyrdom to Go xoi Eptc “jealousy and strife”; these may have 
been found within the Christian community itself. 

4 Commentators since Chrysostom have been constrained to ask why Luke did not finish the 
story of Paul. “[The writer] leaves the hearer with a thirst for more: the heathen authors 
do the same [in their writings], for to know everything makes the reader dull and jaded.” 
(Chrysostom, Hom. 55). 

5 Cf. Marguerat, “Et quand’ 1-21; see also Omerzu, "Schweigen," 127-156. 

6 Interactions with this text in those New Testament passages are examined in the chapter 
“A blinding message: the paradox of obstinacy in early Christian theology” of this book. 
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editorial conclusion.’ For Luke the person of Paul remains central, but seen in 
a role exceeding his personal stories. 

The present chapter is divided into two major parts. The first part will ex- 
amine structural setting of the text of Acts 28:17-31 and the function of the Old 
Testament quotation of Isaiah 6:9—10 in it. The second part will show that the 
text of Acts 28:17-31 recapitulates some major themes of the whole work of 
Luke and brings them to a culmination. 


2 Isaiah 6:9-10 in the Structure of Acts 2837-31 


Acts 28:17-31, the last major pericope of the closing part of the Acts, can be 
considered a crowning conclusion of the whole double work of Luke-Acts. It 
reports Paul’s stay of about two years in Rome. The text of the pericope is a 
well-defined textual unit. The verses 16 and 30-31 mutually correspond and 
form an inclusio: verse 16 reports Paul's arrival in Rome and his lodging under 
military control, while verses 30-31 give information about Paul's missionary 
activity while lodging in Rome for two years.? The transitional verse 16 marks 
the end of the last “we” passage in Acts (2711-2836),? and so it would be more 
appropriately included in the previous textual unit, the journey from Malta to 
Rome (Acts 28:116). 

The passage is located in Rome, specifically in the private lodgings of Paul 
(vv. 23, 30), where he was allowed to live by himself (v. 16), and it consists of 
two main parts: verses 17-28 and 30-31.!° These two parts differ from each 
other both in terms of their formal ordering and in terms of content. The first 
textual unit has two scenes (vv. 17-22 and 23-28) that give account of Paul's 
two meetings with the Jews living in Rome. The second unit (vv. 30-31) does 


7 The text of Acts 28:17-31, with the possible exception of verse 30a, is generally recognised 
asa Lucan composition. Weiser, Apostelgeschichte, 373—374. 
8 The formulation évépetvev ... év diy poðwpatı “He remained ... in his lodgings” (Acts 28:30) 


is an echo of uévety xa &xvxóv "lived by himself” (v. 16). Furthermore, we can observe a pe- 
culiar correspondence in the prefixes of the verbs: eioYj9oyev (v. 16) and eleropevopévouc 
(v. 30). 

9 There are three other such “we” passages in Acts (161017; 20:515; 21:1-18). 

10 Acts 28:29 is considered an insertion, which is found only in the manuscripts of the 
Occidental text, in the Vulgate: "After he had spoken, the Jews went away, arguing vigor- 
ously among themselves." Cf. Novum Testamentum Graece, 480. The addition looks back 
to the verse Acts 28:25 and emphasises the difference of Jewish opinion (which the quota- 
tion from Isaiah neglects). The reviser softened the picture of the response of the Jews. 
Metzger, Commentary, 444: "The addition was probably made because of the abrupt tran- 
sition from ver. 28 to ver. 30." 
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not deal with the Jews, but provides a summarising information about Paul's 
teaching activity (with all boldness and without hindrance). At the same time 
this brief closing summary constitutes the “epilogue” of the whole work. 

The story about the two meetings of Paul with the Jews in Rome is skilfully 
composed. The remarks about the permission granted to Paul to live by him- 
self (v. 16b) and eventually about his two full years' stay in his lodgings (v. 30) 
provide a frame for the passage. Each of the two scenes is characterised by a 
double subdivision. 

The first scene gives account of Paul's meeting with the leaders of the Jews 
that took place shortly (v. 17: "three days later") after the arduous journey of 
Paul to Rome." Its parts are marked by two speeches, both starting with a per- 
sonal pronoun in the emphatic position: ¿yw (v. 17b); nuets (v. 21). In this way 
each protagonist introduces himself to the partner. In the first speech (vv. 17- 
20) Paul apologetically clarifies his situation as a prisoner in Rome. The Jews in 
their reaction (vv. 21-22) are fair-minded enough to invite Paul to declare his 
“views” to them, which provides a stimulus for a further meeting. 

This meeting is narrated in the second scene (vv. 23-28), in a form similar to 
the first one. In the second scene, however, after the introductory description 
of the circumstances and the content of Paul's preaching (v. 23), the reaction 
of the Jews, this time ambivalent, is reported in the first place (vv. 24.252), fol- 
lowed by the words of Paul in direct speech (vv. 25b—28). From the narrative 
point of view, this transposition — first the reaction and then the speech — has 
a particular reason: in this way the whole scene gains a clearly “programmatic 
character" that culminates in the last statement of Paul with the quotation 
from Isaiah (vv. 26-27) and the deduced “final conclusion"? (v. 28). 

There are some traits of parallelism between these two scenes (vv. 17-22 
and 23-28), particularly at their beginnings'^ and at their ends.!5 On the basis 
of the parallelism between verses 22 and 28, it is possible to regard verse 28 as 


11 Paul's action — making contact with the Jews — corresponds to his previous usual behav- 
iour in Acts (cf. Acts 13:4-14; 14:1; 17:2.10.17; 18:4.19; Rom 1:16). 

12 Roloff, Apostelgeschichte, 375. 

13 Pesch, Apostelgeschichte, 307. 

14 Vv. 17a and 23a: the time indication (“three days later" — “after they had set a day"), the 
arrangement of the meeting (“Paul called together the leaders of the Jews ... they had 
gathered’, “[Jews] had arranged" a day and “they came to him"). 

15 Vv. 22 and 28: the motif of listening (the Jews start to say: “we would like to hear [dxodcat] 
from you what you think’, and Paul says of the Gentiles: “they will listen" [odtot xoi 
axovoovtat]), the motif of acquaintance (the affirmation of the Jews: “it is known to us" 
[yvwortdv jutv £e], the proclamation of Paul: "let it be known to you" [yvwotdv obv Berg 
byiv], the Jews know that “this sect is denounced everywhere"; Paul wants them to know 
that "this salvation of God has been sent to the Gentiles"). 
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an adequate answer to the request for explanation expressed in verse 22. The 
intermediate verses 23-27 serve as a preparation for the final answer of Paul 
to the Jews in verse 28. Furthermore, it is also noteworthy to observe the cor- 
respondence between the coming and departure of "the leaders of the Jews", 
which is underlined by the presence of the antithesis. In verse 17 we find two 
compound verbs with ovv: Paul “called together" (cvyxoAécoc6ot) the promi- 
nent Jews, and these “had assembled" (cvveA66vvov). On the contrary, the mo- 
ment of departure is described with reference to a lack of agreement among 
those who visited Paul: "So they disagreed with each other; and as they were 
leaving" (&oúupwvor dé dvteg mpd AMNAoUG anEAVOVTO, v. 25a). Last but not least, 
it is possible to remark that from the theological point of view “the hope of 
Israel” is the key idea in the first scene (v. 20), whereas “testifying to the king- 
dom of God and trying to convince them about Jesus both from the law of 
Moses and from the prophets’ is presented in the second scene (v. 23). 

In the whole unit of verses 17-28 we can observe gradation. Both scenes re- 
veal a developing relationship. In the first one, Paul calls together "the leaders 
of the Jews" (v. 17a);!6 on the other hand, in the second scene the Jews come to 
Paul “in great numbers" (v. 23a). Luke does not specify who these notables or 
dignitaries are — perhaps presidents of a synagogue, elders?!” It is not impor- 
tant, because such persons represent the Jews in Rome.!? In verse 23, however, 
the expression rAsíovec indicates that more Jews have come to Paul than were 
present at the first meeting with him.!? 

In the first scene, the speech of Paul circles around his own situation (vv. 17c- 
20), whereas in the second one his speech has the character of proclamation 
(vv. 23c, 25b—28). In the first one, he is the accused, by the end of the second 
scene he has become the accuser, announcing judgement. In the first scene, 
the reaction of the Jews is still overall favourable (vv. 21-22), but in the second 
one their reaction is ambivalent (v. 25a): besides those who were convinced by 


16 Literally “the first men (oi mpétot) of the Jews,” a designation Luke also uses for the 
Jerusalem leaders in Luke 19:47 and Acts 25:2. It is striking that this last encounter involves 
Jewish leaders who have been portrayed throughout the story as fundamentally hostile to 
Jesus and to the movement proclaiming him as the Messiah. 

17 The leaders are here called “the first of the Jews," just as Publius on Malta was called “the 
first" (Acts 28:7). 

18 The inscriptional evidence from Rome informs us that the ruling elders were called 
“gerousiarchs”. See Penna, "Juifs," 329-330. Schille, Apostelgeschichte, 477 states that the 
meeting of Paul with the notable Jewish people is a sign of the meeting being on the 
highest level. 

19 Haubeck et al., Neuer, 889. Barrett, Critical, 1243 supposes that the term mA¢lovec is prob- 
ably elative (they came in considerable numbers) rather than comparative (more came 
than on the previous occasion). 
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what he had said, there were also those who did not believe (v. 24). In sum, it 
is possible to say that the first scene appears as a narrative preparation for the 
second one, which has a decisive relevance.2° 

If we now focus on the second scene (vv. 23-28), it is possible to notice a 
certain contrast between verse 23, where Paul is depicted as giving a long ex- 
position (é€eti9eto; imperfect) “from morning until evening"?! and verse 25, 
where Paul's final declaration is presented as ppa £v “one word", which is intro- 
duced with the aorist eimévtos. In this way the last words of Paul in verses 25b- 
28, which include the quotation from Isaiah and, deduced from it, his final 
statement, are presented as the central part of the whole textual unit in 
verses 17-31. 

Analogously to Acts 20:7, in Acts 28:23 Luke depicts a long-winded Paul and 
Luke creates the scene of the global, representative character of Paul, who 
tirelessly?? presents the whole Christian kerygma to the Jews. In verse 23b Luke 
introduces a summary of the preaching, in which he recapitulates the content 
of the missionary discourses addressed to the Jews in the Book of Acts: the tes- 
timony to the kingdom of God as a content of the Christian message,?? and the 
attempt to convince the audience about everything concerning Jesus, namely 
about the messianic function of Jesus in the history of salvation, demonstrated 
in his death and resurrection,?* and understood as the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise of Israel announced in Scripture. 

Luke does not specify which texts "from the law of Moses and the proph- 
ets" Paul used to expound Jesus, but they were surely those pointing out the 
necessity of the Messiah's suffering and his resurrection — the texts Jesus set 
before the disciples after his resurrection (Luke 24:27.44—47), which Peter used 
to show Christ's messianic status to the Jews in the temple square at Pentecost 
(Acts 2:17-36; 312-26) and which Paul himself expounded in the synagogue at 
Antioch of Pisidia (Acts 13:32-39). 


20 Zmijewski, Apostelgeschichte, 880. 

21 The phrase "from morning until evening" comes from Lxx (3 Kgs 22:35; cf. Ex 18:13; 
Sir 18:26). Schnabel, Acts, 1071 supposes: "Since the meeting is described as lasting the 
entire day, it is possible that it took place on a Sabbath day, when the Jews would have the 
time to meet with Paul for several hours, listening to the exposition of Scripture presented 
by a rabbinically trained believer in Jesus and discussing theological questions." 

22  Schille, Apostelgeschichte, 479. 

23 ` Delling, “Letzte,” 194. 

24 The announcement of Boouäeia tod Oeo as the overall Christian message appears in 
Acts 1:3; 19:8; 20:25. The message of “kingdom” is associated with the proclamation about 
Jesus in Acts 8:12; 28:31. 
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In Acts 28:24 Luke also generalises the reaction of those who are present. 
The proclamation of the Christian kerygma causes division?" among the Jews, 
as was already prophesied by Simeon (Luke 2:34) - some being convinced, oth- 
ers refusing to believe 20 It is difficult to know whether the expression “some 
were convinced" means the same thing as saying "some embraced faith" (cf. 
Acts 17:4)?” or whether it concerns only the theoretical discussion among the 
Jews about the arguments put forward by Paul.? It is necessary to say that no- 
where in Acts do we find a statement about the total rejection of the Christian 
message on the part of the Jews. The response to the preaching about Jesus in 
Acts is always mixed.?? Luke strives to show that the Christian message is a sign 
of contradiction that causes division. Acts 28:25a shows that at the close of the 
meeting the Jews disagreed each other. 

The disagreement among the Jews in Rome is representative of the be- 
haviour of Israel towards the message of salvation. It consists in a division in 
Israel with regard to the messianic question.?? This statement about the lack of 
agreement (&cóp.qovot)?! among the Jews has a double effect; on the one hand, 
it demonstrates that there are still Jews who respond positively to the message 
about Jesus.?? On the other hand, this discord among the Jews stands in sharp 
contrast to the unity (expressed with the term ópo0upo86vy “with one mind’, 
that characterises the followers of Jesus.?? The statement about disagreement 
among the Jews, which implies long disputation among them, stands in sharp 
contrast to the ensuing speech of Paul, which is characterised by uniformity 


25 The formulation ot p£v ... ot ð also occurs in Acts 14:4 and 17:32. In all three of these texts 
this expression refers to the split reaction to the Christian message. 

26 The verb dnictéw, which means “disbelieve, refuse to believe’, apart from our text, 
Acts 28:24, occurs in Luke-Acts only twice, in the resurrection narrative (Luke 2411.41). 

27  SojJervell, Apostelgeschichte, 626. 

28 Pervo, Acts, 681 states: “Although some of the Roman Jews found his message persuasive 
(28:24), and one can presume that some Gentiles did also (28:30-31), no baptisms are 
reported and no house-based churches are established. Paul functions like a philosopher 
who accepts any and all who care to attend his lectures." 


29 Cf. Acts 2:12—13; 4:1-4; 5:12—17; 6:8-14; 9:21-25; 13:42—45; 14:1-2; 17:1-5; 18:4.12-17; 19:810. 

30 The fact that Jesus will be a cause of dtapepicuds "division" was already highlighted in the 
Gospel of Luke (Luke 12:51; differently in Matt 10:34: u&yotga "sword"). 

31 The adjective &oúpgwvoç “not harmonious, in disagreement” appears only here in the 
New Testament, much like the opposite adjective cbuqwvos "agreeing", which also makes 
only a single appearance in the New Testament (1 Cor 7:5). 


32 Cf. Acts 2:12—13; 4:14; 5:12—17; 6:8—14; 9:21-25; 13:42—45} 17:1-5; 18:4, 12-17; 19:810. 
33 Cf. Acts 114; 2:46; 4:24; 512; 15:25. With respect to the idea of unity as a sign of a superior 
community, and discord as the mark of a failing community, see Parsons, Acts, 364. 
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and unambiguity. He utters only bpa £v “one word" i.e. a brief speech, 22 which 
stands in contrast to the long-winded exposition implied in the verse 23. This 
“one word" — which, for Luke, is encouragement, promise, confidence rooted in 
God, and its fulfilment®> — can be understood as the quintessence of the whole 
book of the Acts of the Apostles.36 

The final speech of Paul (vv. 25b—28), which gives the impression of being 
addressed to the larger audience that is mentioned in the narrative, consists 
of two parts (vv. 25b-27 and v. 28) with antithetical structure. The first part 
includes the quotation from Isaiah 6:910, which emphasises the idea of the 
inability to listen (the verb dxobw is the only expression in the quotation that 
occurs three times): this people will listen, but not understand (v. 26), they 
hardly hear (v. 27a), they may not hear (v. 27b). Contrary to this Old Testament 
quotation, in the second part the proclamation (v. 28) itis said of the Gentiles: 
"they will listen" (adtoi xoti dxovcovtat). 

The Old Testament text is introduced with a particular emphasis. The use 
of the adverb xoAàc (NAB: “well”; NIB: "the truth") in the introductory phrase 
suggests that the quotation from Scripture includes a sense that it alone is be- 
lieved to have. Moreover, it specifies that the subject of the promise is actually 
not Isaiah, but the Holy Spirit: the eulogy xoA&c &Ad2xcev is not directed to 
the human mediator, but to the divine originator.?? The reference to the Holy 
Spirit not only confirms the inspiration of the prophet, but also specifies that 
the truth expressed to "your forefathers" remains valid at the present time. In 
every instance in Acts where a quotation from Scripture is introduced by a 
reference to the Spirit, the Spirit is described as having spoken.?? 

We can notice that at this point Paul starts to "dissociate" himself from 
the unbelieving Jews. In verse 17 he addressed them as "brothers" (literally: 
“men, brothers"; &y8pec &deA@ot),29 which reveals an intimate and hearty 


34 The term ppa does not relate only to the quotation from the Old Testament, but to the 
whole closing speech of Paul. 

35 Bovon, "Schon? 230-231. 

36 Hauser, Strukturen, 34. 

37 Bovon, “Schön; 231. 

38 Cf. Acts 1:16; 4:25, where the Spirit is said to speak through David, reputedly the author of 
the Psalms. Acts 116 quotes Psalm 69(68):26 and Psalm 109(108):8 to justify the betrayal 
of Judas. And Acts 4:25 quotes Psalm 2:1-2 to justify the death of the Messiah. These two 
texts were also very important for Luke. 

39 The association of &vüpec with another noun in apposition was a common mode of ad- 
dress in Greek oratory: Zuëpec A€yvatot (Demosthenes, Olynthiac 1.1; Lysias, Or. 6.8); dévdpe¢ 
Logo tra “Israelites” (Josephus, Ant. 3189). See Fitzmyer, Acts, 222-223. 
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relationship.^? Now he speaks of “your” forefathers (v. 25b). Paul had not ceased 
to be a Jew (v. 17: he observes the customs of the Jewish ancestors), but now he 
separates himself from those Jews who had rejected God's word through the 
prophet Isaiah, who had opposed the Spirit in the past, and whose descen- 
dants were now doing the same. The obstinacy that Stephen reproached in 
the leading Jews in Jerusalem (Acts 7:51-53) is now seen in the leading Jews 
in Rome. 

In verses 26-27 Luke puts in Paul's mouth the words of God, addressed 
to Isaiah in the context of his calling and indicating the outcome of his mis- 
sion to Israel: his preaching will be met with misunderstanding on the part of 
the people. 

The cited passage of Isa 6:910 agrees with the Septuagint (Lxx), except 
for some small differences.*! The formulation “Go to this people and say" in 
Acts 28:26 is slightly different from Lxx, which has “Go and say to this people". 
The modification in verse 26 appears to be influenced by the wording in Isa 6:8. 
This modification is not to give “a more missionary tone to the command, "? 
but it rather highlights that the people to be addressed are God's people, Israel, 
and not the nations.^? More significantly, Lxx and the Acts quotation differ 
from the Masoretic text. The imperatives “keep listening, but do not com- 
prehend" (3px) vinw ww) and “keep looking, but do not understand" 
(apros) INT INV) in the Masoretic Text of Is 6:9 are changed to the emphatic 
future indicatives “you will indeed listen, but never understand" (dxof dxobcete 
xal od uy) ovvijte) and “you will indeed look, but never see" (BAénovrec BAeete 
xoi où py tònte), which express what will happen. The cognate dative dxof; and 
the cognate participle BAemovtes are used to represent the Hebrew infinitive 
absolute, which has the effect of intensifying the meaning of the verb.^^ In Lxx 
(and the Acts) reading of Is 6:10, the command that Isaiah has to carry out (ex- 
pressed in the imperative) “make the mind of this people dull, and stop their 
ears, and shut their eyes" is changed to a statement of fact (expressed in the 
indicative past) “the mind of this people has grown dull, and their ears are hard 
of hearing, and they have shut their eyes’, so that the induration is no longer 
presented as wanted by God, but as caused by the people. 


40 See also other points in Acts (2:29; 3:17; 7:2; 13:26.38; 22:1; 23:1.6) where a Jewish Christian 
addresses Jews as “brothers”. It is noteworthy that the address *brothers" is never used in 
Acts in connection with Gentiles. 

41 More detailed study of the various versions of Isa 6:910 is offered in the chapter 
"A Strange Mission of Isa 6:9—10" of this book. 

42 Palmer, “Mission,” 66. 

43 Peterson, Acts, 716. 

44 See Zerwick, Graecitas, § 61; Blass et al., Grammatik, § 198,6 n. 9. 
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Although the quotation in Acts 28:26 agrees substantially with Lxx, it is not 
possible to say whether Luke took the text directly from Lxx or whether it was 
part of some collection of testimonia. The text of Isa 6:910 LXX is used also on 
other places in the New Testament. It is paraphrased by Paul in Rom 1:8, and 
alluded to in Mark 4:12 and John 12:40.45 A full quotation occurs in Matt 13:44— 
45. It is characteristic of Luke that he makes only a brief allusion to it in the 
Gospel story, which was related only to the first rejection of Jesus (Luke 8:10), 
and he saves its full quotation until the end of Acts, when every effort had been 
made to "visit the people" (cf. Luke 1:68.78; 716) through the proclamation of 
the risen Jesus. It is remarkable that in the New Testament Luke alone quotes 
Is 6:9a and so applies the text directly to the unbelieving Israel in relation to the 
preaching of Paul. The quoted words “Go to this people and say” (Acts 28:26a) 
relate Paul to the commission given to the prophet. This may remind the read- 
ers of Acts of the repeated references to the calling of Paul formulated in the 
language of the prophetic callings (cf. Acts 9:15; 22:21; 26:17). 

In the original context, God commands Isaiah to tell the people to go on 
behaving as apostates who hear God’s word but who neither understand nor 
obey it. Their stubbornness is so great that they will not escape judgement 
(Isa 6:910). It is only after God's judgement has run its course that there can be 
any hope of renewal (Isa 6:1-13). Judgement, therefore, is not God's final word 
for the Jewish people. In the context of Acts 28:23-28, Paul declares that God 
has given him the same order as the prophet Isaiah, which implies that the 
conduct of the people and their response to God's word has not changed since 
Isaiah's time. Paul, by means of the prophecy of Isaiah, warns his audience that 
the nation of Israel is falling into the pattern of not believing and of hardheart- 
edness. We can see that this blindness/obstinacy refers to the people of Israel 
as a whole, and not just to a group of individuals — Aoóc is used with emphasis 
in the quotation from Isaiah both in the introduction (Acts 28:26a: mopevOytt 
Tipóc TOV Andv Totoy xai cinóv) and in the oracle itself (Acts 28:27: enaydvOy yàp 
ý xapdia tod AetoÓ tovtov). It thus emphasises the contrast between the inability 
of the Aoéc to listen (v. 27) and the ability and willingness of the Gentiles to 
listen (v. 28: «à £00), without implying a totality in the numerical sense, nor 
excluding the possibility that some Jews did believe or might still believe. 

In verse 28 Paul closes his speech with a solemn statement that can be 
considered as his testament and which has the character of prophecy^$ The 
"salvation"? that comes from God, that was announced by the prophets, and 


45 Cf. also Justin Martyr, Dial. 12.2; 33.1; 69.4. 
46 ` Eckey, Apostelgeschichte, 592. 
47  IntheLukan double work, the term owtyptov is also used in Luke 2:30; 3:6 (= Isa 40:5). 
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that is the source of hope for Israel, became present in Jesus and is commu- 
nicated in the Word proclaimed by the apostles, and is destined by God for 
the nations, that is to say for the Gentiles. For the third and climactic time, 
Paul announces a turn to the Gentiles — the first two announcements were 
in Acts 13:46; 18:6. It is necessary to keep in view that it is not said that "this 
salvation of God" will be sent to the Gentiles, but that it has been sent. The 
verb àneotáày is in aorist; this past tense refers to the coming of Jesus, whose 
universal destination was announced at the beginning of the Gospel: "a light 
for revelation to the Gentiles and for glory to your people Israel" (Luke 2:32). 
The mission to the Gentiles must not be understood as a consequence of the 
rejection of the Jews. This rejection, as well as the entry of the Gentiles into 
the church, is seen as a fulfilment of Scripture. These two things do not explain 
each other mutually, but both are explained from the design of God, which was 
manifested by the prophets.^? The verse 28, however, indicates that the separa- 
tion of the church from Israel is complete. From now on, the church becomes 
a Gentile church.^? 

As in the original context of Isaiah, so for Luke this divine indictment of 
Israel's obstinacy is not God's final word, in the sense that from that point 
the Jews will always be unwilling and unable to repent and turn to God. The 
concluding verses 30-31 are not related to the life and death of Paul, but they 
should be regarded as a testimony about the rise and spread of the gospel and 
the Christianity to which that gospel gave birth. In the verse 30 Paul is por- 
trayed as welcoming all who came to visit him. The word rác is very important 
for Luke, and it is no accident that he uses it also to end the Book of Acts. He 
wants to emphasise that the gospel message continued to be for everyone — 
“all individuals”;>° this includes Jews and Gentiles, whether believers or unbe- 
lievers, men, women, free-born and slaves,?! but the movement from verse 28 
to verse 30 gives preference to the Gentiles. Here we find a sign of the end of 
one epoch, the end of the salvific priority which had been accorded to Israel.5? 
The short epilogue (vv. 30-31), with which Luke concludes his work, depicts 
the permanent situation of the Christian community and of the mission of the 
Church (in the person of Paul): the mission, now released from the synagogue, 


48 Dupont, "Conclusion," 403. 

49 Mussner, "Erzáhlintention," 37. 

50 So Dupont, “Conclusion,” 376-380; see also e.g. Gnilka, Verstockung, 154; Schneider, 
Apostelgeschichte, 419. 

51 Schnabel, Acts, 1076; cf. also e.g. Marguerat, Actes, 387. On the contrary, Haenchen, 
Apostelgeschichte, 694 suggests that receiving all visitors refers to the Gentiles. So also e.g. 
Jervell, Apostelgeschichte, 630. 

52 Wolter, “Lukanische,” 253-284, especially 266—268. 
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from the priority given to the Jewish people,5? and opened to the nations, but 
without closing the door to the individual Jews who turn to the gospel. 


3 Acts 28:17-31 as the Climax of Luke-Acts 


The conclusion of the Book of Acts (28:17-31), as already stated above, is char- 
acterised by incompleteness. The author of Acts leaves off his story of Paul 
at an unexpected point. This does not, of course, mean that Acts is “incom- 
plete”, any more than Homer’s Iliad is incomplete for not depicting Achilles’ 
death.5^ Luke's use of "narrative suspension" corresponds to ancient models 
and allows him to accentuate major themes.55 In Greek historiography we can 
find numerous works with an open ending, e.g. Herodotus (Histories 9.114— 
120), Thucydides (History of the Peloponnesian War 8.109). An example from 
Latin literature would be the Roman poet Virgil (Aeneid 12.950-952). There 
are also instances of an open ending in Jewish historiography: 2 Kgs 25:27-30; 
2 Chr 36:23; 2 Macc 15:37.56 

That narrative suspension allows Luke to emphatically reiterate his pri- 
mary themes. That Luke's conclusion returns to earlier themes in his work 
and resumes them is not surprising.5” A closing summary was not only com- 
mon in speeches and rhetorical essays (e.g. Aeschines, Contra Timarchus 177; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Thucydide 55; De Demosthene 32; Cicero, Pro 
Quinctio 19.60), but can also be found in books of history (e.g. Polybius, Historiai 
2.71.7-10, esp. 7-8) and philosophical essays (Cicero, De finibus 5,32,95—96).5? 
The concluding section of Acts recapitulates many of Luke's most prominent 
themes in Luke-Acts. 

The conclusion of the Acts has connections with the whole of the rest of 
the book, in fact, with the whole double work Luke-Acts. With good reason, 
therefore, this ending functions as an anakephalaiésis, that is, a summary of 


53 The choice of the verb cionopevopar "come" (Acts 28:30) indicates a spontaneous coming 
in contrast to cvyxaAéw “call together" (Acts 28:17). This difference reflects the new situa- 
tion after the breakup with Judaism. 

54 Fitzmyer, Acts, 792. 

55 Cf. Marguerat, “Et quand,” 5-0; Marguerat, “Enigma,” 304; see also Baum, "Rhetorik," 
106-112. 

56 In 2 Kgs 2527-30 is suspended the account about Jehoiachin, King of Judah, who is re- 
leased from prison in Babylon. 2 Chr 36:23 mentions Cyrus, who proclaims liberty for the 
exiles but without informing us about the execution of his decree. 2 Macc 15:37 concludes 
a narrative about Judah Maccabee without referring to his violent death. 

57 Inclusio can cover entire books (e.g. John 1:1; 20:28; Matt 1:23; 28:20). 

58 | Cf Keener, Acts, 3715-3716. 
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the main arguments of the work.°? Acts 28:17-31 brings together all the major 
issues of Luke-Acts. The multiplicity of literary and thematic inclusions is 
truly impressive. 


31 Recapitulation and Conclusion of the Trial of Paul 

First and foremost, the concluding section of Acts revisits some themes devel- 
oped during Paul's defence in Acts. The first part of the conclusion (Acts 28:17- 
22) offers a sort of recapitulation of the whole history of Paul's trial (Acts 21-26). 

Paul starts to speak out in defence of himself (vv. 17-20) with the assertion 
that he has done nothing against his people or their ancestral customs (cf. 
Acts 28:17c). This statement refers to the accusation against Paul by the Jews 
from Asia at the moment of his arrest: "This is the man who is teaching every- 
one everywhere against our people, our law, and this place" (Acts 21:28; cf. 21:21, 
where we find similar accusations from Judaeo-Christians). The affirmation 
of Paul's adherence to Judaism is constant in Acts (22:3; 23:6; 24:14ff; 26:4ff). 
We may notice that the charge of betraying the Law and the customs of the 
fathers$? (Acts 21:21.28; 25:8) levelled against Paul is constant too. 

Paul's statement that ^I was arrested in Jerusalem and handed over to the 
Romans" (Acts 28:17d) corresponds to the prophecy of Agabus (Acts 21:11), but 
not to the facts: Paul was grabbed by the Jews and rescued by the Romans, but 
he was still arrested. This allows the understanding that he was *handed over" 
to the ruling power (by his Jewish opponents in the temple). It seems likely 
that the author of Acts wants to align the fate of Paul with the fate of Jesus 
(Luke 9:44; 18:32; cf. 24:7). 

In verse 18 Paul says of the Romans in his defence: "When they had exam- 
ined me, they wanted to release me, because there was no reason for the death 
penalty in my case.’ In the trial of Paul we find repeated declarations of the 
innocence of Paul: Claudius Lysias, a Roman official in Jerusalem, states in his 
letter to the governor Felix: “I found that he was accused concerning questions 
of their law, but was charged with nothing deserving death or imprisonment" 
(Acts 23:29). Festus, Procurator of Palestine, speaking to King Agrippa 11, as- 
serts: ^I found that he had done nothing deserving death" (Acts 25:25); the King 
is of the same opinion (Acts 26:31-32). In this way the Romans play the role 
that they also played in the case of Jesus (Luke 23:4.14—15.22). 


59 Aletti, Racconto, 157. 

60 The adjective natpĝoç occurs in the NT only in the final chapters of Acts (altogether three 
times: Acts 22:3; 24:14; 28:17), which refer to the history of the trial of Paul (Acts 21-28). 
In Acts 2434 natpĝoç appears in the appellation of God (“the God of our ancestors”); in 
Acts 22:3 it relates to the law, and likewise in Acts 28:17 it is connected with the customs. 
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Thereafter Paul states that when the Jerusalem authorities objected to his 
release, he appealed to the emperor (v. 19). The appeal to the emperor, how- 
ever, was not to accuse the Jews but to defend himself. Paul shows himself as 
being conciliatory; he forgets that the Jews are setting a trap for him, and he 
says nothing about the reason for his appeal to the emperor (the refusal to 
come before the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem; cf. Acts 25:910). He would like to 
convince the Jews in Rome about his affection for the people of Israel. 

In his final statement Paul says that he is a prisoner tried for “the hope of 
Israel" (v. 20), that is, for the sake of the common expectation of the fulfilment 
of the divine promises which were announced in the Scriptures. This faith also 
binds Paul with the Jews. The theme of “the hope of Israel" has already ap- 
peared three times in the history of the trial of Paul (Acts 23:6; 24:15; 26:6-8), 
where it referred to the eschatological faith in the resurrection. In Acts 28:20 
it lacks qualification. Apart from Acts 21-26, the idea of “the hope of Israel" is 
not so clearly defined, acting as the message of resurrection (see Luke 2:25-38; 
23:51; 24:21). 

In their answer to Paul's defence in Acts 28:21-22, the Jews use a noteworthy 
expression atlpects (v. 22) for the Christian movement. It may refer to the trial 
of Paul at Caesarea, where Paul was accused by Tertullus of being “a ringlead- 
er of the sect of the Nazarenes" (Acts 24:5) and where Paul defended himself 
with the words: “I admit to you that, according to the Way, which they call a 
sect (xatà Thv 686v Hv Aeyovow aipecw), I worship the God of our ancestors, be- 
lieving everything laid down according to the law or written in the prophets" 
(Acts 24:14). 

The comparison with the narrative about Paul's trial (Acts 21-26) shows that 
we can regard Acts 28:17-22 as a recapitulation of the whole history of the trial, 
in which the loyalty of Paul to his people and the obstinacy of his adversaries 
are highlighted. 


3.2 Recapitulation and Conclusion of the Ministry of Paul 

The final section of Acts, presenting Paul preaching in Rome, can be consid- 
ered both as a recapitulation of the ministry of Paul and its conclusion. We can 
especially observe that Paul's preaching in Rome resembles his first sermon in 
Antioch of Pisidia (Acts 13:14—41.42-49), which is generally considered to be 
the inauguration of the ministry of Paul.® 


61 Inthe first mention of the missionary activity of Paul in Acts 9:20—25, we find Paul preach- 
ing in the synagogue in Damascus. Already on this occasion it is possible to observe 
a two-stage pattern: the preaching of Paul caused astonishment to the Jewish hearers 
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In both cases the recipients of the preaching are Jews and in both cases 
there are two encounters on two different days (cf. Acts 13:42: “on the next 
Sabbath"; 28:23: "they arranged a day"). The initiative for the first meeting 
comes from Paul (Acts 13:14; 28:17), whereas the initiative for the second one 
comes from the Jews (Acts 13:42; 28:23). In both cases the first meeting ends 
with a request to hear more from Paul (Acts 13:42; 28:22) and in both cases 
there are more attendees at the second meeting (Acts 13:44; 28:23). In both 
sermons, Paul mentions “the law of Moses" and “the prophets” (Acts 13:38-40; 
28:23). The long sermon of Paul in Acts 13:16-41 can be related to the tempo- 
ral reference "from morning until evening" in Acts 28:23. The sermon of Paul 
in Antioch of Pisidia terminates with a menacing admonition that includes a 
quotation from Habakkuk 1:5 (Acts 13:41). This quotation has a similar function 
to the quotation from Isa 6:9-10 in Acts 28:26-27, which also has an admoni- 
tory character and which contains an indictment. In both cases the less suc- 
cessful second meeting ends with an announcement that the Gentiles will be 
given an opportunity to respond (Acts 13:46—47; 28:28).9? Finally, we can see 
that although Paul proclaimed in Antioch of Pisidia that "it is to us that this 
message of salvation has been sent" (Acts 13:26: ý uiv 6 Aóyoc THS cwmplac TATS 
&Eomeo ti), in Rome he announced that “this salvation of God has been sent 
to the Gentiles" (Acts 28:28: vote £Oveoty dec rd todto 16 cwryptov Tob 0g00).53 
The remarkable extension of salvation to the Gentiles is in accordance with 
God's ancient promise (cf. Acts 13:46—47).94 

When Paul turned to the Gentiles in Antioch of Pisidia (Acts 13:46) and in 
Corinth (Acts 18:6), he did not give up on the Jews — not in these two cities, let 
alone in other cities. Paul continued to preach in the synagogues of the towns 
that he visited.® It is possible to observe that Paul was met with a negative 
reaction by the Jews in the beginning (Acts 13:44—52), in the middle (Acts 18:5- 
11), and at the end (Acts 28:23-28) of his missionary activity. It means that he 
experienced rejection in all the main missionary areas — Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy. The reports about all three of these episodes contain three important 


(Acts 9:20-22); later on, the Jews conspired to kill him (Acts 9:23-25). Later on, there is a 
short report about Paul's missionary activity in Cyprus (Acts 13:612). 

62 Cf. Dupont, "Conclusion," 384—385. See also Gnilka, Verstockung, 147. 

63 Acts 13:26 and 28:28 are the only places in Luke-Acts where the word "salvation" appears 
with the demonstrative pronoun. 

64 In both accounts (Acts 13:14-49; Acts 2817-31) we find the quotation from Isaiah. In 
Acts 13:47 there is a mention of Isa 49:6, which emphasises the divine mandate to the 
Gentiles, while in Acts 28:26-27 Is 6:910 is cited, which highlights the rejection by the 
Jews of God's message with its messenger. 

65 Cf. Acts 14:1: Iconium; 173: Thessalonica; 17:10: Beroea; 17:17: Athens; 18:4: Corinth; 
19:8: Ephesus. 
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elements: the Jews resist and blaspheme against the word of God (the stub- 
bornness of the Jews is always briefly mentioned); the apostle utters the ad- 
monitory word (in Antioch of Pisidia and Corinth an admonitory gesture is 
also mentioned: shaking off the dust — this depends on the word of the Lord in 
Luke 9:5); the apostle announces that from now on he will turn to the Gentiles. 

Preaching to Jews continued wherever possible, but Paul took the message 
to Gentiles whenever Jews rejected it.99 The rejection of the Jews, as well as the 
entry of the Gentiles into the church, is seen as a fulfilment of Scripture (cf. 
Acts 13:46—47). The declarations in Acts 13:26 and 28:28 form an inclusion. This 
inclusio supports the view that chapters 13-28 are the second major part of 
Acts. Chapters 1-12 narrate the spread of the gospel from Jerusalem to Antioch 
and Peter is depicted as the central character, while chapters 13-28 describe 
the proclamation of the gospel as it proceeds from Antioch to Rome, and the 
main character is Paul. 


3.3 Conclusion of the Book of Acts 
The concluding section Acts 2817-31 also presents some parallels with the 
introductory section of Acts (11-8),97 and so these two texts function as an 
inclusio covering the whole book. The scheme of an ending recalling the begin- 
ning was quite common in the literature of the time.99 

We can shortly recount the resemblances between Acts 11-8 and 2827-31. 
Both the beginning (Acts 11) and the end (Acts 28:31) focus on the activity of 
teaching. By framing the narrative with references to teaching, the narrator 
has highlighted the parallel activities of Jesus and Paul; however, in Acts 28, 
Jesus is no longer the teacher but the subject matter, no longer the proclaimer 
but the proclaimed. Moreover, in both the introductory and concluding sec- 
tions of Acts we find the theme of “bearing witness to" (Acts 1:8: udprucH 28:23: 
Stapaotvpopat??), which is one of the central motifs of the Acts of the Apostles. 

We can also see that the Holy Spirit is actively involved in the pronounce- 
ments of Jesus (Acts 1:2) and Paul (Acts 28:25). The foretold empowering of the 


66 According to the testimony of the Acts, the attitude of the Jews to the Christian mes- 
sage was not the same everywhere. The Jews in Berea were more receptive than those in 
Thessalonica, for they welcomed the message eagerly (Acts 17:11). 

67 Cf. Puskas, Conclusion, 82—86. 

68 Josephus does not conclude his Jewish Antiquities with anything that fulfils what he 
promised at beginning of the work (20,261). 

69 The noun pdptug is used 35 times in the New Testament. The largest number of occur- 
rences is in the Acts: altogether 13 times (1:8.22; 2:32; 3:15; 5:32; 6:13; 7:58; 10:39.41 13:31; 
22:15.20; 26:16). 

70 The verb dtapaptbpopat, which occurs 15 times in the whole of the New Testament, is used 
nine times in Acts (2:40; 8:25; 10:42; 18:5; 20:21.23.24; 23:11; 28:23). 
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disciples by the Holy Spirit for missionary activity (Acts 1:5.8) is assumed in 
Acts 28. 

Furthermore, in both texts, Acts 1311-8 and 2837-31, we find a reference to 
"the kingdom of God" (9 BactAe(o tod eod: Acts 1:3; 28:23.31). We can observe 
that the preaching of “the kingdom of God" is, apart from Acts 1:3, where it 
refers to Jesus, and Acts 8:12, where it relates to Philip, always connected with 
Paul (Acts 14:22; 19:8; 20:25; 28:23.31). 

In Acts 1:6 the question of the disciples about the time when Jesus will 
restore the kingdom to Israel may correspond to the expression "the hope of 
Israel" in Acts 28:20 and the answer of Jesus, starting with the negative for- 
mulation “it is not for you to know the times and periods ..." (ovy bud Zorn 
yvQvou ...: Acts 1:7), is in contrast to the final statement of Paul: ywwotdv odv 
gotw bpi "let it be known to you" (Acts 28:28). Moreover, the concluding words 
of Paul, "this salvation of God has been sent to the Gentiles" (Acts 28:28), 
corresponds to the last words of Jesus in Acts: “you will be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth" (Acts 1:8)."! 
The formulation “the ends of the earth" in Acts 1:8 is an echo of the prophecy 
of Isaiah: “I will give you as a light to the nations that my salvation may reach 
to the end of the earth.” (Isa 49:6), which is quoted by Paul in Antioch of Pisidia 
(Acts 13:47).72 

In both scenes the idea of “remaining” is emphasised: in Acts 1:4 the apostles 
must not depart from Jerusalem, but they have to “wait” (mepiyevetv), and in 
Acts 28:30 Paul remained (évépetvev) in his lodgings for two whole years. We 
notice that the book of the Acts of the Apostles begins (Acts 112-14) and ends 
in a house (Acts 28:30-31), whereas the Gospel of Luke began (Luke 1:8-22) and 
ended (Luke 24:53) in the temple. 

Finally, Acts 2837-31 can be regarded as the conclusion of the whole book of 
the Acts of the Apostles, because the programme of the missionary work for- 
mulated in Acts 1:8 was completed with the arrival of Paul in Rome (Luke 24:47). 
The Christian kerygma reached the heart of the empire and so in this way the 
conditions were created for it to reach the ends of the earth. 


3.4 Conclusion of the Double Work Luke-Acts 
We have demonstrated that Acts 28:17-31 is a recapitulation and conclusion/ 
finale of the ministry of Paul by referring to the similarities between this 


71  InActsr8the missionary programme is expressed by means of four expressions, whereas 
in Luke 24:47 it is formulated in a more succinct way by means of two expressions: the 
missionary proclamation is addressed to "all nations, beginning from Jerusalem". 

72 Dupont, “Conclusion,” 390. 
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concluding scene and the inaugural preaching of Paul in Antioch of Pisidia 
(Acts 1314-49). In order to show that the closing section of Acts forms a good 
conclusion for the whole double work Luke-Acts, we will point out that this 
passage recalls numerous key points both in the opening of Jesus' Galilean 
teaching in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke 4:16-30) and in the introductory 
chapters of Luke (Luke 1-2). 

Jesus’ teaching in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke 4:16-30), which inaugu- 
rates his public ministry in Galilee (Luke 4:14-9:50), is preceded by the prepa- 
ratory part of the Gospel (Luke 3:11-4:13), in which the main role is played by 
John the Baptist. We can see that the self-introduction of Jesus by relating the 
prophecy of Isaiah 611-2 to himself (Luke 4:18-21) corresponds to his presen- 
tation by John the Baptist, which is also based on Old Testament prophecy, 
specifically Isa 40:3-5 (Luke 3:4-6). We find here the parallel between John 
the Baptist and Jesus that was characteristic already for the infancy narrative 
(Luke 1:5-2:52). In Luke 418-19 Jesus introduces himself as the saviour of all 
poor, feeble, and ostracised people, whereas in Luke 3:6 John the Baptist speaks 
of him as “the salvation of God" for “all flesh". By means of the two OT pro- 
phetic texts, Jesus is presented as a saviour of universal significance. This view 
corresponds to the final word of Paul in Acts, where, in his preaching about the 
kingdom of God and his teaching about Jesus, he proclaims: "this salvation of 
God has been sent to the Gentiles" (Acts 28:28). The formula "this salvation of 
God" (tò owtyptov roi 000) occurs only here and in Luke 3:6, where it is quoted 
from Isa 40:5. Thus, at the end of his two-volume testimony to the Christ-event, 
Luke sums up the universal character of salvation in Christ, which was echoed 
throughout the whole work.” 

There are still more similarities between Acts 28:17—31 and Luke 4:16-30. Both 
scenes start with an indication of location and time (Luke 4:16; Acts 28:16.23). In 
both stories the hearers of the gospel message are Jews (Luke 4:16; Acts 28:17.23). 
Both texts are divided into two scenes, the first one with a positive response 
and the second one showing rejection and referring to the Gentile mission 
(Luke 4:16—22.23-30; Acts 28:17-22.23-28): at first, the Jewish hearers are po- 
litely interested (Luke 4:22; Acts 28:22), but subsequently they give a negative 
response to the gospel message (Luke 4:28; Acts 28:24-25) and the Gentiles are 
presented as recipients of God's favour (Luke 4:25-27; Acts 28:28). 

Both events are interpreted as a fulfilment of Scripture, represented in both 
cases by a quotation from Isaiah."^ Jesus at the beginning of his ministry in 
Luke 4:18-19 quotes Isa 61:1-2, Paul at the end of his ministry in Acts 28:26-27 


73 Cf. Luke 2:1114.30—32; 3:6; 4:24-27; 24:47; Acts 1:8; 101—118; 13:47; 28:28. 
74 Cf. Puskas, Conclusion, 91-96; see also Neirynck, "Luke," 357-395, especially 387-395. 
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quotes Isa 6:9-10. It is noteworthy that these quotations come in reversed 
order than they have in the book of the Old Testament prophet: first the up- 
lifting message of salvation, the gloomy calling of the prophet at the end. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen, this latter quotation is interpreted by Paul in 
the following verse (Acts 28:28): it only means that "this salvation of God has 
been sent to the Gentiles". 

The closing section of Acts also recalls numerous key points of the intro- 
ductory chapters of Luke (Luke 1:52:52). First, both textual units contain ref- 
erences to the Holy Spirit speaking through prophets (Luke 1:67: Zechariah; 
Luke 2:25-27: Simeon; Acts 28:25: Isaiah) — this phenomenon, however, ap- 
pears throughout the whole double work. 

Second, in both texts opposition to Christ and his followers is expressed by 
the verb avtiAéyw "speak against, contradict; oppose, be obstinate" (Luke 2:34 
and Acts 28:19, 22). 

In the double work Luke-Acts this verb occurs on several other places. 
In Luke 20:27 it is in the context of the denial of the resurrection by the 
Sadducees (differently in Mark 1238) and in Luke 21:15 it describes defi- 
ance predicted by Jesus to the disciples in his eschatological speech (differ- 
ently in Mark 13:1 and Mt 1039-20). In Acts 434 it appears in connection 
with bringing Peter and John before the Sanhedrin, and in Acts 13:45 it de- 
scribes the moment of turnover in the encounter of Paul with the Jews in 
Antioch of Pisidia. The whole double work of Luke is delimited with the 
motif of resistance; mavtayod avtiAeyetat "everywhere it is spoken against” in 
Acts 28:22 corresponds to oypetov dvttAcyouevov “a sign that will be opposed" 
in Luke 2:34. We can observe that both Jesus and Paul were called to be “a 
light to the Gentiles” (Luke 2:32; Acts 13:47) and because of this they were 
both rejected by their co-religionists. 

Third, in both textual units we can find the announcement of salvation 
(cwtyptov), which also includes the Gentiles. While Luke usually uses the term 
owtypta (“salvation, deliverance"),"5 in the introductory chapters (Luke 1-3) 
and his concluding chapter (Acts 28) we find the expression owtyptov, which is 
characteristic of the Greek version of Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah."6 The neuter 
substantive adjective tó cwtyptov describes both salvation and the bearer of 
salvation; apart from the Lukan double work it occurs in the New Testament 


75 Cf. Luke 1:69.71.77; 19:9; Acts 4:12; 7:25; 13:26.47; 16:17; 27:34. 
76 Cf. Isa 40:5; 51:5.6.8; 56:1; 59:17; 60:6.18; 61:10; 62:1; 63:1; see also Ps 66:3; 97:3 Lxx. 
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only in Ephesians 6:17 (echoing is Isa 59:17).’” For the author of Luke-Acts, 
however, this term is crucially important and forms a framework for the whole 
double work. The quotation from Isaiah 40:5 uttered by John the Baptist at the 
beginning of the Gospel narrative in Luke 3:6, where he declares that "all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God (tò ourgpou toô 0200)", forms an inclusion with 
Acts 28:28, where Paul, after his arrival in Rome, is presented as proclaiming 
that “this salvation of God (tò cwrjptov tod 0200) has been sent to the Gentiles". 
As we have seen, this is Luke's peculiar interpretation of the enigmatic passage 
Isa 6:9-10. The last occurrence of tó cwtyptov is in Luke 2:30, which, together 
with Luke 2:32, echoes Isaiah 40:5. 

Finally, we can see that the idea of fulfilment, which was already stated in 
Luke 12 as a chief characteristic of both the Gospel narrative?? and the Acts,”9 
is again expressed through the quotation from Isaiah 6:9-10. The idea of God's 
plan of salvation is a basis of the necessity which is expressed frequently in 
Luke-Acts with the impersonal verb Set “it is necessary" 80 


4 Conclusions 


Although the story about Paul seems to end relatively abruptly with the scene 
in Acts 2827-31, Luke has given in it a powerful and effective finale to his book. 

The passage is skilfully composed, with a clear climactic structure in 
which the last words of Paul in verses 25b—28, which include the quotation 
of Isaiah 6:910 and his final statement (v. 28), create the pivotal part of this 
whole textual unit. On the one hand, by means of the prophecy of Isaiah Paul 
alerts the listeners that the nation of Israel is falling into a national pattern of 
not believing and hardheartedness. And on the other hand, he communicates 
in his final statement, with the character of a will or testament, that salvation 
is directed by God to the Gentiles. The rejection of the Christian message by 
the Jews, as well as the Gentiles embracing the faith, is seen as the fulfilment 
of Scripture. A brief epilogue (vv. 30-31), which follows after the final words 
of Paul, portrays the permanent situation of the Church and her missionary 
work: a mission away from the synagogue, away from the priority of the Jewish 


77 Pervo, Acts, 686: "This is an indication of the strong interest in Isaiah 40—66 in the post- 
Pauline environment." 

78  mÀnpóo (“fulfil”): Luke 1:20; 4:21; 9:31; 21:24; 22:16; 24:44; ovpmAnpdow (“be fulfilled"): 
Luke 9,51. 

79  TAnpow (“fulfil”): Acts 116; 3:18; 13:27; cuu màjpóo ("be fulfilled”): Acts 2:2. 

80 Cf. Luke 2:49; 4:43; 9:22; 13:33; 17:25; 19:5; 21:9; 22:37; 24:7.26.40; Acts 1:16.21; 3:21; 4:12; 5:29; 
9:6.16; 14:22; 15:5; 16:30; 17:3; 19:21; 20:35; 23:11; 24:19; 25:10; 27:24. 
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people, and now open to the nations, but without denying access to individual 
Jews who embrace the gospel. 

Not only is the passage characterised by a clear structure, but it functions 
as a summary of the main topics of Luke's work. Primarily it can be seen as a 
recapitulation and conclusion both of the trial of Paul, which is narrated in 
Acts 21-26, and of the ministry of Paul, which was inaugurated in Antioch of 
Pisidia (Acts 13:14-49). Moreover, it can be regarded as the conclusion not only 
of the book of Acts, but also of the whole double work Luke-Acts. The quota- 
tion of the prophecy from Isaiah 6:9-10 in it expresses the idea of fulfilment, 
which already appeared in the introductory verse of the whole double work 
(Luke 1:1) and which undoubtedly belongs among its main theological ideas. 
We can state that the passage Acts 2817-31 with the quotation of Isaiah 6:9—10, 
helps us to see Luke's double work as a narrative unity, confirming its main 
theological concept, which is the idea of God's mysterious and inscrutable 
plan of salvation and its fulfilment. 
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Isaiah 6:9—10 in Gnostic Interpretations 


Zuzana Vítková 


1 Introduction 


Gnosis was a religious current, or rather a specific way of interpreting the 
world, that appeared in the ancient Mediterranean at the end of the first or in 
the second century of the Christian era. It is not entirely clear what its roots 
were, but we know that it very early embraced themes of Christian thought. It 
also influenced the early development of Christian theology, though mostly 
in a specific ‘negative’ way, as the early Christian theologians and heresiolo- 
gists, such as Irenaeus of Lyon, were trying to establish and to define what was 
theologically ‘correct’ against the background of the opinions they attributed 
to the ‘Gnostics’! Thus, the heresiologists have brought under the common 
label of ‘Gnosis’ many diverse teachings of different people, whom they took 
as their doctrinal opponents. It is far from certain, however, that all the people 
and authors of the texts labeled as ‘Gnostics’ understood themselves in this 
way. Many of them probably considered themselves only to be Christians, who 
have a special insight and think in a broader context. What loosely connected 
the various streams and texts and what earned them the collective name, was 
the emphasis on knowledge (gnosis), which they took as a prerequisite for the 
‘awakening’ of the divine element inside the human being, and so for the pos- 
sibility of his or her salvation. 

The scholars of the last century took over Irenaeus’ distinguishing between 
‘orthodox’ and ‘Gnostic’ or ‘heretic’? and presupposed some religious ‘fight’ 
or ‘competition’ between quite well defined groups and its theological con- 
cepts, described by names, like e.g. ‘Valentinians’, ‘Montanists’, 'Sethians, but 
also the ‘Pauline’, Johannine’, and Jewish’ Christianity. They also followed 
Irenaeus in using the terms ‘Gnosis’ and ‘Gnosticism’ to cover a great variety 


1 Irenaeus also invented a model of a single and true Christianity from which the heresies 
diverged (see Brakke, Gnostics, 5). 

2 King, Gnosticism, 218: “Scholars have followed Irenaeus and the other ancient heresiolo- 
gists by using it to define normative Christianity and to render certain forms of Christianity 
illegitimate. (...) the academic study of Gnosticism in the twentieth century reinscribes and 
reproduces the ancient discourse of orthodoxy and heresy.’ 
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of ancient texts and intellectual currents? as well as in turning interpretative 
categories into social.* As a consequence the Gnosis began to be considered as 
a separate religion.5 

In more recent times, there appeared a persuasive criticism of this attrac- 
tive, but not very accurate and a rather simplifying scheme.® The Christianity 
in the pre-Constantine period encompassed much richer variety of diverse 
concepts than we can imagine. The boundaries between the groups were 
not clear, people and ideas travelled. In this era, we can speak only of 'proto- 
orthodoxy’.” The scholars criticizing the concept of Gnosis as too broad even 
suggest that the category should be abandoned because it puts under one um- 
brella people and texts all too diverse.® Others propose that the name should 
be used only for more delimited group of material, such as ‘Sethian Gnosticism’ 
or ‘Classical Gnosticism’? These scholars, trying to assemble a set of ancient 
writings that likely originated among a group of people who called themselves 
and were known as ‘Gnostics’, seek to re-define the term on the basis of the 
common mythology and ritual as a social category.!° Other researchers argue 


3 King, Gnosticism, 53: “The discourse of orthodoxy and heresy has been employed to con- 
strue the relationship of Gnosticism to Christianity almost solely in terms of difference, 
and the relationship of widely varying so-called Gnostic materials to each other almost 
solely in terms of similarity.” 

4 Brakke, Gnostics, 22. 

5 See, for example, Rudolph, Gnosis, 2: “We shall not go far wrong to see in it a dualistic 
religion ...” Brakke, Gnostics, 21: “As Gnosticism became [sc. in the work of scholars, zv] a 
religion seemingly without boundaries, the people and texts that scholars assigned to it 
assumed the characteristics of that religion, even if they did not display it.” 

See esp. Williams, Rethinking; King, Gnosticism; Brakke, Gnostics. 

Cf. Brakke, Gnostics, 7-10: “There was no single and uniform proto-orthodoxy, but multi- 
ple modes of piety, authority, and theology that later orthodoxy represents as its forerun- 
ners." Also the idea that we should track down the Gnostic ideas to one single root (like 
Irenaeus who believed that this ‘root’ was in Simon Magus) was abandoned. 

8 Williams, Rethinking, 214: “We have constructed category which is too poorly defined and 
inclusive too far of large"; see also p. 255. However, his proposed category of "biblical de- 
miurgical tradition" (Rethinking, 72—73) is also not very satisfying. Williams' book has the 
merit of deconstructing many clichés that have come to be associated with the 'Gnostics' 
(that they dramatically reverse the Biblical narrative in their interpretations; that they 
behaved in using the old traditions like some religious ‘parasites’; that they were either 
licentious or strictly ascetic). 

9 King, Gnosticism, 218. 

10 This group corresponds to those whom modern historians have often called 'Sethians' or 
‘Sethian Gnostics’; Brakke, Gnostics, 27—31; see also 50—51 (the list of ancient works attrib- 
uted to Gnostics and the related texts). 
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for approaching Gnosis as a category defined rather typologically, focusing on 
better definition and clarification of Gnostic features." 

A better classification of individual traditions and their differentiation, 
leading into demarcation of the reliable corpus of Gnostic texts (which more 
or less corresponds to the writings so far called ‘Sethian’), is very helpful and 
certainly needed, as well as a typological description which would define the 
main features of Gnostic thinking, so we do notlose from our sight a number of 
texts that share many interesting ideas with the 'true' Gnostic texts, but did not 
pass through the strict 'Sethian' classification. It is also usually better to speak 
more carefully of a ‘Gnostic school of thought’ or of ‘Gnostic tendencies? At 
the same time, we must bear in mind that since Gnosis was not a strictly de- 
fined religion, there was nothing like a Gnostic ‘orthodoxy’. Therefore, the ef- 
forts to extract a 'clear' form of the Gnostic teaching or to fix one version of its 
myth (e.g. the myth of Ap. John)? as something like ‘canonical scale’ should be 
taken with maximal carefulness. 

The salvific nature of knowledge mediated by divine interference may be 
taken as the main characteristic of the Gnostic thinking. In the Sethian texts, 
this was closely linked to a certain mythology, which drew from many tradi- 
tions, primarily Christian, Jewish and Greek. There was another important ele- 
ment of Gnostic thought closely related to the myth, namely a specific way of 
interpretation(s): a selection of themes and a peculiar optics, through which 
they were looked at. The myths of the Gnostics were in most part based espe- 
cially on peculiar interpretations of the first chapters of the Book of Genesis 
and of other well-known biblical passages. Among those biblical texts impor- 
tant for the Gnostic theology was also the Book of Isaiah. 


11  Hereis for example, the list of the main characteristics of Gnosis by Christoph Markschies: 
(1) completely other-worldly, distant, supreme God (2) introduction of further divine 
figures (3) estimation of the world and matter as evil, alienation to it, (4) distinct cre- 
ator God (5) explanation by a mythological drama of the fall of the divine element 
(6) knowledge could be gained through descended redeemer figure, (7) salvation comes 
through the knowledge of God and of the divine spark inside man, (8) dualism of various 
types. (Markschies, Gnosis, 16-17) The definition by Marvin Meyer speaks of “a religious 
tradition that emphasizes the primary place of gnosis, ... understood through aspects 
of wisdom, often personified wisdom, presented in creation stories, particularly stories 
based on the Genesis accounts, and interpreted by means of a variety of religious and 
philosophical traditions, including Platonism, in order to proclaim a radically enlight- 
ened way and life of knowledge.’ (Meyer, Gnostic Discoveries, 42) 

12 Ifin the following text I still do not restrain myself from labelling some texts, their authors 
and their teaching as ‘Gnostic’, it is with this caution and for the sake of simplification. 

13 Brakke, Gnostics, 44. 
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The Gnostic exegetes had at their disposal a large arsenal of approaches 
and methods, but one of them was very specific: they did not attempt to ad- 
equately ‘explain’ the anthropomorphic or ethically problematic features of 
the biblical God, but literally interpreted them as expressions of the true na- 
ture of the lower Creator god. Therefore, Isaiah 6:10 was one of their favourite 
biblical passages. 


2 Testimony of Truth 


One of the writings in the ninth codex of the Nag Hammadi library, called 
Testimony of Truth, is a polemic treatise with homiletic features.!5 The speaker 
is a Christian Gnostic teacher who emphasizes knowledge, promotes encra- 
tism, rejects martyrdom, and refuses to accept the doctrine that the God of 
the Old Testament is the true father of Jesus. We cannot ascribe this polemic 
tractate to a particular school of thought. 

After the author has brought his version of the Paradise story to an end, 
he adds a short commentary of his own in which he recounts the main ‘non- 
godly’ attributes of the Biblical God. He asks:!6 


But what sort is this God? First [he] envied Adam that he should eat from 
the tree of knowledge. And secondly he said, "Adam, where are you?" 
And God does not have foreknowledge, that is, since he did not know 
this from the beginning. [And] afterwards he said, "Let us cast him [out] 
of this place, lest he eat of the tree of life and live for ever" Surely he 
has shown himself to be a malicious envier. And what kind of a God is 
this? Indeed, great is the blindness of those who read (this) and have not 
recognized him! (Na@e THNTBXA€ TAP HHeTOOO ayw MMOYCOYWN) 


In the last sentence we could see the first allusion to the theme of obduracy, 
more developed further in the text. As a testimony to the malicious character 
of this "God" the author adds the quotation from Exod 20:5 (a classic proof-text 
for the Gnostics):? "I am a jealous God. I will bring the sins of the fathers upon 


14 See Vitkova, "Holy". 

15 NHC IX 29,6-74,30. The date of origin is probably the end of the second or the turn of 
the third century (Pearson and Giversen, "Testimony," 18; Gianotto, La testimonianza, 89). 

16 Testim. Truth NHC IX,3 4714-4844. 

17 Or: "it". Translation by Pearson and Giversen, “Testimony,” 165, the last sentence is taken 
from Luttikhuizen, "Critical," 79. 

18 Testim. Truth NHC IX,3 48,4-8. 
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the children until three (and) four generations", and, as the reason why this 
evidence is neglected by ordinary believers, he quotes Isa 6:10: 


àYO rteXa«Q XE TNATPE NOYEHT OYMOT AO NTATPEMOYNOYC P BAAE 
X€KAAC ENOYPNOEL OYA€ NNOYPKATAAAMBANe NNETOYXWM MMOOY 
dAAA NAI NTAGXOOY NN€TPIüCTeYe Epoq [a]y[W] eromooe Naq 


And he said: “I will make their heart thick, and I will cause their mind 
to become blind, that they might not understand nor comprehend the 
things that are said.” But these things he has said to those who believe in 
him [and] serve him”? 


In the Bible, the one who voices this utterance and causes the obduracy is God, 
and it seems that the only one who hears this as the recipient of the revelation 
is Isaiah, standing in the Temple. However, he is entrusted to deliver the mes- 
sage to the people who will repeatedly fail to hear, and somehow, in this way, 
to transfer the obduracy onto them. 

Who are the recipients of the obduracy, according to our Gnostic author? 
Under “those who believe in him [and] serve him" he understands not only the 
Jews in the Temple of the old times, but also his contemporary Jews as the re- 
cipients of the book of Isaiah (and of the Old Testament as well). His intention, 
however, is not to criticise them (they are blinded), but to show the arrogance 
of their God, who not only did not allow his believers to know the truth, but 
also — like a real villain — told them the modus operandi of his crime. The criti- 
cism of the author is, at the primary level of significance, aimed with full force 
at the Christians of the *main' Church, who identified the Jewish God with 
the true God, the Father of Jesus, because they need not be blind any more 
after the revelation of Christ allowed them to understand the true character of 
the Demiurge. 

The quotation from Isaiah is related here to the very possibility of inter- 
preting the Old Testament. This is testified to by the previous allusion to the 
blindness of those who read and do not understand.?° The end of the quota- 
tion of Isa 6310 varies, but it is evident that the Gnostic author believes that to 
“comprehend the things that are said" — that is, to understand the true situa- 
tion behind the biblical text — is very important, and indeed, brings salvation 


19 Testim. Truth NHC 1X,3 48,8-15. Amended translation of Pearson and Giversen, 
“Testimony,” 165. 
20 Testim. Truth NHC IX,3 48,2-4. 
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(as “turning and being healed" for Isa 6:910; John 12:40; Mt 13:15; Acts 28:27 and 
"turning and being forgiven” for Mk 4:12). 

The author of the Testimony of Truth not only knows the ‘milder’ version 
of Isa 6:10 of the Lxx, according to which the cause of obduracy lies in the 
people (“For the heart of this people has grown fat")?! but he is also famil- 
iar with the sense of the original Masoretic text (MT: “Make the heart of this 
people fat")?? and/or with the 'harsh' tradition of interpretation, in which the 
cause of obduracy is God himself (Mark 4:12; John 12:40)7? and reflects it in 
the first person causative (“I will make ...”): the one who acts here is directly 
the God - Demiurge. The “blinding” instead of “shutting” reminds one here of 
John 12:40.7^ The passage is recounted in the Gnostic sense and ‘translated’ 
into peculiar terminology, in which the “blinding of eyes" becomes the “blind- 
ing of mind (nous)". This is in agreement with the opening lines of the treatise: 
"I will speak to those who know to hear not with the ears of the body but with 
the ears of the mind.”?5 In the story of Paradise, the serpent promises: “On the 
day when you eat from the tree ... the eyes of your mind?® will be opened"?? 
The serpent here is not a liar, but symbolises Christ. 29 

The scholars examining the versions of Isa 6 did not discern between "mak- 
ing fat" and "hardening" the hearts and interpreted them in the same way 292 The 
tradition perhaps used these terms interchangeably, but in the Gnostic under- 
standing we could see the distinction. The Coptic oYuoT here is an equivalent 
of the Greek nayúvew, "to make thick? referring mainly to the heart being en- 
veloped by fat, perhaps as a consequence of comfortable living (cf. Deut 32:15). 
The obdurate people are probably not considered here to be directly ‘evil’ or 


21 More about this in the chapter “The Strange Mission of Isaiah,” 71-74, in this book. 

22 Using hiphil imperatives with causative force; see Evans, To See, 18-19, and the chapters 
“The Strange Mission of Isaiah,” 77, and “A Blinding Message: the Paradox of Obstinacy in 
Early Christian Theology,’ 83, in this book. 

23 See Vlková, “Izajáš 6,9310 v Novém Zákoně,” 105-11; Evans, To See, 91-106; 129-135. 

24 The passage in John 12:40 was inspired also by other Isaianic texts, see the chapter "A 
Blinding Message: the Paradox of Obstinacy in Early Christian Theology,’ 93, in this book. 

25 Lit. “heart”. Testim. Truth NHC IX,3 29,6-9. 

26 Lit. “heart”. Cf. Gen 3:5 and see also the interpretation of the same passage in Orig. World 
NHC 11,5, where the situation is described without using the metaphor of the bodily sens- 
es as the “opening of mind" (for Gen 3:7; Orig. World NHC 11,5 1911-12) and the “sobering 
of mind" (for Gen 3:5; Orig. World NHC 11,5 1191-2). For the specific ‘language’ of Gnostic 
myths, see Arnold-Dóben, Die Bildersprache. 

27 Testim. Truth NHC IX,3 46,4-7. 

28 See Testim. Truth NHC 1X,3 4815-49,n. 

29 Evans, To See, 13; Luttikhuizen, Gnostic, 77. 

30 See Crum, Coptic Dictionary, 479b—480a. 
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cruel in consequence of their obduracy, like the “hardened ones" (cf. Exod 9:12 
and Deut 15:7); they are only foolish servants of the demiurge. 

Isa 6:9-10 is not attested in the Sahidic Coptic fragments of the Old 
Testament, but we can find the quotation in the Sahidic edition of Matt 13:14- 
15 and Acts 28:26-27 (Horner). The hearts of the people are, according to this 
translation, “hardened” (NoT), so we can conclude that the Coptic translator 
of Testimony of Truth did not base his quoting on this tradition and probably 
translated directly from his original text.?! 


3 Apocryphon of John 


The treatise called Apocryphon of John has been preserved to our times in 
four versions.?? It is usually attributed to ‘Sethian’ Gnosticism* and its special 
value lies in the fact that it retains the Gnostic myth in the full length and in a 
(relatively) easy-to-understand form. The author, editors, or place of origin are 
not known, but the earliest evidence of the mythological core of the writing is 
around 180 CE.?^ The tractate is preserved in two distinct recensions, longer 
(NHC 1141 and Iv,1) and shorter (BG,2 and NHC 111,1). The speaker of the main 
part of the treatise is the Gnostic Jesus. After his crucifixion, he reveals to his 
disciple John the Gnostic version of the history of the heavenly and earthly 
worlds and the final destiny of the souls, according to how they behaved in 
this world. 

A very important moment in the story is the creation of Adam, depicting 
the foundation of human nature. In this creation, the archons and the heav- 
enly realm participated on opposite sides. The Demiurge Jaldabaoth, the illicit 
son of Sophia, whom she created without the consent of the Father — Invisible 
Spirit,” illegitimately took part of the spiritual element (called "light-power") 
of his mother?9 After his famous blasphemy “I am the jealous God and there 
is no other God beside me^?" Sophia realised her fault, repented, and was 


31 As we will see bellow, this also applies to the Coptic translator(s) of Ap. John. 

32 In the Nag Hammadi corpus there are no fewer than three versions (NHC 11,1 11-3210; 
NHC IIL1 11-40,13; NHC IV,1 11-49,19-28) and one version is contained also in the Berlin 
codex BG 8502,2 19,6-77,7. 

33 Fora definition of this category see Turner, “Typologies,” 169-176. 

34 One of the sources of the treatise was known by Irenaeus (AH 1,29); cf. Waldstein and 
Wisse, Apocryphon, 1 and 188—193; King, Secret, 17. 

35 | NHCILI 9,25-10,9. 

36 NHC II,110,19—21; 13,26—28. 

37 NHC 1I,113,8-9; cf. Isa 45:5-6.18 and 46:9. 
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taken up to the ninth heaven.?? Then a voice came from above, announcing 
“the Man exists and the Son of Man^?? and the heavenly Mother-Father - the 
true God - revealed his appearance (or image) on the waters.^? The archons 
decided to create a man according to this image and according to their^! (or 
God's*?) likeness. 

The longer recension contains a very detailed description of the creation 
of Adam's psychic body, accomplished by the authorities of the demiurge and 
their angels. However, their product was completely inactive and motion- 
less.*? Immediately, the heavenly Mother-Father sent his son Autogenes and 
the four lights to the Demiurge disguised as his angels. They advised him that 
Adam could be animated if the Demiurge blew some of the spiritual substance 
(which he had taken from Sophia and kept ‘inactivated’) into Adam's face.*^ 
After he had done this in ignorance, the body of Adam moved and was lumi- 
nous. Now the archons became jealous, for they recognised that Adam was — 
because of the power of light — more intelligent than they were and, moreover, 
free of wickedness. So they took him and cast him into the lowest region of all 
matter 28 

Immediately, the Mother-Father sent to the spiritual power in Adam a help- 
er named Epinoia ("Afterthought" "Reflection" or *hemembrance") of light, the 
heavenly Eve. With this helper hidden inside him, Adam raised himself in his 
thinking above those who had made him.^9 When the archons realised this, 
they bound Adam into the prison of a material body created from fire, earth, 
water, and their counterfeit (ANTIMIMON)*” or contrary (ANTIKEIMENON)4S 
spirit. Then they placed him in the Paradise and recommended that he eat 
from the (deceptive) tree of (their) life and forbade him to eat from the tree 
of knowledge.?? Nevertheless, because of Epinoia inside him, Adam was now 
immune to the archons' advice and he did not obey them.59 


38 | NHC I1113,32-14,13. 
39  NHCIL1144-15. 
40 NHC II,114,18-34. 
41  NHCIII1151-4. 

42 NHCIII,122,3-6. 

43  NHCI1,115,5-19,15. 
44 ` BG,25,8-175; NHC II,119,15—25. 
45  NHCII,119,25-20,9. 
46 NHCII,120,9-31. 
47  NHCII1219. 

48 ` BG,255,8-9. 

49 NHCII,120,32—22,2. 
50 NHC II,1 22,1518. 
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So the Demiurge decided to 'extract' the heavenly help from Adam (accord- 
ing to the short recension):?! 


AQPPNAQ €eiNe EBONA NTGOM NTayTaac Naq €BOÀ ?ITOOTQ ayo 
AGQNOYXG NOYBO)e EXN à.AàM ANOK MEXAT NAG XE TIeXC OY TE TBO)e 
NTOY AE TEXAY XE KATA 9€ NTAMODYCHC AN XOOC XE AYTPEYNKOTK 
AAR NTAgeWBC EBOA EXN NEYAICOEHCIC EN OY?BC aqopwoq ?N 
TANAICOHCIA Kàl TAP àqXOOC eITM TEMPOPHTHC E4YXWM MMOC XE 
TNAOPGO NNMMAAXKE NNeY?HT XE NNEeYNOI AY XE NNEYNAY EBOA 


“And (the Chief Ruler) wanted to bring out the power which had been 
given to (Adam) by him. And he cast an ‘oblivion’>? over Adam.” I said to 
him, “Christ, what is the ‘oblivion’?” And he said, “It is not as Moses said,5? 
‘He put him to sleep, but it was his perception that he veiled with a veil. 
He made him heavy with lack of perception.** For indeed he said through 
the prophet, ‘I will make the ears of their hearts heavy that5> they may 
not understand and may not see'"56 


The parallel version of the long recension*" reads the following: 


AYD AGOYMAE ACINE NTGOM EBOA ENTAYTAAC NAY EBOA ?TTOOTGQ aya 
AYEINE Hope AXN SA AH AYO MEXAEl MITCODP XE OY T€ TBE NTOY 
AE TIEXAY XE NOE AN €NTAMOYCHC CEAT EAKCUTM A4.XOOC TAP ?Pàl 
SH rteqgyoprt NXMME XE AGYXTO MMOY AAAS EN NEGAICOHCIC KAI TAP 
dY4X.OOC ITN MEMPOPHTHC XE Tta. 2 p00)5? eepal AXN NOY2ETE XEKAAC 
NNOYT eTHY ovre {X}NNOYNAY EBOX 


51 I quote the version of the Berlin Codex (BG,2 58,10-59,6). The substantial differences in 
the parallel passage in NHC 111,1 28,25-29,12 are mentioned in the footnotes. 

52 The version of NHC 1114 29,2 reads here (and also further in 29,3) the biblical (Lxx) 
€KCTACIC, “trance”. 

53 NHC III,129,4—-5: “He smiled and said, ‘Are you thinking that it is as Moses said ...'" 

54  NHCIII,1 29,7: “it was his perception that he veiled with lack of perception.” 

55  NHCIII,129,10—-11 “so [that]". 

56 Here and below the adapted translation of Waldstein and Wisse, Apocryphon; I translate 
Bae as "oblivion" instead of "trance". 

57 According to NHC I1,1 22,18—28. The text of NHC IV, 34,26-35,7 is (except for a couple of 
small dialect variations) almost identical. 

58 The same word as in Sahidic Acts 28:27 (Horner). 
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"And (the Chief Ruler) wanted to bring out the power which he himself 
had given him. And he brought an ‘oblivion’ over Adam.” And I said to the 
saviour, “What is the ‘oblivion’?” And he said, “It is not as Moses wrote and 
you heard. For he said in his first book, ‘He put him to sleep, but (it was) 
in his perception. For indeed he said through the prophet, ‘I will make 
their hearts heavy that they may not pay attention and may not see 


The story continues:5? 


"Then the Epinoia of the light hid herself in (Adam). And the Chief Ruler 
wanted to bring her out of his rib. But the Epinoia of the light cannot 
be grasped. Although darkness pursued her, it did not catch her. And he 
brought a part of his power out of him. And he made another form in 
the shape of a woman according to the likeness of Epinoia which had 
appeared to him. And he brought the part which he had taken from the 
power of the man into the female form, and not as Moses said, ‘his rib’. 
And (Adam) saw the woman beside him. And in that moment luminous 
Reflection appeared, and she lifted the veil which lay over his mind.9? 
And he became sober from the drunkenness of darkness. And he recog- 
nized his counter-image.” 


The story depicts one of the plots of the archons in the complicated story of 
Adam. This plot turns (as usual) against the archons: they wanted to deprive 
Adam of his light and helper, but the Epinoia (“Reflection”) of light cannot be 
(as the Gnostic author shows by allusion to John 1:5 and 1 Cor 234) grasped 
by the authorities of darkness and the result is that they only created Eve for 
Adam, his consort and helper of the same spiritual condition. 

The quotation of Isa 6:10 is put into the context of Gen 2:21, where the ar- 
chons are trying to extract Adam’s spiritual power from him. The aim of the 
obduracy is the first man, but the story of Adam here symbolises the constitu- 
tion of human nature, so it is the obduracy that the archons could in some way 
cause to happen to every person. The author shows that Adam’s sleep or trance 
means a decrease in his ability to intellectually recognise higher divine reali- 
ties. This could be fatal for him. But in the Gnostic stories, a continual heavenly 
help is usually ready for humanity. When Adam sees Epinoia and recognises 


59 Ap.jJohn NHC 11,1 22,28-23,9. 
60 Cf. the veil of Moses, which, according to Paul, lies on the hearts of Jews reading the 
Scripture and which is taken away when one turns to Jesus, in 2 Cor 315-16. 
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the image of God in his consort, he immediately becomes ‘sober’ from the ar- 
chons' snares. Nevertheless, this is only one step on the way to the Gnosis, and 
so to the salvation of the Gnostic Adam. It leads to the next (and still not the 
final) step, which is the eating from the tree of knowledge.5! 

The one who causes obduracy here is (as in the Testim. Truth) the Demiurge — 
the pronouncement “I will make" is in the first person future indicative. We can 
observe the interplay between the somatic and intellectual meaning of obdu- 
racy as in the Isaiah text. Adam is now wearing a body created from the four 
elements, so the external blinding of his physical and cognitive senses seems 
to the archons as a good way of separating him from the divine world. The so- 
matic "trance" (LXX; or “deep sleep’, “gloom”, MT) has an effect on his mind (as 
an “oblivion’, “forgetfulness”) in its spiritual blindness. However, the archons 
did not know the Adam's active “inner connection" with the true God, which is 
the Epinoia of light.9? 

The quotation of Isa 6:10 is, in a specific way, abridged and made "more pro- 
saic”. The original Hebrew (MT) “the heart of this people fat ... their ears heavy" 
was shortened into making “the ears of their hearts heavy" (8G,2)9? and then 
was probably further shortened into “making their hearts heavy" (NHC 11,1). 
In the light of this consideration, the variant of BG appears as the older of the 
two. The expression “making (the heart) fat" is not suitable for the context of 
Adam’s sleep, and so it was omitted. It is interesting that in the version of BG, 
a defect of one sense (ears) leads to a defect of another (seeing). The biblical 
"and understand with their heart, and convert, and be healed" is changed into 
the simple “that they may not understand and may not see" (BG,2) or “that they 
may not pay attention and may not see" (NHC 11,1). We have already noticed 
that in the Gnostic perspective a correct understanding is crucial for salvation. 


61  Ap.John BG,2 60,16—61,7 and NHC 11,1 23,25-33. 

62 We can find another “obduracy” passage in Ap. John NHC 11,1 30,9-11 (par. BG,2 75,710). 
The angels of the Demiurge have deceived the daughters of men (unlike the Biblical ver- 
sion of the story in Gen 6:1-4, they experienced a failure at first and then they executed 
their plan only after they had changed themselves into the appearances of their mates) 
and filled them with their spirit of darkness and begot children out of the darkness ac- 
cording to the likeness of their counterfeit spirit (Ap. John BG,2 7318-7510; NHC 1141 
29,6—30,11). “And they closed (Tau) their hearts, and they hardened themselves/them 
(aYTN@OT Nay) through the hardness of the despicable spirit until now.” (Ap. John 
NHC I1,1 30,9-11) “He closed their hearts, and they became hard through the hardness 
of the counterfeit spirit until now.’ (Ap. John BG,2 75,7-10). For the interpretation of 
Gen 63-4 in Ap. John see my article “Gnostic Rewriting”. 

63 In the formulation “ears ... heavy” the Coptic quotation follows MT and differs from the 
LXX Bapéws Yjxoucav. For a more detailed analysis of the various versions of the text of 
Isa 6:9-10 see the chapter "The Strange Mission of Isaiah" in this book. 
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Another important biblical passage that the author probably has in mind 
here is Isa 29:9—10,9* where we find the metaphors for drunkenness of the 
people and the “spirit of deep sleep" which God “poured upon" them (MT) or 
“made” them “to drink" (Lxx).® In the MT of Isa 29:10, there is the same word 
tardema (“deep sleep") as in Gen 2:21, which Lxx of Isa 29:10 translated as xatd- 
vuEic, “stupor”.6> The Gnostic author was perhaps aware of the original mean- 
ing or connotations of the word and it is probable that he put the quotation 
from Isa 6,10 into the context of the story of Adam because of this supposed 
background of Isa 29:9-10.97 

The term "oblivion" (8096)9? and the same notion of spiritual separation 
from the heavenly world are attested to by another passages of our tractate. 
The guilty Sophia also finds herself in a state of “oblivion” as a result of her 
misconduct; she has darkened and in the darkness of ignorance the “oblivion” 
comes upon her.8? Adam's body created from the four elements was also called 
"the fetter of oblivion’, by which the archons wanted to keep Adam in the lower 
areas of their world.”° 


Y x 


64 In LXX it reads: exAvOyte xod ExoTTE Kal xpainaAhoaTte oùx dro oxepa ODdE dto otvov: STI 
TeNotixev buds xüptoc rveüporct xatavdEEwS xal KapptoE TOUS dpbaryods adTaV xol TAY 
TPOGYTAV AVTOV xod vàv Apero ATHY, ol ÓPÕVTEŞ TA KUTT. 

65 The “drinking a spirit of deep sleep" from Lxx of Isa 29:10 probably is echoed in Ap. John 
NHC II,1 25,7-9 (only attested in the long recension): "And he made them drink water of 
forgetfulness (809€), from the Chief Ruler, in order that they may not know from where 
they came.” Cf. also the Sahidic fragment of Isa 29:10 (Ciasca): artxoetc TCOTN NOYTINA 
HESS NHT (“the Lord has made you to drink the spirit of grief”; cf. Crum, A Coptic 
Dictionary, 164). 

66 Liddell, Scott, and Jones, Greek-English Lexikon, 4u: "stupefaction", “slumber” (cf. also 
Rom 11:8). But cf. éxotyte in Isa 29:9 LXX and the éxotacts of Gen 2:21 LXX. 

67  Inthecontext of the story of Adam, he could also have in mind here, and polemicise with, 
Isa 2936 (“Shall the potter be regarded as the clay, that the thing made should say of its 
maker, 'He did not make me'; or the thing formed say of him who formed it, 'He has no 
understanding"" Esv): from the Gnostic perspective, the creation (Adam) could indeed 
have said that the Demiurge had no understanding. 

68 Only the version of NHC 11131 29,2 has here the biblical (Lxx) ekcracic, "trance". It 
seems that the interpretation developed also in the Coptic tradition through the 


DÉI 


choice of the word. Coptic Soe has a very wide range of meanings: "sleep", "oblivion" 


mn on 


"trance" “forgetfulness”, “gloom”; cf. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary, 518b-519 ("forgetfulness", 
"sleep" "carelessness"); Westendorf, Koptisches Handwörterbuch, 29 ("Schlaf", "Vergessen", 
"Erkenntnisunfáhigkeit"), 33 ("Vergefslichkeit", "Schlaf", "Vernachlássigung") and 290. 

69  *..butwhen she had seen the wickedness which had happened, and the theft which her 
son had committed, she repented. And as she was overcome by oblivion (Bae) in the 
darkness of ignorance, and she began to be ashamed.’ (Ap. John NHC 11,1 13,21-25) 

70 Ap. John NHC 1143 21,12. Cf. also the word expression “deep (or ‘heavy’) sleep" (dung 
eTeopa)), which is mentioned in Ap. John in the final revelatory speech of Pronoia 
(Providence). One of her saving tasks is to wake up the inner man: "And I entered into 
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Our detailed examination of one passage quoting Isaiah showed that the 
influence of this book or its tradition on Ap. John is multilayered and complex. 
It is probable that a lot of allusions to this Biblical book have not been recog- 
nised yet.” We have also seen that the Gnostics operated not only with the 
LXX version, but somehow, they could have been familiar with the original for- 
mulation or meaning of the Masoretic text. 


4 The (Second) Apocalypse of James 


We can also find an allusion to Isa 6:10 in the Second Apocalypse of James.” 
The first part of this Christian-Gnostic treatise, which cannot be attributed to 
a specific teacher or school,?? contains the speeches of James the Just as the 
possessor of special revelations of Jesus. To the end of this part, before the de- 
scription of his martyrdom (probably added later),7^ James says: 


“[...] and he allows me to hear. And play your trumpets, your flutes and 
your harps [of this house]. The Lord has taken you captive from the Lord, 
having closed (Tau) your ears, that they may not hear the sound of my 
word. Yet”> you [will be able to pay]"9 heed (+ eTHTN) in your hearts 
[and] you will call me ‘the Just One"? 


The double mention of “Lord” (xoeic) is difficult to understand. Hedrick 
proposes interpreting the first "Lord" as the Demiurge and the second Lord 


the midst of their prison which is the prison «of» the body. And I said: 'He who hears, let 
him get up from the deep sleep” (Ap. John NHC 11,1 313-6). She also advises him: “beware 
of the deep sleep and the enclosure of the inside of Hades" (Ap. John NHC 114 3120-22). 

71 In the index of Nag Hammadi Biblical quotations and allusions (Evans et al, Nag 
Hammadi, 478—489), the possible allusions to Isa 29,910 mentioned here are not listed. 

72 NHC V44 44,11-63,32. 

73 Kaiser and Plisch, “Die (zweite),” 423. Veilleux, La premiere, 14, considers the treatise to be 
Valentinian. There is no direct clue for the dating; scholars speak of a relatively early date 
on the basis of the Jewish-Christian tradition used in the treatise and of the lack of clear 
references to the New Testament and to the Gnostic systems developed later: Hedrick, 
"(Second)" 108, Kaiser and Plisch, “Die (zweite); 425. 

74 Hedrick, "(Second)" 107. 

75 Literally: “and”. 

76 There is also the possibility that the small lacuna at the end of line 11 contained the 
negative av; in this case, the reading should be “you [will not be able to pay] heed.” 

77 2Apoc. Jas. NHC V,4 60,1132, translated by Hedrick, “(Second),” 139-141. 
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as Jesus or the true Gnostic God the Father."? Funk omits the words “from the 
Lord"? I am inclined rather to suppose a scribing error and read the text as a 
double mention of one agent, somehow as follows: "The Lord has taken you 
captive, from the Lord your ears «were» closed ..." However, the question, who 
this "Lord" is, remains. Scholars usually see in him the Demiurge, who, by the 
Temple service, “captured” the people in the senses of the mortal body, but 
they still are capable of understanding, not by the senses but by their hearts 
(or minds).8° However, the meaning of the passage is quite obscured, partly as 
a result of the fragmentary state of the text and partly because it was probably 
corrupted in the process of transcription. 

The allusion to Isaiah was probably not chosen without reason, as the story 
of James offers interesting parallels with that of Isaiah. The setting is — as in 
Isa 6 — the Temple area.?! The scene of James preaching on the steps of the 
Temple is also known from other sources.?? The Temple ritual involved also 
music, so it was probably quite noisy there.9? So the ritual, prescribed by the 
"Lord" — the Demiurge, successfully prevented the participants from concen- 
trating on something else, and the only one who could really “hear” in this met- 
aphor was James, provided with this ability probably by Jesus (*he allows me 
to hear").8^ According to the Christian Gnostic author of 2 Apoc. Jas., the situa- 
tion of Isaiah may be repeating itself in a specific way in the story of James: he 


78 Hedrick, “(Second),” 140, note to page 60,5-7. He also ponders the possibility that the 
scribe has incorrectly written xoeic instead of xice (therefore the reading could be: 
"The Lord has taken you captive from the height"). 

79 Funk, “Die zweite,” p. 274: "Der Herr ist es, der euch gefangengenommen hat {...}, indem 
er euch die Ohren verschließt, damit sie nicht den Klang meiner Rede hören und ihr in 
euren Herzen aufmerken [und] mich den ‘Gerechten’ nennen [kónntet]." 

8o Hedrick, "(Second)" 140, note to page 60,5-7; Veilleux, La première, 178; Kaiser and Plisch, 
"Die (zweite), 430, notes 56-59. 

81 2 Apoc. Jas. NHC V,4 4518-25; 60,20-23. Although 2 Apoc. Jas. takes place in the outer, 
public part of the Temple. 

82 Ps.-Clem., Recogn. 1,66—73. 

83 For the music as part of the regular service see Amos 5:23; in the Temple, the courtyard 
of women and courtyard of Israel were connected by a flight of fifteen steps which cor- 
responded allegorically to the fifteen "Songs of Ascent” in Psalms (Ps. 120-134) and upon 
which the Levites used to sing. Near were the chambers where they kept their musical 
instruments and there was also the "Gate of Song" through which they entered (Mishnah 
Middot 2,5-6). Probably the author of 2 Apoc. Jas. situated James' preaching on these 
steps. He reports also that James for this occasion chose another place than he preached 
usually (2 Apoc. Jas. NHC V,4 4518-25). 

84 Still, also this passage was often conjectured in favour of reading that James is allowed to 
hear the voice of musical instruments; see Kaiser and Plisch, "Die (zweite)," 430, n. 56. 
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preaches in vain to the people who are obdurated by (their service to) the Old 
Testament God, and he is very well aware of it. But unlike Isaiah, James is not a 
servant or co-worker of this God in causing the obduracy. 

It is a question, how optimistic the treatise is with respect to the possibil- 
ity that the same people presented in the Temple would in the end become 
capable of understanding. Mareim, the alleged author of this testimony? “one 
of the priests", testifies further: 


[On] the day all the [people] and the crowd were disturbed and they 
showed that they had not been persuaded.... And I was with the priests 
and revealed nothing of the relationship since all of them were saying 
with one voice: ‘Come, let us stone the Just One 20 


Calling James “the Just one" is not the proof that they are truly “paying heed 
by the heart" but rather of the opposite attitude.957 However, there is still an- 
other possible allusion to Isa 6:910 in the same text, where Jesus speaks to 
James of the dullness of the others and assigns him as his intermediary in 
his knowledge: 


Iam the stranger, and they have no knowledge of me in [their] thoughts, 
for they know me [in this place]. But it was fitting that others know 
through you. «This is» what I say to you: Hear and understand - for a 
multitude, when they hear, will be slow witted. But you, understand as I 
shall be able to tell you.5? 


So, I am inclined to understand the people who will be able to see through 
their ears as probably not the multitude immediately present in the Temple 
during James' preaching, but as the "others" i. e. the future individual read- 
ers of the book, although probably at the starting point also “slow-witted”. The 
book of Isaiah, after all, was also intended for future generations. 


85  2Apoc.Jas. NHC V4 4415-17. 

86  2Apoc.Jas. NHC V,4 61114. 

87 The martyrdom story was probably joined to the preceding text later, so we do not know 
precisely the assumed original message and conclusion of the first half of the 2 Apoc. Jas. 

88 2 Apoc. Jas. NHC V,4 517-19; translated by Hedrick, "(Second)" 
To See, 161. 


123. See also Evans, 
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5 Conclusion 


In Testim. Truth and Ap. John, the quotation of Isa 630 is applied to the specific 
interpretation of the story of Adam and used by Gnostic interpreters to reveal 
the true malicious nature of the Jewish creator God. In Testim. Truth, the say- 
ing is quoted after the story of expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise and 
the author uses the quotation to clarify why the Demiurge's true character was 
not, despite all that was written in the Scripture, discovered by more people, 
and so exhorts his audience to understand properly: after the revelation of 
Christ, they need not be blind. In Ap. John the quotation is set in the context 
of Gen 2:21, where the archons pondered how they could extract the spiritual 
power from Adam. The author shows that Adam's sleep or trance means a de- 
crease in his ability to intellectually recognise higher divine realities. According 
to the Gnostics, the Demiurge could only create the physical obduracy of the 
capacities of the soul, but he cannot disrupt the inner connection of man to 
the divine world. This connection is located in Adam as the Epinoia of Light 
(Ap. John), or in the human mind or heart (2 Apoc. Jas., Testim. Truth). 

Despite the differences in the individual texts, we can see some common 
elements in all three studied treatises: the source of the obduracy is the lower 
god — Demiurge; the obdurate people are not only the Jews, but the “oblivion” 
describes — in a specific sense - the situation of all humanity. However, the true 
revelation (by Epinoia of Light, by Jesus, or through James) should overcome 
this obduracy and turn people from the perception through blinded senses 
to the proper understanding through their inner capacity - human mind or 
heart. This specifically gnostic interpretation significantly relieved the harsh- 
ness of the gloomy commission of the prophet, as it no more questioned the 
goodness of the supreme God, but rather was understood as a manifestation of 
the malice of the Demiurge. 

We have also seen that the gnostic authors knew at least some parts of 
the book of Isaiah very well and used it as an important background, against 
which they meant the story of Adam should be interpreted. As for the texts of 
Isa 6:9-10 and 29:910, they apparently not only knew their Lxx version, but 
were also somehow familiar with the original formulation or meaning of the 
Masoretic text. 
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‘Do Not Go to Another Field’ 


Late Antique Rabbinic-Patristic Exegetical Encounter over the Book of Ruth 


Eleanor Jasmine Foo 


1 Introduction 


There has been a surge in scholarly interest since the mid-nineteenth century 
in re-evaluating the nature of Jewish-Christian exegetical contact, particularly 
in the formative years of Christianity and rabbinic Judaism. With this develop- 
ment, there is an increasing boldness in arguing in favour of intertextuality, 
and comparative studies evincing exegetical encounters are gradually gaining 
ground. This paper seeks to build upon this trend and unearth greater poten- 
tial for deepening our understanding of Jewish-Christian relations through 
such exegetical encounters. 

The controversial book of Ruth invites curiosity regarding its place in 
the biblical canon, as it is a story with minimal reference to the divine and 
its main character is a Gentile woman. There was little early Jewish interest 
in this book.! Yet, unlike Esther, the canonical status of Ruth was never explic- 
itly questioned. 

The development in interpretation and the subsequent divergence between 
the Jewish and Christian treatment of the narrative is thus intriguing. In par- 
ticular, their respective treatment of characters (particularly Ruth's Moabite 
status and identity) portrayed in the story invites deeper inquiry. 


2 Methodology and Parameters 


24 Methodological Approach 
The purpose of this chapter is to illustrate the role of Scriptural interpretation 
in the interaction between the respective religious traditions, by comparing 


1 Allusions to Ruth in Second Temple literature were found only in Jdt 11:23, Josephus's 
Ant. 5.318—337, and Pseudo-Philo's 1.4. B. LX1.6. There is no mention of Ruth anywhere else 
in the Hebrew Bible save for the reference to Boaz in the genealogy in1 Chr 2:9-15. In the New 
Testament, she is only mentioned in the context of Jesus’ genealogy in Matt 1:5 and Luke 3:32 
(which mentions Boaz but not Ruth). 
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extant Christian and Jewish exegetical work on Ruth. In so doing, I try to iden- 
tify the nature and extent of the interaction between the Church Fathers and 
Jewish Rabbis over scriptural exegesis? and consequently any mutual influ- 
ences and polemic elements in both.? In order to prove such interaction, “one 
has first to fulfil a preliminary condition and prove — even by means of cir- 
cumstantial evidence - that the possibility of a direct or indirect connection is 
fairly probable." While this cannot be dealt with at length here, I will first out- 
line recent historical studies and comparative exercises to evaluate the nature 
and extent of early Jewish-Christian exegetical exchanges, in order to explore 
the circumstantial evidence of the probable connections in their respective 
readings of Ruth. 

However, one cannot completely avoid the sense of circulatory logic in ar- 
guing for the existence or absence of Jewish-Christian exegetical encounters. 
My arguments are premised on the notion of Christianity and Judaism being 
two religions emerging under "a mutual competitive influence"? and assume 
that some form of exegetical encounter did take place (whether in the form 
of direct contact or literary apologies) between the rabbinic and patristic 
writers. What I mean by exegetical encounter is best defined by Grypeou: "an 
exegetical tradition which appears to show awareness of, or a response to, a 
tradition from the other faith group.” Grypeou does qualify that more often 
than not, the actual means by which awareness of the other group's exegetical 
tradition was gained is unknown. The possibilities (which remain guesswork) 
include general knowledge of a subject of controversy between the two, actual 
dialogues between individuals or representatives of each group, or knowledge 
of oral traditions." Generally, such interactions are reflected by ‘borrowing’ 
or ‘polemic’. 


2 lam aware of the problematic designation of patristic and rabbinic writings on scriptures 
as ‘exegesis’ (Van der Heide, “Midrash,” 43) but I am using the term of reference here loosely 
and out of convenience. By doing so, I am not suggesting that either was exegesis in the strict 
sense of the word. 

3 Grypeou “Abraham’s,” 198, has cautioned against reading too much into parallel ideas, given 

that they stem from the same source of the biblical text. What needs to be considered is 

whether an interpretation may simply represent a logical understanding following from the 
biblical text. 

Malul, Comparative, 1003. 

Stókl Ben Ezra, Impact, 333. 

Grypeou, “Abraham’s,” 197. 

Ibid., 197-8. 
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2.2 ‘Polemic-Seeking’ Approach 

The 'polemic-seeking' approach identifies a given contrast between the set 
texts being compared and asserts that it was deliberate: the borrowing culture 
deliberately changed the borrowed material and adapted it to its own ideo- 
logical scheme, thereby taking a polemical stance with respect to that of the 
source culture.? One important indication of a polemic encounter is whether 
there is a reference in either of the writings to a well-known subject of contro- 
versy between Jews and Christians? which explains my focus on the theme of 
proselytism read into the story of Ruth. 


[W]henever a piece of rabbinic exegesis implicitly emphasizes Jewish 
repudiation of a notion or belief so prominently associated with Christi- 
anity that any Jew, with even slight Christian contacts, might be expected 
to have heard about it (albeit possibly in a garbled form), anti-Christian 
apologetics is to be assumed as a main motivation. The same will hold 
good where what the Jewish exegete is putting himself at pains to enun- 
ciate is some Jewish notion capable of acting as a counterpart to a well- 
known Christian idea.!° 


However, it is necessary to be circumspect about couching every contrast in 
such binary terms. The paucity of evidence relating to late Antique Jewish- 
Christian relations, coupled with the lack of explicit references to the other 
in both sets of literature, would caution against assuming a predominantly 
aggressive apologetic stance. The primary texts were, after all, principally ex- 
egetical, not apologetic, works and any polemical elements are likely to be 
incidental, as and when the opportunity arises. 


2.3 Intertextuality 

A precursor to polemic-seeking is the assumption of intertextuality. Having 
gained prominence in biblical studies — where it has taken on a life of its own 
since its inception by Julia Kristeva in the 1960s — intertextuality has become 
the more sophisticated way biblical scholars speak about allusions and source 
tracking. While the way biblical scholarship has appropriated this concept 
has not gone uncriticised, some have got round the problem by arguing that 
Kristeva's deduction about intertextuality — “any text is constructed as a mosaic 


8 Malul, Comparative, 31. 
9 Kessler, Bound, 28. 
10 Loewe, “Apologetic,” 174. 
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of quotations; any text is the absorption and transformation of another’! — 
is more of an ontological description than a prescription. Kristeva's idea of uni- 
versal intertextuality leads ultimately to the assumption that for any particular 
text, there is a set of other texts and voices which are potentially relevant, and 
incorporated into the text.'? 

Working on very different types of texts, Miola (with early modern litera- 
ture) and Robbins (with biblical texts)! have identified a range of intertexture 
that moves away from Kristeva's poststructuralism, which serves as a frame- 
work for this present subject. 


2.34 Cultural Intertexture 

What Robbins terms 'cultural intertexture' refers to the kind of knowledge 
possessed only by people within the particular culture or by people who have 
learnt that culture through studying it or direct interaction with members of 
it..^ This knowledge may be drawn from source texts, namely: (a) source coinci- 
dent, where a source text shapes the later text in such a way that knowledge of 
the earlier text is necessary for understanding of the later one; and (b) source 
remote, which recognises the existence of a source text that may not feature so 
predominantly in the mind of the author, or occurs within the sub-conscience 
of the author through its existence within the culture. 

Cultural intertexture thus operates through allusions or echoes, which lie 
somewhere along a spectrum of intertextual reference moving from the explic- 
it to the subliminal.!6 While allusions depend on authorial intention, an echo, 
which is a subtler intertextual reference, “finesses such questions" and is not 
dependent on the conscious intention of the author. Hays’ tests for detecting 
intertextual echoes are based on the concept of metalepsis, which links texts 
together through an echo with the effect of recovering suppressed or implicit 
points that resonate between the texts: “[a]llusive echo functions to suggest 
to the reader that text B should be understood in light of a broad interplay with 


11 Kristeva, “Word,” 37. 

12 Fairclough, Analysing, 47. 

13 On the basis of socio-rhetorical criticism, Robbins Exploring, 40, proposes that "intertex- 
ture is a text’s representation of, reference to, and use of phenomena in the ‘world’ outside 
the text being interpreted”. 

14 Robbins, Exploring, 58. 

15 Miola, “Seven,” 19. 

16 | Hays, Echoes, 23. 

17 Ibid. 29. 

18 Oropeza, “Intertextuality,” 455. 
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text A, encompassing aspects of A beyond those explicitly echoed."? Of Hays’ 

seven tests, the following are most relevant here: 

1 Availability: was the source available to the author who allegedly echoes 
it and to the intended readers? 

2. Historical plausibility: could the author intend the meaning and the 
readers be assumed to know it? 

9. Satisfaction: does the echo make sense of the text and enlighten the con- 
textual discourse??0 

Nevertheless, the calibration of intertextual distance will be, to some de- 

gree, subjective.?! Moreover, the source very often recedes into the discur- 

sive distance in such a way that it becomes difficult to identify real echoes 

from the readers merely “conjuring things out of the murmurings of our own 

imaginations.”22 


2.3.2 Social Intertexture 

Traditions — conventions and configurations — are in close proximity to source 
remote. Here, the ‘source’ can be from discrete texts that have become a per- 
vasive presence which may well have entered the later text via an indirect 
route, and does not require any direct contact with the source conventions.?? 
Such social knowledge is commonly available to all, regardless of their cul- 
tural location.?^ This gives room to find intertextuality between the Jewish- 
Christian texts even if the earlier ‘source’ text does not feature prominently 
in the consciousness of the author, as long as he had some knowledge and 
awareness of the traditions and conventions of the other and was potential- 
ly responding to that of which he is cognizant. This will accordingly reduce 
the burden placed by Hirshman on mapping out with precision the inter- 
pretative development in order to determine what and how the polemic was 
taking place 28 


19 Hays, Echoes, 20. 

20 Ibid. 29-32. 

21 Miola, “Seven,” 20. 

22 Hays, Echoes, 23. 

23 Miola, “Seven,” 21. 

24 ` Robbins, Exploring, 62. 

25 ` Hirshman, Rivalry, 130: “[I]f we refer to anything as a polemic or a controversy, we have 
not thereby concluded our task but simply opened up many additional questions ... we 
cannot avoid the slow and systematic collection of the various methods of exegesis used 
in both schools and trace, according to them, the picture of the confrontation and the 
hermeneutical encounter. It is not enough to say that something is a polemic, and we 
must take the trouble of describing the development of the argument as well as the meth- 
ods to which the contenders resorted on the various issues." 
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2.3.3 Historical Intertexture 

Reference to historical knowledge is able to inform and constrain one’s inter- 
textual reading on the literary dimension.?6 Historical intertexture potentially 
encompasses socio-political and cultural phenomena, although taking these 
into consideration may lead to imprecision in analysis. Nevertheless, this 
provides an avenue to examine the historical dimension of Jewish-Christian 
relations in late Antiquity and, specifically, controversies surrounding prosely- 
tism in order to determine the historical intertexture behind the primary texts. 
It would require the exploration of secondary sources beyond the primary tex- 
tual encounters, which would help corroborate the existence of such ‘histori- 
cal events’. 


2.4 Proposed Methodology 

As mentioned, the preliminary task is to fulfil the test of plausibility. For this 
task, in part 3, I will survey recent studies relating to Jewish-Christian exege- 
sis as to the likelihood of similar connections in exegetical works on Ruth. 
Evidently, source recitation did not occur in any of the primary sources, thus, 
the concepts of cultural and social intertexture would be helpful. I argue that 
there was historical awareness of Jewish-Christian exegetical thoughts on Ruth 
even if neither of the groups necessarily had the actual source text of the other 
to work with. 

When the plausibility test is satisfied, part 4 will be a comparative exercise 
tracing the development of thought and arguments in the primary sources. 
The ‘polemic-seeking approach’ is employed to determine whether there was 
a hidden controversy underlying the rhetoric. The criteria thus goes beyond 
whether the reading of intertextual overtones feels’ right, to whether it makes 
much greater sense of the text than otherwise. Does an intertextual interpre- 
tation best explain the conclusions that the Church Fathers and the Rabbis 
arrived at? 

Part 5 examines the historical intertexture which brings together the data 
relating to the Jewish-Christian controversy on conversion and proselytism 
and shows how these may elucidate the patristic and rabbinic texts in our sur- 
vey. This will move us beyond the literary realm to the social text of the socio- 
cultural milieu within which the various texts were birthed in order to measure 
against the hypothesis of an exegetical encounter. 

The caveat needs to be raised at the outset that in the case of something as 
multi-faceted and complex as the Jewish-Christian encounter, it is impossible 


26 Hays, Echoes, 28. 
27 Robbins, Exploring, 62. 
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in one short study to trace the course of the interpretative development down 
to the different geographical and historical time periods, even though “a more 
differentiating investigation of the patristic sources might perhaps reveal 
regional differences"73 A wide net cutting across a broad geographical and 
chronological range, while acknowledging differences in time and proximity, 
is thus inevitable. 

The rabbinic sources investigated in this paper are the Targum on Ruth and 
Ruth Rabbah. The patristic treatment of the book of Ruth was significantly 
less thorough and only a few commentaries had been devoted entirely to the 
book: Isidore of Seville and Rabanus Maurus (and to a lesser degree, the earlier 
work of Theodoret of Cyrus) were the only ones within the time frame under 
consideration. 

The time frame of our examination is loosely speaking, late Antiquity, from 
the fourth century to the early ninth century (bookended by Ambrose and 
Rabanus).”9 This was also a formative period for both ecclesiastical Christianity 
and normative Judaism, which makes the survey of the textual interaction with 
the shared text fascinating.?0 


3 Plausibility Test of Exegetical Encounters 


From the second century, the challenges posed by gnostics, Marcionites, and 
perhaps even pagans, gave rise to the need for Christians to demonstrate their 
association with the ancient Jewish faith and, accordingly, its sacred text. Once 
Christianity had won the battle for retention of the Hebrew Scriptures as part 
of its canon, the onus was laid on subsequent generations to “read all parts 


28 ` Stókl Ben Ezra, Impact, 334. 

29 This also marked the genesis of the Carolingian age, with a surge of interest in the patris- 
tic exegetical legacy. Cf. Contreni, “Patristic,’ 525—526: "They constituted the first great 
audience for the church fathers ... The ubiquity of the Bible and the elaboration of a pa- 
tristically mediated biblical culture in the generations between 750 and 1000 were owed 
to the success of a biblical model of kingship and the currency of the notion that the 
Carolingians were the new Israel." 

30 Accordingly, earlier works by Josephus and Hippolytus have been intentionally excluded. 
Further, within this surveyed period, I have also limited my choice of primary sources 
to those that deal extensively or primarily with the biblical text of Ruth, avoiding those 
which only make cursory reference to the biblical text or to the character of Ruth (such 
as the Babylonian Talmud, Jerome, or Paulinus of Nola). Occasional references may be 
made to these works (such as to Ambrose and Chrysostom, where discussions on Ruth 
were related to her appearance in the genealogy of Jesus), but they will not be examined 
extensively. 
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of the Bible as meaningful and edifying.”*! Thus, appropriating an exclusive 
body of Jewish sacred writings and redefining the meaning in the same text — 
through sometimes overlapping exegetical approaches — Christians also relied 
on their new introduction of 'apostolic' text which added to, or altered, the 
meaning of the older Jewish texts. 

Since Irenaeus and Origen, the Christocentric allegorical reading had been 
used to defend the authority of the Old Testament against its detractors and 
at the same time to illustrate the connection of these passages to the New 
Covenant established by Christ.?? Unsurprisingly, it did not take long for the 
hermeneutical styles of Jews and Christians to start diverging. 

As history witnessed the flourishing of Christian and Jewish exegetical lit- 
erature, each religion tended to interpret the shared Bible in a way aimed at ex- 
cluding the other's interpretation and thus destroying the biblical foundations 
of its faith, resulting in *a powerful intertextuality between the two exegetical 
traditions.”33 That said, this theory of polemical antagonism can be overrated. 
Direct contact and disputations between the two groups over dogmatic or 
hermeneutical questions were not likely the norm.?* Nevertheless, dialectical 
hermeneutics does not rely on actual contact or disputations between Jews 
and Christians as long as we are able to meet the test of historical plausibility. 

One key argument against the existence of exegetical encounters is the over- 
whelming lack of explicit reference of one group to the other. This is especially 
true of rabbinic writings, which do not seem to deem Christians worthy even 
of mention or debate. It is a well-known and puzzling fact that Christianity is 
openly referred to surprisingly rarely in classic rabbinic literature, despite the 
fact that much of those literature were composed at a time when Christianity 
was triumphing spectacularly in the political sphere, appropriating Palestine 
as a Christian holy space 28 Even scholars who vehemently argue against direct 
contact or dialogue between both groups do concede that casual social con- 
tact, in all likelihood, existed.3& 


31 Clark “Interpretive,” 131. 

32 Hall, Reading, 140. 

33 Alexander, "Beginning, 1. 

34  Stemberger, “Exegetical,’ 574-575. 

35 Alexander, “Beginning,” 4. 

36 Acknowledging the possibility of indirect and casual contact, Stemberger "Exegetical," 
574, conceded that Jewish reactions to Christianity did nevertheless exist. The ex- 
amples he provided included the revision of the Septuagint, the exclusion of the Ten 
Commandments from the phylacteries and their removal from the daily prayer, and most 
notably, the development of the Jewish interpretation of Genesis 22. 
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[T]he silence should not be taken at face value: it is a loud' silence, a 
polemical ploy intended to deny Christianity the oxygen of publicity, to 
suggest that Christianity is an upstart movement which the Rabbis, the 
manifest bearers of the ancient Jewish faith founded by Moses, do not 
need to refute.?7 


Nevertheless, the engagement, which is profound, and the evidence, largely in- 
direct, is to an uncomfortable degree subjective and speculative: "Christianity 
may well prove to be the hidden planet or the dark star whose presence we 
need to postulate to explain the historical trajectory of Rabbinic Judaism."?? 
After all, rabbinic hermeneutics is dialogical, the idea of a dialogical encounter 
with a Christian reading of the text may not be completely out of line. Midrash 
is not linear exposition, nor a species of monological reasoning, but exegesis 
that presupposes or starts out from alternative readings and anticipates and 
encourages or provokes them in turn.?? The very manner in which midrashic 
haggadah is presented, as a dialogue among the sages cutting across time, sug- 
gests a level of intertextual engagement that may well have taken into consid- 
eration unidentified Christian echoes. 


4 Readings of Ruth Juxtaposed 


Before launching into the primary texts proper, a remark needs to be made 
about the different exegetical approaches taken by each of the two groups. 
The rabbinic exegetical method may be characterised as ‘narrative expansive? 
filling in details in typical haggadic fashion, in our case especially on Ruth's 
conversion catechism. The fathers, on the other hand, apply allegorical/ty- 
pological reading to show the spiritual truth beneath the story of Ruth, pre- 
figuring the Gentile Church 3 

Allegorical reading assumes that beneath the surface of the story is a hidden 
message which the story points to. The allegorical method, Greek in origin and 
applied in the interpretation of the Homeric myths, was perfect for reconciling 
an ancient classical tradition (whether a Homeric myth or antiquated biblical 


37 Alexander, “Beginning,” 4. 

38 Ibid. 5. 

39 Bruns, Hermeneutics, 111. 

40 Beattie, Studies, 3-4. 

41 It needs to be noted that there was no single uniform allegorical interpretation, e.g. 
Naomi regularly shifts between being interpreted as the Synagogue and the early/primi- 
tive Church, or even the faith of that Church. Cf. Smith, Medieval Exegesis, xii—xiii. 
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legislation) to the Christians’ new situation and new mentality.* The haggadic 
reading, on the other hand, assumes that the story has obscurities or difficul- 
ties that are to be resolved by the sages. The rabbis were probably reacting 
against such a Christian allegory with the talmudic principle that figurative 
meanings could never take the place of the plain meaning (peshat).^? 

The potential scope for comparison, even for a short book like Ruth, is ex- 
tensive. This comparative study is thus narrowed down to two key themes: (1) 
Ruth's gentile status, and (2) the ‘apostasy’ of the minor characters — a conten- 
tious issue between Jews and Christians. By no means should this comparative 
work suggest that any rabbinic or patristic works were composed or redacted 
primarily for the purpose of apologetics. Rather, the polemical issues were 
dealt with on the periphery, when the respective author or redactor stumbled 
upon them.^^ 


4-1 Ruth the Moabite or Jew? 

444 Prohibition of Intermarriage 

The issue of intermarriage?? was one that was foregrounded in the Targum 
and Ruth Rabbah, both of which cast a negative light on Mahlon's and Chilion's 
marriages to non-Jews and yet sought to justify Boaz's subsequent marriage 
to Ruth. 


[T]hey transgressed the edict of the Memra of the Lord, and they took for 
themselves foreign wives, from the daughters of Moab ... And because 
they had transgressed the edict of the Memra of the Lord by marrying 
into foreign nations, their days were cut short. And both Mahlon and 
Chilion also died on unclean soil.46 


Ruth Rabbah likewise claimed that “[t]hey neither proselytized them, nor gave 
them ritual immersion, nor had the new law Ammonite, but not Ammonitess, 
Moabite, not Moabitess been propounded, that they should escape punishment 


42 ` Trebolle Barrera, Jewish, 528. 

43 Abulafia, “Bible,” 628. 

44 Visotzky, Fathers, 21. 

45 ` Cohen, Beginnings (cf. pp. 249-250, 261), arrived at the conclusion that the prohibition of 
intermarriage was a product of the Second Temple (heightening during the Hasmonean 
period). This understanding of Deut 23:4 was carried forward to rabbinic times and was 
consistent with the assumption of Mishnah and Talmud that these verses prohibit mar- 
riage (see, for example, M. Qiddushin 4:3). 

46 Tg. Ruth 1,4—5; tr. by Levine, Aramaic. 
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on its account" (11,9). That Boaz was able to marry Ruth with impunity, while 
Mahlon and Chilion were punished by death for marrying Moabites, meant 
the Rabbis had to resolve this conundrum by explaining that originally the 
Mosaic law of Deuteronomy 23:4 had applied to Ammonites and Moabites of 
both sexes but that it had been revised to apply only to males, sometime be- 
tween the deaths of Mahlon and Chilion and Ruth's marriage to Boaz, which 
Ruth Rabbah refers to as ‘the new Low 27 The legal difficulty surrounding this 
supposed ‘new law’ that made the slight distinction between genders suggests 
that the arguments used to justify the admission of Moabite women were ex- 
ceedingly flimsy.^9 

Ambrose, seemingly concerned with the same difficulties, and possibly 
compelled by the need to justify Ruth's acceptance into the Israelite commu- 
nity because of her relation to David and hence to Jesus, tried to get around the 
problem of the prohibited intermarriage of Boaz and Ruth by redefining the 
law and its purpose on the basis of the apostolic principle: 


For how did Ruth, when she was a foreigner, marry a Jew? And for what 
reason did the Evangelist believe that this marriage, which was forbidden 
by the weight of the law, should be included in the genealogy of Christ? 
Did the Savior therefore descend from an illegitimate heritage? Unless 
you return to the apostolic principle that the law was not given for the just 
but for the unjust, then, his genealogy would seem to be deformed, given 
that Ruth was a foreigner and a Moabite, whereas the law of Moses pro- 
hibits marriage to Moabites and excludes them from the church, as it is 
written: “No Moabite shall enter the church of the Lord even to the third 
and fourth generation forever" (Deut 23:3) Hence, how did she enter the 
church unless because she was made holy and immaculate by deeds 
[moribus] that go beyond the law?^? 


Hence, Ambrose argued that Ruth's goodness transcended the boundaries of 
the Mosaic law. And he went further in presenting Ruth accordingly as the 
model which the Gentile church was to emulate in order to be suited for elec- 
tion to the people of God: 


47 See also Tg. Ruth 11, 10-1. 

48 Bamberger, Proselytism, 198-199. 

49 Ambrose, Commentarius in Lucam 3 (emphasis added): Tissot, I. (ed.). 1956. Sources 
Chrétiennes no. 45: 136-138 (Paris). 
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For if the law was given for the irreverent and sinners, then surely Ruth, 
who exceeded the limits of the law and entered the church and was made 
an Israelite and deserved to be counted among the honored figures in 
the Lord's genealogy, chosen for kinship of mind, not of body, is a great 
example for us, because she prefigures all of us who were gathered from 
the nations for the purpose of joining the church of the Lord. We should 
emulate her, therefore, who merited by her deeds this privilege of being 
admitted to his society, as history teaches, so that we also, by our deeds 
and accompanying merits, might be chosen for election to the church of 
the Lord Su 


This marks the earliest suggestion of Ruth as a representative of the Gentile 
church, although Ambrose did not primarily employ the technique of typolog- 
ical reading here. By the time of Rabanus Maurus, the typological reading was 
well advanced, to such an extent that even Mahlon and Chilion were deemed 
a type of the apostles, “associated with two peoples, namely the Jews and the 
Gentiles.’>! Being considered an allegory of learned men’, they were treated as 
“the faithful people from amongst the Jews, who were the first to understand 
the stronghold of faith and strength of religious service.’5? Rabanus’ reading 
is in stark contrast to the negative light cast on Mahlon and Chilion by the 
rabbinic sages. 

Here, the deviation of the Christian reading from the rabbinic contempt 
for Mahlon’s and Chilion's intermarriage hints that the dissonance may have 
been intentional. From Ambrose’s reading, it is quite clear he was well aware 
of the prohibition against intermarriage. His softer stance towards the pro- 
hibited intermarriage may have been a reaction against the hard-line Jewish 
attitudes towards interactions with gentiles, which was a controversial issue 
known to both groups. Rabanus, having taken the argument further and delib- 
erately elevated Mahlon's and Chilion's status and decision to marry Moabite 
wives — crediting them with understanding and faith for challenging the tradi- 
tional Jewish bar to marrying foreigners — hints again at some awareness of the 
Jewish reproach of the sons of Elimelech. 


50 Ibid., emphasis added. 

51 Note that any reference to Rabanus Maurus’ Commentarium in librum Ruth (PL 108:1199C- 
1224A, yet to be published in English translation) is unfortunately limited to the Glossa 
Ordinaria's redaction of the same. Cf. PL 1083201D; tr. by Smith, Medieval, 11. 

52 PL 108:1202A; tr. by Smith, Medieval, n. 
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4.1.2 Ruth - Gentile or Jewish Proselyte 

The patristic high view of Ruth's Gentile status as a type for the Gentile church 
was seemingly pitted against the rabbinic rationalisation of Ruth as a con- 
vert to Judaism. The Jewish reading took issue with her identity as a Moabite, 
but rather than criticise her Moabite identity, it emphasised the power of the 
Torah, to which she was converted, thereby halakhically legitimising her con- 
version. Both groups paid special attention to Ruth's speech in Ruth 1:16-17, 
arriving at different conclusions about the outcome. 

Assuming a conversion process to be taking place, Ruth R. 11, 12 suggests 
that Ruth 1:7 was referring to Naomi and Ruth “discussing the laws of pros- 
elytes" The Targum presents Ruth as the initiator, having requested to be- 
come a proselyte (Tg. Ruth I, 10). Thereafter, Ruth's speech is deemed to be her 
declaration of conversion and expanded by the Targumist "into a catechism 
of proselytism*? in which each phrase of her speech was taken to indicate 
her acknowledgement and acceptance of some condition or consequence of 
her conversion.'54 

By the second chapter of Ruth, her status as a proselyte was established and 
recognised by the reapers (Tg. Ruth 11, 6) and by Boaz. In response to Ruth’s 
admission to being “of a despised people who are excluded from the congrega- 
tion of the Lord” 55 Boaz affirmed: 


May the Lord reward you [greatly in this world for] your good deeds. And 
may you have full recompense [in the world-to-come] from before the 
Lord, the God of Israel, under the shadow [of whose glorious Shekinah] 
you have come [to be proselytised, and] to be protected Sp [And due to 
that merit, may you be saved from the judgment of Gehinnom, so that 
your destiny will be with Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel and Leah]. And she re- 
plied, “May I find favour in your eyes, my Lord. For you have comforted 


53 Cf. Cohen, Beginnings, 229—230: “In the fullest version of the midrash, adduced by the 
anonymous discussant on B. Yevamot 47b, Ruth acknowledges to Naomi her acceptance 
of the prohibition of exceeding the Sabbath limits, the prohibition of non-marital inti- 
macy between men and women, the 613 commandments, the prohibition of idolatry, the 
four modes of execution inflicted by the high court, and the two kinds of court-supervised 
burial ... These midrashim are based on the exegesis of Scripture, not actual practice ... 
The conversion ceremony in Yevamot is following (or establishing) the tradition found in 
the midrashim on Ruth." 

54 Beattie, Studies, 221. 

55 Bamberger, Proselytism, 197. 

56 To convert to Judaism is to take shelter under the wings of God's presence (Ruth R. v, 4). 
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me, [by pronouncing me worthy, to be acceptable in the congregation of 
the Lord LU" 


In Tg. Ruth 111, 10-1, where Boaz praised Ruth's "latest deed of loving-kindness 
[as] greater than the first”, the Targumist determined the first deed as referring 
to her conversion. 

The Rabbinic readers appear to be finding in Ruth the paradigm of the ger 
tzeddek (the righteous convert) and they went so far as to transform the bibli- 
cal meaning of ger (stranger or resident alien) to a rabbinic meaning (convert), 
as well as being boldly anachronistic by finding in the biblical text the specific 
gestures and movements of later rituals of conversion.5? Neusner attributes 
this tendency to the underlying principal point of Ruth Rabbah: how the gen- 
tile overcomes his alienation from God and becomes Israel; and the solution 
presented in Ruth Rabbah is by the avoidance of idolatry and acceptance of 
the Torah.5? 

This probably explains why the rabbis were quick to avoid giving Ruth the 
Moabite too much credit, by disassociating her remarkable character from her 
Moabite origins (Ruth R. rv, 6), crediting rather the transformative effects of 
the instruction in the Torah which she had received through Naomi. 

Nonetheless, the prevalent reference to Ruth's Moabite origin, by way of the 
recurrent epithet ‘Ruth the Moabitess’, remains for the Rabbis, an indelible 
flaw upon the beauty of Ruth. This explains why they find in the commendable 
personality of Ruth the Moabitess a small remnant of the unchastity of Moab 
even after her becoming a proselytised daughter of Israel.59 

Before moving on to the Christian treatment of Ruth’s status, it is noteworthy 
that such understanding of Ruth as a proselyte was not alluded to in Josephus’ 
earlier work. In Ant. 5.318-337, Josephus’ condensed version of the story of 
Ruth entirely omits Ruth’s decision to convert to Judaism, stating merely that 
Ruth could not be persuaded to remain in Moab (Ant. 5.322). Castelli attributes 
this lack of reference to conversion to Judaism and Jewish proselytism to the 
fact that these were delicate subjects for Josephus’ audience.® 


57 Tg. Ruth 11, 12-13a. The portions added by the Targumist to the canonical text have been 
identified in square brackets. 

58 Kates, "Transfigured," 53-4. 

59  Neusner, Theological, 46. Neusner presents Ruth Rabbah as making one paramount point 
through numerous exegetical details, its single message being "that the Torah (as exem- 
plified by the sage) makes the outsider into an insider, the Moabite into an Israelite, the 
offspring of the outsider into the Messiah" (p. xxxii). 

60 XKronholm, “Portrayal,” 35. 

61 Castelli, “Marriage,” 1252. Josephus’ work should not be too quickly dismissed as un- 
representative of the prevailing Jewish thought of his time. Cf. Kronholm, “Portrayal,” 
16: “Though it appears impossible to certify the origin of these pieces of haggadic 
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However, Josephus was clearly not averse to speaking about conversion to 
Judaism, which he defines as the adoption of the practices and customs of 
the Jews (rather than the rejection of foreign gods), particularly circumcision 
(Vita 13 with 149). For him ‘to adopt the customs of the Jews’ and ‘to be cir- 
cumcised' are synonymous expressions and the acceptance of circumcision 
is the acceptance of Judaism.9? If this be the case, Josephus’ lack of reference 
to Ruth's conversion may have been because she could not be circumcised, or 
(which I propose to be more likely) that the notion of Ruth being a convert to 
Judaism was a later development that post-dated Josephus.5? 

This hypothesis is bolstered by the observation that the rabbinic halakhic 
approach was a marked departure from the strict Ezran and Second Temple 


(eg. Jub. 30:717; 2011-4; 34:13-24 and 4QMMT B 75-82) prohibition against in- 
termarriage and, by implication, conversion. 

The holy seed ideology of Ezra and related Second Temple sources precludes 
the possibility of both intermarriage and conversion. The Rabbis reject Ezra's 
near-exclusive focus on genealogy, adopting a definition of Jewish identity 
that creates a permeable group boundary and the possibility of assimilation of 
converted foreigners.96^ In other words, the Second Temple Jewish worldview 
would not have been able to accommodate the concept of Ruth as a convert. It 
was, in all likelihood, a later rabbinic conceptualisation. 

As mentioned above, Ambrose briefly suggested that Ruth was *made an 
Israelite.” We have seen above how Ambrose reflected some degree of openness 
to Jewish thinking in his reading of the scriptural texts of the Old Testament. 
His contemporaries, however, steered clear of suggesting that Ruth was a pros- 
elyte. For instance, Theodoret,® in responding to the question of why the story 


information, it seems reasonable to presume that they represent fragments of a herme- 
neutical instruction on Ruth, current in the ancient synagogue and Beth Midrash, par- 
ticularly since Josephus' account, as D.R.G. Beattie expresses it, 'is generally in tune with 
the exegesis of early Rabbinic Judaism.” 

62 Cohen, Beginnings, 158. 

63 That is based on the assumption that Josephus was somewhat representative of Jewish 
thought towards the tail end of the Second Temple period, which is not a position that has 
gone unchallenged. Notwithstanding that, the lack of an alternative Jewish interpretation 
of Ruth during the same period leaves us with no evidence that the notion of Ruth as a 
proselyte was a perspective held during or prior to Josephus' time. 

64 Hayes, “Other,” 253. 

65 Bishop Theodoret of Cyrus (ca. 393-458/466) was an influential theologian and biblical 
commentator of the Antiochene School. His Quaestiones in Ruth constitutes the sole sur- 
viving, though not the first known early patristic commentary on Ruth. While he did not 
refer to Jewish haggadic materials in Quaestiones in Ruth, there is evidence of haggadic 
knowledge in his other texts, such as in Quaestiones in Exodum 25 and Commentarius in 
Psalmos 135.13 (Kamesar, "Evaluation," 52). Referring to them as ‘Jewish myths’ (‘Iovdaixot 
Vuüfol, he nevertheless accepts that they do reflect the divine Douuagroupcla, The 
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of Ruth was composed, emphasised her place as a Gentile in the genealogy 
of Christ: 


. when he was composing the genealogy, St. Matthew passed over 
women such as Sarah, Rebekah, and the others, who were celebrated 
for their virtue, but mentioned Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and even the wife 
of Uriah, to teach us that God's only-begotten became man for the sake 
of all human beings: both Jews and Gentiles, sinners and saints. Ruth was 
a Moabite ...6® 


Specifically, in addressing Ruth's famous speech, Theodoret explained that 
"Anyone could see that Ruth was also motivated by the right religion when 
she left her parents and followed her mother-in-law.’ What he meant by thv 
evoéBetav is not clear, but it could have been a deliberate distancing from any 
suggestion that Ruth converted to Judaism, and classifying it more generically 
as piety or reverence to the divine. 

Similarly, John Chrysostom, known for his anti-Jewish supersessionist ten- 
dencies, when discussing the idea of the Messiah having a foreigner as his an- 
cestor, drew favourable attention to Ruth's foreign identity, as with the other 
three women in Matthew's genealog P" 


Those things which happened to Ruth should be seen as figures. For she 
was an outsider and had fallen into extreme penury; but Boaz, seeing her, 
did not despise her on account of her poverty nor was he horrified on ac- 
count of her impiety; even as Christ received the Church, who was both 
a stranger and labouring, in need of great good things. Ruth is not joined 
with her consort before forsaking her parents and her nation and her 
native land: never was anyone so much ennobled by marriage. Thus the 
Church was not made loveable to her spouse before she had forsaken her 
prior customs. The prophet says, Forget your people (Ps. 45:10).98 


exegetical style of Quaestiones in Ruth also betrays awareness of Jewish haggadic style: 
where Theodoret frames his comments based on questions, he applies logical rhetoric to 
argue for certain interpretations, and even refers to opposing views. 

66 Theodoret, Quaestiones in Ruth 1 (1), emphasis added; the translation is taken from Hill, 
Theodoret. 

67 Tamar and Rahab were Canaanites; Ruth was a Moabite, a descendent of Lot's incestuous 
union with a daughter, and therefore of a people singularly reviled in the law on several 
counts. Although Bathsheba was undoubtedly an Israelite, she was also, as the genealogy 
names her, the “wife of Uriah the Hittite” (2 Sam n: 3); cf. Hawkins, “Ruth,” 78-79. 

68 ` Chrysostomus, Homiliae in Matthaeum 3; PG 57: 35-36, tr. by Smith, Medieval, 35. 
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While Chrysostom acknowledged Ruth's foreign status as problematic, 
he did not at any point suggest that Ruth was converted in such a way that 
her marriage to Boaz was legitimised, but rather that Boaz did not despise 
that identity and accepted her, just as Christ accepted the Gentile Church. 
In fact, Hawkins interprets Chrysostom's reference to 'prior customs' as 'the 
law of Israel’ and Jewish practices which was he urging his readers to forsake.9? 
If Hawkins's analysis is correct, then Chrysostom's reading of Ruth not only 
affirms her gentile status but actually reverses the argument in criticism of 
the Jews. 

Subsequently, Isidore of Seville took the typology of Ruth as the Gentile 
Church to its fullest extent: 


Now let us look at Ruth, for she is a type of the church. First she is a type 
because she is a stranger from the Gentile people who renounced her 
native land and all things belonging to it. She made her way to the land 
of Israel. And when her mother-in-law forbade her to come with her, she 
persisted, saying, "Wherever you go, I shall go; your people shall be my 
people; and your God shall be my God. Whichever land receives you as 
you die, there I too shall die’ This voice without doubt shows that she is a 
type of the church. For the church was called to God from the Gentiles in 
just this way: leaving her native land (which is idolatry) and giving up all 
earthly associations, she confessed that he in whom the saints believed 
is the Lord God; and that she herself will go where the flesh of Christ 
ascended after his passion; and that on account of his name she would 
suffer in this world unto death; and that she will unite with the commu- 
nity of the saints, that is, the patriarchs and the prophets. This company, 
by virtue of which she might be joined to the longed-for saints from the 
lineage of Abraham, Moses revealed to us in the canticle, saying, ‘Rejoice, 
you nations, with his people, (that is, people of the Gentiles), pour forth 
what you believe; exult with those who were first chosen for eternal joy.”° 


Here, Isidore comes close to the midrashic concept, hinting at conversion, 
which, as he was quick to clarify, was not a conversion to Judaism per se, but 
union with Christ in his death and ascension. Isidore also places Ruth in the 
company of the patriarchs and prophets but reasserts the Christian ideology 
that gentiles too can be found amongst the people of God. The rest of Isidore's 
exposition of Ruth is centred on the marriage of Boaz and Ruth, paralleling 


69 Hawkins, “Ruth,” 80. 
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it to that of Christ and the Church, stating that "the blessing of the ten elders 
showed that all Gentile peoples were saved and blessed in the name of Christ"! 

By the high Middle Ages, this typological association between Ruth and 
the Gentile Church seemed quite entrenched. It was prevalent throughout 
the Glossa Ordinaria, as if that was the ubiquitous understanding of the story 
of Ruth. In fact, the Glossa tended to pit the Jewish community against the 
Gentile community by using Ruth as a type of the Church and Naomi as a type 
of the Synagogue or "Primitive Church' (although there are inconsistencies in 
the typological associations). In a portion quoted from Rabanus on Ruth 2:18, 
he explained, “the Church shows to the Synagogue that grace which she re- 
ceived by the gift of her spouse, and she shows it to her mother, the Synagogue, 
so that it might challenge her to believe."? 

Assuming that the concept of Ruth's proselyte status was indeed a later 
midrashic development, it could possibly have appeared in response to the 
Christian appropriation of Ruth's gentile identity to propagate the divine ac- 
ceptance of gentiles. In fact, seeing Ruth as a proselyte ignores the fact that the 
canonical text itself makes no reference to Ruth's conversion and even much 
later in the story (at Ruth 430), her Moabite reference is retained. It also seems 
clear that such creative exegesis was not for the purpose of establishing hal- 
akhically the procedure and ritual for conversion (which appears to have been 
borrowed essentially from the Babylonian Talmud), but rather to counter the 
Christian arguments by setting out in no uncertain terms that Ruth, because of 
her conversion, was not a gentile. 

The later Christian readings also appear to be responding to their Jewish 
pre-text. The increasingly aggressive assertion of Ruth's gentile status, in which 
she served as a typological representation of the Gentile Church, welcomed 
and accepted by God through her marriage to Christ (represented by Boaz), 
seems to indicate some awareness of the rabbinic contention of Ruth's pros- 
elyte status. Despite the challenges in the availability and historical plausibility 
tests, the satisfaction test seems to have been met, as such an intertextual un- 
derstanding of the texts provides a useful explanation for the shifts in under- 
standing within both communities over time. 


4.2 Against Apostasy 
Apart from the perplexing question of Ruth's identity and status, another 
revealing piece of evidence of the potential encounter between Jewish and 


71 Ibid. 7, emphasis added. 
72 PL 108:120g9C-D; tr. by Smith, Medieval, 19. 
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Christian exegesis must not be overlooked. Quite a bit of commentary was 
made out of Boaz's instruction to Ruth to remain in his field (Ruth 2:8): 


THEN BOAZ SAID TO RUTH, "HEAREST THOU NOT, MY DAUGHTER? 
GO NOT TO GLEAN IN ANOTHER FIELD’ (11,8) as in the verse, Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me (Ex. xx, 3). NEITHER PASS FROM HENCE, 
compare This is my God, and I will glorify him (Ex. xv, 2).7? 


Ruth Rabbah gave heavy weight to Boaz's words in making his instructions 
echo the divine command to Israel. Moreover, in Ruth R. Proem 1, there is a 
clear affirmation of Israel's exclusive relationship with God, and this sentiment 
seems to undergird the rest of Ruth Rabbah (emphasis added): 


R. Simeon b. Yohai taught: I am God to all the inhabitants of the world, 
but I have associated My name only with my people Israel. I am not called 
the God of the nations, only the God of Israel. 


Aligned with this reading, the Targum interprets 'the other field' as 'another 
people' (Tg. Ruth r1, 8). Given the Targum's extolment of Ruth as a representa- 
tive of the true proselyte and ancestor of David and the Messiah, Boaz's in- 
struction was consequently a warning against apostasy, for according to Jewish 
law, a relapsed proselyte was an apostate no less guilty than a born Jew who 
had crossed over to another religion.7^ 

By the same token, the Christian readers also picked up on this as a poten- 
tial warning against apostasy. Rabanus explained: 


‘Do not go to another field’ meaning ‘do not leave the state of faith, lest 
you follow the errors of the heretics or schismatics' but rather join with 
the minds of the saints, so that you fear the holy Scriptures, meditating 
on them, and fulfilling them by deeds. And having drunk divine wisdom 
from the books of the two Testaments, from which the young people 
(that is to say, the saints) drink, you may drink of it too.” 


Whilst conversion to the other religion would certainly be deemed apostasy 
by both the Jews and the Christians, it is not possible to be definitive as to 
whether the rabbis or Rabanus had in mind specifically conversion to Judaism 


73 | Ruth R.iv, 7. 
74 Levine, Aramaic, 71. See also Josephus, C. Ap. 11, 10, 123. 
75 | PL1083207C-D; tr. by Smith, Medieval, 17. 
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or Christianity respectively, or just apostasy more generally. Be that as it may, 
Rabanus’ subsequent reference to drawing from sicque haustum sapientiae 
divinae ex ibris duorum Testamentorum could possibly be a covert reference to 
Jews who only draw from one and not the other. 

On the theme of apostasy, there was one deviation in Ruth Rabbah from 
the Targum that is worth probing and that is their treatment of the character 
of Orpah, Elimelech, and his sons.7$ In the Targum, Elimelech was simply re- 
ferred to as ‘a great man from Bethlehem in Judah"?? Little was done to explain 
his reasons for leaving except for the severity of the famine, one of the ten 
famines that were to plague the earth. 

This was a point that Jerome may have picked up from his Jewish associ- 
ates, emphasising the involuntariness of Elimelech's migration: "the famine 
grew worse, and he who seemed foremost in the tribe of Judah was not only 
expelled from his native land with his wife and sons, made helpless by famine, 
but even continued in that same exile with his sons"? 

This makes the contrast in Ruth Rabbah, which cast Elimelech in the worst 
possible light striking. There were extensive debates between the rabbis over 
their leaving Bethlehem for the fields of Moab: 


But we have learnt: A man should not leave Palestine unless two se‘ahs 
[of wheat] cost a shekel? And Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel said: When is 
this? When even then it is difficult to obtain, but if it is possible to obtain 
even one seah for a shekel, a Jew should not leave Palestine? Why then 
was Elimelech punished? Because he struck despair into the hearts of 
Israel. He was like a prominent man who dwelt in a certain country, and 
the people of that country depended upon him and said that if a dearth 
should come he could supply the whole country with food for ten years ... 
He was one of the notables of his place and one of the leaders of his 
generation. But when the famine came he said, "Now all Israel will come 
knocking at my door [for help], each one with his basket. He therefore 
arose and fled from them.”9 


76 The arguments that the Targum pre-dates Ruth Rabbah are cogent and it is the working 
assumption of this study. Levine, Aramaic, 8-10, supports this argument on the basis that 
the former is simpler and less developed, and Kronholm, “Portrayal,” 17, observes that 
"[m]uch of the haggadic material briefly recorded or merely intimated in the Targum to 
Ruth recurs in Ruth Rabbah in extenso". 

77  Tg.Ruthr i 

78 Jerome, Quaestiones Hebraicae in Paralipomenon; PL 23:1373; tr. by Smith Medieval, 31. 
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Kronholm thinks that the antipathy towards Elimelech was inspired by the 
existing views concerning apostasy and proselytism in Talmudic times and a 
gradually stiffening rabbinic orthodoxy, particularly in the third to the fifth 
centuries CE.8° Mahlon and Chilion were dragged into the same mire: “philo- 
logical subtlety, and no legends proper, enabled the Rabbis to classify Mahlon 
and Chilion among the enemies of Israel and dress them in the heretic's caps of 
post-biblical Judaism"! Even Orpah was not spared. Regarded as a prototype 
of anybody confronted with the Torah and rejecting it, refusing to become a 
proselyte, Ruth Rabbah went so far as to make Orpah the first mother of the 
Philistines (arch-enemies of Israel) as a result of a gang-rape she suffered after 
leaving Naomi.8? Orpah was treated by Ruth Rabbah as the model of apostasy, 
antithesis of Ruth, the model proselyte.5? 

This invites curiosity as to what could have prompted such a hostile ap- 
proach to these characters, going beyond what the author of Ruth conveyed. 
Neither the presumably earlier Targumist nor the patristic writers saw the 
need for such antagonism towards these minor characters. There could have 
been something going on in the social text (underlying the literal text), what 
the editors of Ruth Rabbah were opposing. With this in mind, we move on to 
uncover the social text for the possible reasons behind the seemingly polemi- 
cal exegesis. 


5 Socio-rhetorical Reading 


Robbins' socio-rhetorical approach observes interaction between the study of 
the texts and the world of those who composed them.** While the geographi- 
cal and chronological space between us and the patristic-rabbinic writers 
necessarily allows us some room for disinterested observations to be made, 
it also simultaneously poses a huge challenge to try to probe the past experi- 
ences of the exegetes. This section attempts to map the socio-historical mi- 
lieu within which these exegetes operated, paying special attention to the 
Jewish-Christian controversy on conversion and proselytism, in order to en- 
hance our understanding of their exegesis and the nature of their mutual en- 
counter in reading Ruth. 


8o Kronholm, “Portrayal,” 27, 42. 


81 Ibid. 28. 
82 Ibid., 33: Ruth R. 11, 20. 
83 Ibid. 34. 
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51 ‘Christianisation’ of the Roman Empire 
One of the key turning points of the period under consideration was 
Constantine's final conquest of Israel in 324 CE and the 'edict' of Milan in 313 CE 
which made Christianity religio licita. From then on, history witnessed a con- 
tinual advance of Christianity that seemingly put Judaism increasingly on the 
defensive. By 425 CE, the laws against polytheists, Jews, and heretics had con- 
gealed into a system which made religious adherence a requirement for the full 
enjoyment of the benefits of Roman society 55 This so-called Christianisation 
of the empire, while having a limited impact, nevertheless altered the fabric of 
Romansociety and the interactions between the adherents of different religions. 
It was in such a context that the key rabbinic texts under consideration 
flourished. Despite being branded a ‘mad impiety;®® the Jewish communi- 
ties were not the key subjects of programmatic state-directed persecution 
but were instead given the assurance that it was ‘not a sect prohibited by the 
laws'57 Nevertheless, they witnessed the apparent triumphalism of their sis- 
ter religion, which had by this period become increasingly estranged from its 
Jewish roots. It would, then, be unsurprising for Jewish rhetoric to react to such 
a political phenomenon and yet have to remain subtle and covert about any 
incriminating allusions. Regardless of the power imbalance, and because of 
their commonality, both groups would inevitably be engaged in a hegemonic 
struggle for the universal status of their beliefs, worldviews, and interpretation 
of biblical truth.58 


5.2 Jewish Proselytism and Christian Conversions 

Kessler suggests that if it can be shown that Jews were not involved in active 
mission, the argument against an ongoing encounter is greatly strengthened.®9 
However, the lack of active missionary activities on the part of the Jews is not 
necessarily conclusive regarding the presence of an encounter. Even if the 
Jewish leadership was not motivated by a desire to win converts, their polemic 
may well have been targeted at preventing Jewish apostates in response to the 
threat of active Christian missionary efforts, or to win back to Judaism those 


85 Brown, “Christianization,” 638. 

86 Codex Theodosianus 15.5.5. 

87 lbid. 16.8.9. 

88 Fairclough, Analysing, 45. 

89 Kessler, Bound, 14: "One of the by-products of the study of polemic is an examination of 
proselytism and its role in Jewish-Christian relations in late antiquity. If, for example, it 
can be shown that Jews were not involved in active mission, alongside Christians, the 
argument against an ongoing encounter is greatly strengthened.” 
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Jews who had defected to Christianity9? The debate on the extent of Jewish 
proselytism in late Antiquity, which remains wide-ranging and contradictory, 
need not be resolved for our purposes. Nevertheless, there is sufficient evi- 
dence of non-Jews following Jewish practices, or even outright conversions, as 
seen in Christian council texts, the Codex Theodosianus, and other secular laws. 
Discussions in the Talmud (as well as Ruth haggadah) concerning conversions 
seem to underline this postulation.?! Evaluating the pagan, imperial, Christian, 
and Jewish sources of late Antiquity, Feldman concludes that Judaising’ ten- 
dencies were particularly strong in Judaea, Syria, and Asia Minor, as well as all 
the parts of the Roman Empire, including Spain and North Africa.?? 

It leads to the question whether the anti-Judaism of many early Christian 
texts was the result of such social competition between Jews and Christians, or 
whether it is a function of internal self-definition, especially for Christians of 
the second century trying to sort out exactly what Christianity is and is not.?? 
In fact, these possibilities are not mutually exclusive. As the rabbinic and pa- 
tristic texts are re-examined against this socio-political backdrop, it appears 
that their respective readings have been angled towards some rivalry and defi- 
nition of boundaries. 

In pre-rabbinic times, conversion to Judaism was entirely a private affair. 
Conversions and circumcisions were not supervised or overseen by anyone, 
and there was no conversion ceremony. The creation of the rabbinic conver- 
sion ceremony turned conversion into a public affair?^ This could have been 
a result of the cultural environs that witnessed the creation and expansion of 
numerous conversion, initiation, and other such rituals in the Roman Empire.?5 
It could also have been due to a perceived need to define identity markers 
more clearly, whether one be Jew or Christian, pagan or monotheist. 

The prerequisites for conversion were also enhanced subsequently. 
First-century sources (such as Philo) suggest that where a gentile woman mar- 
ried a Jewish man, the act of marriage to a Jewish husband was de facto an act 
of conversion. There was no ritual of conversion. What is, however, presented 
in the later rabbinic texts, suggests an entirely different system, including a 


9o This inclination is apparent from the remarkably conciliatory saying of the third-century 
Rabbi Simeon ben Lakish (Hagigah 27a, ‘Eruvin 19a) that the fire of Gehenna has no do- 
minion over Jewish apostates, who are as full of good deeds as a pomegranate (Feldman, 
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conversion ritual for women, which entails three elements replacing circum- 
cision: practice of the Jewish laws, exclusive devotion to the God of the Jews, 
and integration into the Jewish community.% It is no coincidence that all 
three elements had been read into the canonical text of Ruth in the midrashic 
literature examined. 

Martin Goodman attributes these observable changes in rabbinic attitudes 
towards proselytism to “one obvious factor between 70 CE and the third cen- 
tury.” Rabbis in Palestine were by then well aware of the success of Christianity 
in winning pagans away from idolatry. In time, the assumptions of rivals with 
whom debate and discussions were not uncommon may have been adopted, 
perhaps unconsciously, by the Rabbis themselves.9” "[F]ar from withdrawing 
into itself or restricting itself to a conflict built around the interpretation of 
sacred texts, Judaism boldly confronted the Church), 28 responding with similar 
aggression to shield its people from Christian heresies and active proselytism. 

The corresponding patristic reaction against conversion to Judaism, espe- 
cially of Christians, was already discussed above. Apart from the examples of 
John Chrysostom and the council texts,?? what is most telling was the Christian 
influence on the imperial laws.!00 

That forty-three percent of the laws pertaining to the Jews in the Codex 
Theodosianus deal with proselytism in one form or another probably indi- 
cates the continuing presence of the problem even as late as the fifth century.!?! 
Given this socio-political context of the period leading up to the fifth cen- 
tury, Jewish-Christian disputations relating to conversions probably featured 
prominently. 


96 Ibid., 156. 

97 Goodman, Mission, 152. 

98 Feldman, Jew, 414. 

99 In another patent reference to Jewish conversion, the homily On Dreams (ca. 614), 
Antiochus the Monk argued against the disastrous effects of Christian conversion to 
Judaism and that it was a result of the devil's ploy. Cf. Cohen, Beginnings, 166. 

100 The best known being the one issued in 329 CE by Emperor Constantine (Codex 
Theodosianus 16.8.1), seventeen years after his vision of the cross: "if one of the people 
[whether pagans or Christians] shall approach their [i.e. the Jews'] nefarious (nefariam) 
sect and join himself to their conventicles [i.e. synagogues], he shall suffer with them 
the deserved punishments.” Another noteworthy piece of imperial legislation was the 
one issued in 388 CE by the Emperors Valentinian 11, Theodosius 1, and Arcadius (Codex 
Theodosianus 3.7.2 and 9.7.5), which forbade intermarriage between Jews and Christians, 
with the same penalty to be applied as in cases of adultery [i.e. death]. Cf. Feldman, Jew, 
387-388. 

101 Feldman, Jew, 414. 
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5.3 Pentecost versus Shavuot 

Comparative studies of Jewish-Christian liturgies and festivals are also illumi- 
nating with regard to later association of the book of Ruth with the Jewish 
festival of Shavuot. Information about Shavuot is rather scanty and by most 
Jews it is understood as the ‘Feast of Weeks’ (mypiaw 3n), marking a traditional 
remembrance of the giving of the Torah. During Shavuot, the scroll of Ruth is 
read in the synagogue. One obvious connection is that the story of Ruth takes 
place during the barley harvest, which culminates in the Feast of Weeks. The 
second, and less apparent, link is that the Feast of Weeks commemorates the 
giving of the Law, and Ruth is regarded as the proselyte par excellence, who ac- 
cepts the law unreservedly. 

That the scroll of Ruth is to be read during Shavuot is not actually mentioned 
in Ruth Rabbah or the Targum, but it was first recorded in the post-Talmudic 
tractate Soferim (XIV, 8, 8). The lack of any mention of such a practice in both 
the Targum and Ruth Rabbah probably suggests that this customary associa- 
tion had not yet become prevalent. What would, however, feature in the minds 
of the sages is the identification of Shavuot with the giving of the Torah on 
Mount Sinai.!9? 

Just as the Jewish people accept all the commandments of the Torah dur- 
ing Shavuot, so Ruth willingly accepts the obligations of the covenant with 
the God of Israel. In this reading, she is understood as a convert to Judaism, 
a concept that arose not earlier than in rabbinic Judaism. By that very act, in 
choosing an irrevocable commitment, she also becomes a personification of 
the people of Israel at Sinai.1° It would appear that the association of Shavuot 
with the giving of the Torah was more likely to have preceded the custom of 
reading Ruth during the festival. Perhaps it was a result of the haggadic ideas of 
Ruth as a proselyte who willingly accepted the Torah that the story was drawn 
in as part of the festival. 

This could possibly account for the lack of any association between Ruth 
and the Christian festival of Pentecost (which was an offshoot from the Feast 
of Weeks). My argument is that Ruth's association with Shavuot was a much 
later development, after the festival of Pentecost evolved antithetically among 
Christians. 

At least from the second half of the fourth century onwards, some Church 
Fathers were aware of the Jewish tradition that ascribes the giving of the Torah 


102 Kronholm, “Portrayal,” 15. 
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to Shavuot. Theologically, the giving of the Spirit on Pentecost is contrasted 
through typology with the giving of the Torah on Shavuot.!04 

Although a thorough survey of the intersection of Shavuot and Pentecost 
must be left outside the scope of this study, it is notable that the Shavuot re- 
membrance of the giving of the Torah and the reading of the scroll of Ruth (as 
the model proselyte to Judaism) can be juxtaposed with the Pentecost celebra- 
tion of the giving of the Spirit, marked by an account of the mass conversion 
of thousands of Jews to Christianity (Acts 2). Here, the Christians applied their 
supersessionist principles in challenging the Jewish notion of divine revelation 
and conversion. Unsurprisingly, it probably generated a response in the form 
of a parody on Pentecost in the Yerushalmi, which dealt particularly with the 
theme of boundaries and their traversing between the Jews and others IP 

By inference, during late Antiquity, there seem to have been heightened 
sensitivities surrounding issues of apostasy, conversion, and boundary mark- 
ers, something that both groups (as shown above) intentionally brought into 
their exegesis of Ruth. 


6 Concluding Thoughts 


The notion that by the early second century CE, Jews and Christians constitut- 
ed separate communities, each with its own identity, rituals, institutions, au- 
thority figures, and literature, was “once regnant among scholars."96 The lack 
of explicit references in Jewish and Christian exegeses to those of the other 
side had for a long time led to a staunch belief that both groups remained 
largely isolated and rarely engaged with one another, even for apologetic pur- 
poses. The socio-historical setting in late Antiquity makes this presumption of 
isolation baffling. This premise has been increasingly challenged as evidence 
suggesting hidden transcripts emerge. 


104 Stókl Ben Ezra, “Ancient,” 282. The earliest attestation might have been Ambrosiaster 
(366—384), who is well known for his acquaintance with many Jewish traditions (quaes- 
tiones veteris et novi testament). Other examples: Jerome PL 22:707d—708a, Augustine 
Ep. 55.16 (29) NPNF, and especially Leo the Great (see Stókl Ben Ezra, “Ancient,” 283). 
Jewish references to the Christian Pentecost are also not unknown and were referred to in 
Toledot Yeshu (Stókl Ben Ezra, “Ancient,” 284). 

105 Ibid., 289. In this parody, a reference was made to usury and pig-breeding, both of which 
have been traditionally likened to apostasy by the rabbis. The work is thus deliberately 
concerned with defining the boundaries between insiders and outsiders. 

106 Cohen, Maccabees, 254. 
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With more scholarly attempts at unearthing hidden polemics in Jewish- 
Christian texts, there is now more receptivity towards the implicit presence of 
exegetical encounters. That notwithstanding, such exercises remain inescap- 
ably subjective and speculative, and recourse certainly needs to be made to cir- 
cumstantial evidence to determine the plausibility of exegetical contact. This 
brief survey of the early Jewish and Christian texts suggests that the Christian 
authors were likely to have had some working knowledge of Jewish exegesis, 
given their geographical proximity or theological inclinations. While the same 
is difficult to argue for the Jewish sources, since they were not composed by 
individual authors, the cultural and social intertexture nevertheless favours 
the argument that given the dominance of Christian subculture, access to, and 
awareness of, the prevailing Christian rhetoric would not be hard to fathom. 
Moreover, given the sensitivities relating to the issues of conversion and pros- 
elytism, coupled with the threat posed by those who obscure boundaries and 
identity markers between the two communities, there are sound bases for 
contending that pre-emptive polemical encounters via the book of Ruth were 
indeed within the bounds of possibility. 

I have illustrated how Ruth's Moabite status and the problem of intermar- 
riage were brought to the fore by the readings of both sides. Jewish readings 
quite smoothly worked outa way to extrapolate from the narrative a conversion 
story that consequently overcame the hurdle of marriage to Boaz. Christian 
readings, on the other hand, held fast to Ruth's gentile identity and convenient- 
ly relied on that as an affirmation of divine acceptance of the Gentile Church, 
culminating in her marriage to Christ. The canonical story does not seem to re- 
solve the issue either way, having left Ruth's status ambiguous throughout the 
story. Neither reading could reasonably be said to be a logical deduction from 
the story itself, but must have been responding to extraneous concerns that 
lay beyond pure exegetical interests. Such an intertextual reading of both sets 
of texts does provide a more satisfactory explanation of the exegetical moves 
made by each respectively. 

What is more revealing was the departure of Ruth Rabbah from the presum- 
ably earlier Targumist ambivalence surrounding Elimelech, his sons and Orpah. 
These characters became associated with some form of apostasy and were cen- 
sured respectively for abandoning the land of Israel for unclean soil, marrying 
foreign wives, and rejecting conversion when presented with the opportunity. 
This inexplicable shift can be accounted for when mapped against the social 
text of the period during which Ruth Rabbah was likely to have been com- 
posed or redacted. With the increasing threat posed by the Christianisation of 
the Roman Empire, proselytism and apostasy were delicate issues and it would 
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be difficult to imagine that the rabbinic sages were oblivious and impervious 
to the socio-political circumstances they found themselves in. 

Despite not being able to trace with precision the hermeneutical develop- 
ment, due to dating and authorship difficulties, there remains a compelling 
case for identifying an exegetical encounter in the Jewish-Christian readings 
of Ruth. More specifically, the literary text read against the social text provides 
more weighty evidence of Jewish reaction against a Christian reading than the 
converse. Whilst there may have been Jewish echoes in the patristic exegeses, 
the tendency, especially of the earlier works, was more borrowing than po- 
lemic. The early patristic readings appear to have been prompted more by the 
need for self-determination of the Christian identity in relation to the Jewish 
Scriptures than by polemical response to the Jews. The later writers such as 
Isidore and Rabanus, probably affected by the social changes, tend to display 
slightly more belligerence and intentionally maintained a distance from the 
Jewish perspectives of Ruth. Yet in all the Christian writings, the tendency 
to uphold Ruth's gentile status appears to result more from the need for self- 
affirmation than that for rebutting Jewish teachings, although that could nev- 
ertheless have been a secondary purpose. 

Jewish readings, on the other hand, gave no credence whatsoever to 
Christian (mis)appropriation of 'their' Scriptures. There is no sense of favour- 
able treatment of Christian exegesis. On the contrary, what underlay a lot of 
the polemic is the determination to refute the erroneous Christian construal of 
biblical truths, particularly where the exclusivity of Israel's election was put to 
question. Hence, that dominant idea undergirds much of the rabbinic exege- 
sis on Ruth, presenting her as a proselyte who found acceptance amongst the 
congregation of God's chosen people. 

Scholarly efforts at unearthing similar historical Jewish-Christian exegeti- 
cal encounters continue to have contemporary significance partially because 
modern exegesis remains to some extent grounded in deeply entrenched tra- 
ditional interpretations. Not only does a comparative study that gives due at- 
tention to other exegetical tradition enrich one's own understanding of the 
text, it also provides a starting point for interfaith engagement. It helps us to 
appreciate the subtleties involved in negotiating a group's identity vis-à-vis the 
other, especially when the encounter is through a shared text. 

Atthe same time, a historical comparative study also presents itself as a mir- 
ror for the modern reader: to re-evaluate one's own assumptions and theologi- 
callenses when approaching the text. It is easy to critique from a safe distance 
the exegetical methods and approaches of late antiquity. But it should prompt 
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a reflective and critical reader to question his own blind spots and presupposi- 
tions that are brought into the text as did the ancient exegetes. 

"Every collective identity is built and rebuilt in a continuous process en- 
compassing exchange with as well as distinction from other optional collective 
identities in the vicinity"? The exegetical encounter between early Jews and 
Christians was itself a part of the process undertaken by leaders and exegetes of 
both groups to engage in the formation of identity, a process that we continue 
to participate in and would thus do well to learn about from our predecessors. 


107 Stökl Ben Ezra, “Ancient,” 279. 
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'Do Not Submit Again to a Yoke of Slavery' 


Liberation in Christ as a 'New Exodus' in Paul's Letter to Galatians 


Peter Cimala 


Iam the LORD, and I will free you from the burdens of the Egyptians 
and deliver you from slavery to them. I will redeem you with an out- 
stretched arm and with mighty acts of judgment. 

Exod 6:6 NRsv 


Iam the LORD your God who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
to be their slaves no more; I have broken the bars of your yoke and 
made you walk erect. 


Lev 26:13 NRSV 


For freedom Christ has set us free. Stand firm, therefore, and do not 
submit again to a yoke of slavery. 


Gal 5:1 NRSV 


1 Introduction 


In his 1948 monograph, W.D. Davies referred to the Apostle Paul as a herald 
and preacher of a new exodus: “he was the kéryx not of a new mystery but of a 
new Exodus and all that that implied.”! Elsewhere, he elaborates on this idea 
as follows: 


Paul was the preacher of a New Exodus wrought by the ‘merit’ of Christ 
who was obedient unto death, but this New Exodus like the Old was con- 
stitutive of community, it served to establish the New Israel ...? 


1 Davies, Paul, 108. 
2 Davies, Paul, 323. 
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In his study, which can in many respects be perceived as ground-breaking,? 
Davies finds support for his claim in a number of Paul's statements. He has a 
special regard for the passage from 1 Cor 102-10, but the passages discussed 
by Davies do not include the verse from Gal 53, which will be examined in 
the present chapter. The same author pursued this theme further in his later 
study Paul and New Exodus (1997), where he considers a wider set of verses in 
which he finds the motif of exodus in Paul's epistles. He argues that “... for Paul, 
there was a real correspondence between the Christian Dispensation and the 
Exodus of Israel from Egypt. The redemption of Old Israel was the prototype of 
the greater redemption from sin wrought by Christ for New Israel."* However, 
Davies focused at the beginning of his study on1 Cor 103-10 as the most impor- 
tant passage for this subject, suggesting that there are several other statements 
in Paul's letters influenced by the idea of Christian conversion as a new exodus. 
In his later work, he explicitly mentions the motif of freedom in Gal 5:1, with- 
out however, pursuing any detailed exegetical and theological analysis.® 

The aim of this chapter is to reconsider Galatians 5:1 against the background 
of the recent developments in Pauline research, especially with respect to in- 
tertextuality, and so to develop the insights of earlier studies." Although we 
limit ourselves to Galatians 5:1, we will also touch on a broader issue related 
to one of the disputes within ‘the freedom controversy/? namely, the origin of 
the concept of freedom in the theology and thinking of the Apostle Paul. We 
will seek to explore not only the connection of Gal 51 with the 'new exodus' 
motif, neglected by Davies, but also the question related to the intertextual 
reference? of the verse, namely, whether Galatians 5:1 can be rightly termed as 
an echo or a thematic parallel — in order to specify its position within a broad 
spectrum of different intertextual links to Old Testament sources. 


On the impact of Davies and the current state of research on the motif see Smith, "Uses". 
Davies, “New Exodus,” 443-447. 

Davies, “New Exodus,” 445. 

Davies, “New Exodus,” 443-463. 

See two major monographs: Jones, Freiheit, and Vollenweider, Freiheit. 

Dautzenberg, “Streit”. See the research overview by Coppins, Interpretation, 18-33. 

To the term ‘intertextuality’ in Pauline research see Porter, “Techniques”. I use the notion 
‘intertextuality’ (with S.E. Porter, R.B. Hays or S. Moyise), whereas some other scholars prefer 
the term ‘inner-Biblical exegesis’ (e.g. G.K. Beale). 
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2 


CIMALA 


Liberation in Christ and the Threat of Return to Slavery (Gal 5:1) 


Galatians 5:1 is according to many interpreters a climactic statement or a sum- 


mary of the whole message of the Letter to the Galatians.!? There is often a risk 


with such well-known and quoted biblical verses that they may be extracted 


and interpreted as slogans with no regard to the original setting. Therefore, 


to understand Paul's eleutheria-statement!! as one particular argument within 


the framework of the letter and its overall argumentation, we will at first try to 
outline the story behind the epistle. 


2.1 


The Outline of the Story in Galatia 


The following table shows the stages of the story (on the left) and the ‘salvation 
process’ from the perspective of slavery-freedom (on the right): 


A. 


10 
11 


Original pagan background of the converts ENSLAVEMENT: 
Formerly, when you did not know God, you were LIFE WITHOUT 
enslaved to beings that by nature are not gods CHRIST 

(Gal 4:8) 


Reception of the Gospel - salvation by grace/faith LIBERATION: 


called you in the grace of Christ (Gal 1:6) varied THROUGH/IN 
soteriological language: redemption, justification, ^ CHRIST 
adoption, sonship or liberation... 


Life in Christ (participation in Christ) NEW LIFE: 
baptism (Gal 3:26-29) FREEDOM IN 
receiving of the Spirit from God (Gal 3:2.4) CHRIST 
... you were running well (Gal 5:7) 

Another gospel and confusion caused by these FREEDOM IN 
opponents (crisis) PERIL 


... there is another gospel, but there are some who 
are confusing you and want to pervert the gospel 
of Christ (Gal 1:7) 

You foolish Galatians! Who has bewitched you? 
(Gal 3:1) 


Dunn, Galatians, 260. 


Greek &AevOepía — freedom. By the phrase eleutheria-statements we cover all statements 
containing the £Acv0ep- derivatives. 
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E. Theepistle: Paul's written reaction and appeal FREEDOM IN 
the series of arguments for the Gospel without CHRIST OR 
observation of the Torah as the condition for RETURN TO 
salvation (e.g. circumcision) SLAVERY? 
My little children, for whom I am again in pain 
(Gal 4:19) 


Gal 5:1 as the climactic statement: 
1a For freedom Christ has set us free. 
ib Stand firm, therefore, 
and do not submit again to a yoke of slavery 
F. Open future of the Galatians ??? 
Iam afraid that my work for you may have been 
wasted (Gal 4:11) 
You who want to be justified by the law have cut 
yourselves off from Christ; you have fallen away 
from grace (Gal 5:4) 


2.2 The Semantic Field of Liberation/Freedom in Galatians 

The eleutheria-statements in Galatians belong to the broader semantic field of 
freedom/liberation. Assuming that the verse Gal 5:1 represents the climax or a 
summary of the whole epistle, it is important to review briefly what preceded 
it (Gal 11-4:31). 


Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who gave himself for our sins to set us free from the present evil age, ac- 
cording to the will of our God and Father. 

Gal 1:3-4 NRSV 


Already the opening verses of the epistle indicate: (a) the relevance of libera- 
tion motif in Paul's argumentation and in the soteriology of the letter:!? set us 
free from the present evil age; (b) the context of the redemption of mankind in 
Christ: who gave himself for our sins ... according to the will of God and Father, 
which is understood as an eschatological event within Israel’s story. The lan- 
guage of liberation permeates the whole epistle: 

— rescue, deliver: £&upéco (Gal 1:4), 

— freedom in Christ: éAev8epia (Gal 2:4), 

— redemption: ¿ķayopáčw (Gal 3:13; 4:5), 


12 On the soteriology of the letter cf. Sóding, "Freiheit"; Cimala, "Soteriology". 
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— freedom and sonship: éA<b8epo¢ and téxva (Gal 4:26.31); 2 times eleutheria- 
statement: free Jerusalem is our mother (v. 26), children of the free woman 
(v. 31), 

— freedom: &Aev0epí(a (Gal 5:13) — 2 times. 

There are more passages, where the motif of freedom is implied; for example, 

the pair of slave-son (Gal 4:7), namely, a free son who has received the Spirit. 

We can find four explicit metaphors in verses Gal 4:5-7: redemption, adoption, 

sonship, and inheritance, as well as an implicit metaphor of freedom in opposi- 

tion to slavery. To pursue further explorations of intertextual relationships, it is 

important to recognise that Paul was also able to give expression to the libera- 

tion in Christ without using eleutheria-statements. 


2.3 Galatians 5:1 as a Permanent Crux Interpretum 

Disputed questions that call for explanation in a detailed analysis include: 
(a) relationship to the previous context of Gal 4:21-31 and delimitation of the 
statement 5:1, (b) putting the passage in the broader context of the letter with 
possible beginnings of the parenesis either in Gal 5:1 or in 5:13, (c) relationship 
between the two similar statements on freedom (Gal 5:1 and 5:13), (d) evalua- 
tion of the textual variants, (e) grammatical issue of the dative case and of a 
translation of Gal 52a, (f) theological meaning of freedom as specifically ‘free- 
dom from circumcision' and 'freedom from the Law in general' or freedom in a 
broader sense, (g) clarifying the ideological background of the motif of libera- 
tion. With respect to the purpose of this chapter, we must limit ourselves to 
several exegetical remarks and will concentrate on the last point, viz. examin- 
ing the background behind the eleutheria-statement.!? 


244 Exegetical Remarks 

2.44 5:1a Tfj &AevOep(a nds Xptoxóc NAeveepwoev 

A compound sentence featuring an eleutheria-statement opens a passage 
rounded up by another such statement in Gal 5:13: “For you were called to 
freedom, brothers and sisters; only do not use your freedom as an opportunity 
for self-indulgence, but through love become slaves to one another.” (Gal 5:13 
NRSV) There is a consensus that in both these statements (vv. 1 and 13), there 
is a soteriological claim, unlike in the literal use of the freedom terminology in 
the pair slave-free (Gal 3:28).4 


13 For a more detailed interpretation cf. Betz, Galatians, 253-258; Longenecker, Galatians, 
220—225; Dunn, Galatians, 260—263, or Mussner, Galaterbrief, 342—345. 

14 Soteriological eleutheria-statements in Gal 2:4; 4:31 and 5:113; thus Dunn, Theology of Paul, 
328 n. 53. 
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In the phrase “we were liberated to freedom", the aorist nAcv8épwaev refers 
to a salvific event in the past. In this way, the apostle summarises the result 
of the work of Christ and the phrase can be understood as an expression of a 
direction, a purpose, or a goal. Paul does not use here a prepositional construc- 
tion of ämé + genitive as in other places (cf. Rom 6:18.22; 8:2.21), but rather a 
construction with the dative case (cf éAev8epia ... nAev8eepwaev). While e.g. in 
Rom 8:2 the agent of enslavement is explicitly mentioned, and so the nature of 
liberation is specified, in Gal 53 the issue of the enslaver or the enslaving power 
remains rather ambivalent and allows more interpretations. Traditionally, it 
is believed that Paul has in mind freedom from the Law.5 In any case, it is 
clear that the statement presupposes some act of liberation, a transfer from 
the realm of slavery to the realm of freedom. 


2.4.2 5:1b othxete odv xai py mt Coyà 8ovAs(a évéyecOe 

In contrast to the indicative statement in 52a, the second part of the verse is 
evidently exhortative and cautionary - this is clear from both the verbs and 
the metaphors used. Dominant are two imperatives framing the whole state- 
ment: otyxete odv and py ... evéxeode. The first verb means ‘to stand’, but also ‘to 
be firm’ or ‘to continue’, with emphasis on firmness and perseverance — which 
evokes some kind of attack and opposition. In our case the rendering stand 
firm (NRSV, NIV) is probably appropriate. There is evidence in Paul's usage of 
construing imperative with £v + dative!® in appeal to firmness and faithful- 
ness.!” The other verb (yy) évéyec6c) has the opposite meaning ‘to fall’ or ‘to fail’, 
it can also be used in the figurative sense (e.g. in Rom 14:4).!? In this second 
imperative Paul warns the Galatians ‘not to be burdened’ (N1v) or submit again 
to a yoke of slavery. 

The motif of slavery and enslavement appears repeatedly throughout the 
letter as the opposite or threatening of freedom in Christ (cf. Gal 2:4). The term 
Coyóc — ‘burden’ or ‘yoke’ — used here as an opposite of freedom also belongs 
to the semantic field of slavery, but appears only here in the letter.!? Originally, 
the term referred to a wooden piece worn by animals or slaves while working 


15 Challenged by Jones, "Freiheit, 100; cf. more recent critical evaluation by Coppins, 
Interpretation, 14-115. 

16 X Forexample 1 Cor 16:13; Gal 51; Phil 1:27; 4:1; 1 Thess 3:8; 2 Thess 2:15 — without a preposition. 

17 Stay firmin the Lord (1 Thess 3:8); but also unity — stand firm in one Spirit (Phil 1:27); stand 
firm in your faith (1 Cor 16:13). 

18 Cf. BDAG - it can acquire a transcendental or moral meaning; cf. Rom 11:11. 

19 Cf.1 Tim 6:1: the yoke of slavery. 
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in the fields.2° In the classic Greek texts as well as in the OT, it is used in a 
figurative sense, referring to slavery or hard physical labour (Sir 40:1). In the 
OT, it often appears in the context of statements about liberation, as a graphic 
expression of enslavement and oppression, e.g. in 2 Chr 10:4 (NRSV): 


Your father made our yoke heavy (Cvyóv hudv). Now therefore lighten the 
hard service of your father (dr pc SovAetag tod matpds) and his heavy 
yoke that he placed on us, and we will serve you (SovAedcopev). 


The slavery that Paul warns against can be specified in more detail on the basis 
of the adverb méAw (‘again’) in the middle of the sentence.?! According to Paul, 
they had once been slaves (4:9),?? were liberated by Christ (51a), and now are 
in danger of being enslaved again (531b). The “again” as used by the apostle 
could refer (a) to the same kind of enslavement or (b) to a new, different kind 
of enslavement that would however lead to the same result. Had Paul used the 
image of the yoke of slavery to refer to the Jewish Law, how would it be con- 
nected to the past of the Gentile Christians? In Gal 4:9, the construction of 
náv + slavery appears twice: 


Now, however, that you have come to know God, or rather to be known 
by God, how can you turn back again (7&Atv) to the weak and beggarly 
elemental spirits? How can you want to be enslaved to them again (náv 
&vtoOev SovAedew Déiere 1? 

Gal 4:9 NRSV 


Considering the background of this passage, one can assume that the first or 
original enslavement referred to the “powers” (Gal 4:9: cvotyeta), while the 
new enslavement refers to the supplementary effort to submit to the Law (i.e. 
observance of the Torah), required of the Gentiles as a conditio sine qua non for 
salvation after Christ.?? 

Returning into slavery means returning to the time that was overcome in 
Christ. Paul stresses the contrast between "formerly" (4:8) and *now" (4:8). 
Since the Galatians are children of God through Christ (3:26-29), having re- 
ceived the Spirit (4:6), they are also mature children (4:5) who are not to "go 


20 ` More on the oT background of Cvyóc and its use in Lxx, including its positive meaning, in 
TDNT II, 896—898. 

21 Inthe letter, it appears in a total of nine times (Gal 1:9.17; 2:118; 4:9(2x) 19; 52.3. 

22 Dunn, Galatians, 262, sees a connection between Gal 4:9 and 5:1. 

23 In this perspective náv does not necessarily mean that the Galatians had been under 
"the yoke of Torah" before; so Betz, Galatians, 258. 
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back" before Christ. As explained by Paul earlier in the letter, Christ was sent to 
end the period of immaturity when the Law was a “disciplinarian” (rot8orycyóc, 
3:24-25) because the Law did/does not have the power to justify one before 
God, and so to give life. However, there is some pressure to turn the road back 
to slavery. By the statement in Gal 5:1 Paul addresses to his readers a radical 
'either-or- Already in Gal 4:21-31 he introduced the image of two testaments: 
two mothers — a free one and an enslaved one - referring to the alternative 
of either remaining in freedom or being enslaved again. To go back 'before 
Christ' means, Paul maintains, to fall away from grace: "You who want to be 
justified by the law have cut yourselves off from Christ; you have fallen away 
from grace.” (Gal 5:4). 

According to Paul the future of the Galatian Christians is at stake. 
Therefore, he seeks to find the right words, tone of voice, and theological argu- 
ments throughout the whole letter. "You foolish Galatians! Who has bewitched 
you? It was before your eyes that Jesus Christ was publicly exhibited as cru- 
cified!” (Gal 3:1). This sharp statement throws light also on the argument in 
Galatians 5:1. To follow the gospel of the opponents (Gal 1:6-9) and to accept 
the commandments of the Torah means to submit oneself to the yoke of slav- 
ery again. By reminding the readers that they were already set free by Christ, 
he wishes to make clear that to return to slavery would be a foolish decision. It 
is as if some ex-slave (freedman), who has been manumissed, were to return to 
another slave master! Thereby Paul urges his churches in Galatia to stand firm 
in the present freedom they have in Christ. 


2.5 The Background of the Liberation Motif in Gal 5:1: History 

of Interpretation 
The attempts to understand more precisely the liberation motif in Galatians 5:1 
were many and the clues were sought in various corners of the cultural milieu 
of Paul. The ‘new exodus’ reading of Galatians 5:1 introduced by Davies repre- 
sents one among several scholarly assumptions. 

For many decades, the Hellenistic background had been decisive. Influential 
in the beginning was the finding of Adolf Deissmann (1923),?* who introduced 
a parallel between Greek inscriptions discovered in Delphi and Paul's state- 
ment. According to the contemporary practice of sacral manumission, a slave 
could have been sold to a deity for the sake of his or her liberation. Such a slave 
thus became the property of the deity, but not a temple slave, thereby acquir- 
ing freedom. This interpretation prevailed in older commentaries.?5 


24 ` Deissmann, Licht, 274ff. (1st edition 1908). 
25 However, it was newly restored e.g. by Witherington 111, Grace, 340. 
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In 1948/49, in a short meditation on Gal 513-15, Günther Bornkamm argued 
against Deissmann's hypothesis.26 He maintained that in the background of 
the verse was the ancient legal practice redemptio ad hostibus, i.e. redemption 
of prisoners of war who were enslaved after having been captured. Through 
the redemption, they regained their freedom and civil rights.?" 

In his study from 1951, K.H. Rengstorf£?? while agreeing with Deissmann that 
Paul used legal categories, made a case for Jewish law being decisive for the in- 
terpretation of the verse, as it distinguishes two options for the sale or redemp- 
tion of a Jewish slave. The slave could be redeemed either to be set free or to 
enter a new form of slavery. His evidence for this practice is found in Mishnah 
Gittin Iv:4 (b.Gittin 37 b) and corresponds to Gal 5:1 not only linguistically but 
also factually. This interpretation was acclaimed by some interpreters.?? 

Another proposal, challenging the two earlier hypotheses, was made by 
Franz Mussner in his commentary on Galatians (1977/1988).3° According to 
him, itis not convincingthat there could possibly be either Hellenistic orJewish 
backgrounds for Gal 5:1. The parallel from the Mishnah is not akin in terms of 
content, as Gal 5:1 does not deal with ‘redemption’ or ‘payout. Alternatives are 
suggested: (a) a payout that leads to new slavery, or (b) a payout in the name 
of freedom that can be restricted by the Law. According to Mussner, the verse 
Gal 53 is a formulation, which Paul constructed ad hoc, especially considering 
the background of verse 4:31. It concerns an argumentative basis for the im- 
peratives in 5:1b and the following verses in 5:2-10. 

A critical position to the two hypotheses was also adopted by Stanley F. Jones 
(1987)?! Having analysed both the Rabbinic background and the arguments of 
Rengstorf, he gives several reasons why the two options are not convincing. 
First, Jones challenges the possibility that redemption of slaves would be re- 
stricted to Jewish law, since this practice was known in Hellenistic and Roman 
law as well. Moreover, Jones maintains that Paul has in mind a different kind 
of redemption leading to freedom, in Gal 53. He joins Mussner in the opinion 
that the verse does not allow the double alternative of redemption to freedom 
and redemption to slavery. Therefore, Jones seeks to explain the dative case as 


26 Bornkamm, “Freiheit”. 

27 ` Bornkamm, “Freiheit,” 133. 
28 Rengstorf, "Zu Gal. 5,1”. 

29 E.g. Oepke, Galater, 8. 
30 Mussner, Galaterbrief, 345. 
31 Jones, “Freiheit; 97-102. 
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dativus relationis, suggesting a quote from Epictetus (4,1,113—114) as the closest 
parallel to Gal 5:1.22 

We have seen so far that the attempts to identify the background of 
Paul's statement in the Hellenistic and Jewish legal practices did not remain 
unchallenged?? and that there are reasons for perceiving the statement as an 
ad hoc formulation, resulting from the preceding exposition in Galatians 4:21- 
31 and, at the same time, serving as the basis for further interpretation or pur- 
suit of affinities in lexical and grammatical respects. 

The interest in intertextuality in the Letter to the Galatians has led to an- 
other suggestion of possible ideological background for the phrase in Gal 5:1. 
In her study on the exodus tradition in Paul’s letters (1999), Sylvia C. Keesmaat 
dealt also with the Letter to the Galatians. She is quite reserved about the sig- 
nificance of the exodus motif in the letter: 


I do not wish to argue that these exodus themes are as central to Paul’s 
concern in this letter as is his contrast between this age and the new cre- 
ation, or his emphasis on the cross of Christ.34 


Nevertheless, she concludes that “exodus motifs and the exodus story under- 
gird much of the letter to the Galatians,” referring to the Jewish hope of a new 
exodus and the significance of the sonship-slavery antithesis.?6 

Drawing on earlier studies focused on the connection between the Old 
Testament motifs of exodus and the concept of liberation in Galatians,?" 
T.A. Wilson seeks to show in his study of 2004 that the epistle has a similar 
narrative flow to the exodus story?? Paul assesses the crisis that emerged as 
a threatening apostasy that corresponds to the situation in the desert, after 
Israel was delivered from slavery in Egypt. In this sense, the statement on lib- 
eration in Gal 53 can be read against the background of the exodus tradition. 


32 Epictetus, Diss. 4,113114: tadtyy YJAeuOepov, Atoyevys map’ Avtiabevoug xol odxett Zou 
xatadovrwbjvat Sdvacbat dn’ obdevec. Jones, "Freiheit," 98-99. 

33 The conclusions of Mussner and Jones are in line with the argument of Vollenweider, 
Freiheit, 289: “Die Wendung dürfte nicht auf konkrete hellenistische oder jüdische 
Rechtsbráuche zurückgehen.” 

34 Keesmaat, Paul, 187-188. 

35 Keesmaat, Paul, 189. 

36 Keesmaat, Paul, 169. On the overview of the relationship between slavery and sonship in 
Galatians, cf. 167-169. 

37 Especially Keesmaat, Paul, 551, note 8, who introduces the reinterpretation of the exodus 
tradition in Romans and Galatians; or Sóding, "Freiheit." 

38 X Wilson, "Wilderness". 
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As an extension of the notion of ‘freedom’ developed in 4:1-7 and con- 
tinued in 4:21-31, his choice of terms likely echoes the liberation of 
the Exodus, where being 'set free' from slavery was the hallmark of the 
Israelites' experience.?? 


In Judaism, the link between freedom/liberation and exodus is attested both 
lexically and liturgically. The Pesach Haggadah links the celebration of the 
passover with passing from slavery to freedom. Wilson does not camouflage 
the weakness of his argument, namely, that the Septuagint nowhere uses the 
eleutheria-statements in relation to the deliverance from Egypt. The link be- 
tween the exodus and freedom would be Paul's (5:1a), whereas slavery and 
Egypt (51b) were already linked quite well. "The Galatians are in danger of 
apostatizing in the ‘wilderness’ by ‘turning away’ from the one who called 
them and turning back to ‘a yoke of slavery’”4° 

We can close our brief overview with the monograph of G. Uzukwu (2015), 
who first evaluates different possible background sources behind the notion 
of freedom in Galatians. After a short critical survey of both Greek-Roman 
parallels and the Exodus motif, she presents her own position, suggesting that 
Paul's statements in Galatians are preconditioned by the influence of his cul- 
ture but not defined by it. With regard to Gal 5:1, Uzukwu misses there a more 
explicit allusion to the Exodus event. According to her: "Paul's understanding 
of freedom is evocative of his social and historical environment, but his appli- 
cation of the concept in the context of Galatians is unique to the text."*? 


2.6 Evaluation: Interactions of the Interpretations 

However interesting the long-time effort to determine the background of 
Galatians 5:1 is, it may be actually leading up a blind alley of scholarly specu- 
lation. There are valid reasons to accept the opinion that the formulation is 
an ad hoc one, as Mussner argues, or unique to the text, as Uzukwu suggests. 
However, in the first place, the main emphasis of intertextuality should be 
taken into account: no text emerges in a vacuum. Paul, as a Jew, was shaped 
by the oT traditions from his childhood — on textual, symbolic, and liturgi- 
cal basis.^? Secondly, besides conscious quotations or allusions there are also 
incognizant references, or rather echoes.^^ And thirdly, the oT should not be 


39 X Wilson, “Wilderness,” 564. 

40 ` Wilson, “Wilderness,” 565. 

41 ` Uzukwu, Unity, 157-163. 

42 Uzukwu, Unity, 162. 

43 More on this perspective e.g. Sanders, “Jewishness’. 
44 Cf. Moyise, “Intertextuality,’ 18-19. 
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considered as a tradition among traditions, but rather as a normative paradigm 
for Paul's theological interpretation. In the light of these assumptions and ex- 
isting alternative interpretations, we present our position. 

First, we agree with Mussner and Jones in their questioning the positions 
of Deissman and Rengstorf. Especially in terms of content, those positions do 
not correspond to the text in Gal 53 and to the flow of Paul's argumentation. 
The case of redemption paid by the slave, i.e. self-redemption, does not fit 
Paul's text either. Paul warns against losing the freedom that has been gained. 
In contrast to Jones, however, we do not take the difference between the Greek 
terms regarding redemption and freedom as decisive. When one starts with a 
Hebrew text and asks about possible renderings into Greek, there are several 
options in the lexical field of liberation/redemption. Paul uses the motif of re- 
demption in Gal 3:13 and 4:5 (&&eryop&t). The weaknesses of Jones’ position are 
his excessive emphasis on the eleutheria-statements instead of considering the 
whole semantic field, and his one-sided focus on the Greek background of the 
concept freedom.*® 

Second, the exodus tradition suggested by Keesmmat and Wilson seems to 
be best fitting in terms of content within the spectrum of the proposed op- 
tions. The statement in Gal 53a introduces the motif of God's liberation of 
Israel, while 51b echoes the motif of apostasy in the desert as well as the more 
recent exile tradition. With respect to the formulation, the closest parallel may 
be the text from Epictetus, as proposed by Jones.^9 But when we ask about 
the background of Paul's thought, solid ground is provided by the notion of 
liberation as it was known from the oT and articulated in liturgy. When asking 
about what Paul possibly could have in mind, we must also consider his origi- 
nal addressees and the possibilities of their knowledge that would have en- 
abled them to understand Paul's hints. It is most likely that if Paul expected his 
readers to have some knowledge of the tradition of Abraham, to whose story 
he repeatedly referred, they could well have been familiar with at least the 
basic outline of the exodus tradition. The narrative about God's deliverance 
from Egypt played a key role in the self-understanding of Israel. God's liberat- 
ing action with Israel in the exodus provides a good analogy to the universal 
and eschatological deliverance in Christ — including the Gentiles (Gal 1:3-4; 
41-7; 51). 

Third, the option for the exodus tradition as the background of Gal 5:1 is 
further supported by the fact that in both instances the motif is primarily 
theological, and not legal (contra Deissmann and Rengstorf): God the Lord is 


45 Differently e.g. Sóding, "Freiheit," 119-122, 127-128. 
46 Seen. 32 above. 
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the originator of liberation. Furthermore, Mussner's reading of Gal 5:1 as the 
foundation for other imperatives and interpretation of Gal 5:212, and possibly 
also 5:13-14, corresponds well to the exodus tradition, where the indicative of 
liberation is connected to the imperative of observing the covenant faithfully 
(cf. also the introduction to the Decalogue in Exod 202f and Deut 5:6f). It is 
worth noticing that the context of the exodus tradition brings back also the 
legal motif, despite its having been dismissed by the recent scholarship. The 
liberation in Exodus is followed by the covenant, formulated as a legal docu- 
ment between God (the liberator) and Israel (the liberated). Lxx does not use 
the notion of eleutheria for describing this liberation, but rather the notion of 
redemption and new ownership. Additionally, the motif of sonship that is so 
crucial in the Letter to the Galatians — in chapters 3 and 4 it seems to be the 
leitmotif and a synonym for freedom/liberation — first appears in Exod 4:22. 

Finally, in this context, the contested dative case t &AevOepío can also be un- 
derstood as the dative of direction (dativus finalis) that suggests the direction 
of the liberation: God delivers from slavery to freedom. 

In sum, the motif of exodus, Christologically reinterpreted anew for the situ- 
ation in Galatia, appears as the most convincing alternative among the options 
proposed so far. The initiative is with God and the freedom is a redeemed free- 
dom (a soteriological metaphor), and not merely a political or anthropological 
term, freedom achieved through human efforts. Analogically to the liberated 
Israelites, the Christians in Galatia are not regarded as free by nature (xatà 
gvow) or free-born citizens of the polis, but as ex-slaves who were set free 
(Gal 41-7; 5,1) and are in urgent danger of falling back into slavery by turning 
to a different gospel shortly after their liberation (tayéw¢ in Gal 1:6) and sub- 
mitting again to a yoke of slavery. Just as the deliverance from Egypt was sup- 
posed to enable the service to the Lord, the freedom in Christ is supposed to be 
expressed in the service of the neighbour in love (Gal 5:13). That is supported 
here through a reference to the Torah (Lev 19:18). 


3 Liberation from Slavery: Exodus Imagery within an 
Intertextual Matrix 


In this part, we want to illustrate how the exodus imagery functioned within 
intertextual matrix.*” We will follow that on the passages Exod 6:6-8; Lev 26:13; 


47 The label adopted from Hays, Echoes, 155. 
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Jer 30:8-9 and Ezek 34:27.*? In our study this part represents a bridge: it pro- 
vides verification of the above-mentioned interpretation, while also preparing 
the material for evaluating the volume of intertextual reference as one specific 
criterion used in the following chapter 29 

Focusing on intertextuality in Galatians, we can observe the variety of ways 
Paul used oT texts and referred to them. Apart from ten obvious quotations, 
there are several more disputed allusions or echoes.5° Regarding the inter- 
textuality of Gal 5:1, we can see two starting points for our analysis. There is 
agreement among scholars that the verse does not contain direct quotation or 
allusion. Yet in the current research there is also growing the conviction that 
one cannot fully evaluate the intertextual links in the Pauline letters just on 
the basis of undisputed quotations and allusions.?! The close literary context 
of the verse (notably Gal 4:21-31) seems to support this sensitivity. Contrary to 
the already mentioned opinion of Uzukwu, who suggests that “if Paul wanted 
to make allusion to the Exodus event, he would have used the appropriate 
expression’,>? I would like to point out that the spectrum of intertextual phe- 
nomena is more complex and that Paul was a creative interpreter of the oT. 
The scholars who advocate the exodus motif behind Gal 5:1 do not regard the 
verse as an allusion, but rather as an echo or thematic parallel. 

Uzukwu maintains that the allusion to the Exodus event is not present here. 
However, a link between Paul's formulation in Gal 5:1 and the exodus or 'new 
exodus' motif may be finer and one has to consider more aspects. There are 
over 120 references to the exodus event throughout or, involving texts of dif- 
ferent genres: law, narrative, prophecy, and psalms.5? Indeed, we can speak 
about 'exodus-motif' or 'exodus imagery, which covers more than just the ac- 
count of the exodus event: 

a) theexodus event itself — the narrative of the deliverance from Egypt, 

b) commemoration of exodus in the liturgy of Passover, 

c) the hope for a ‘new exodus’ arising in the exile and in the prophetic tra- 
ditions of the period, including the texts before/outside Deutero-Isaiah, 
sometimes envisioning the return from the exile as a second exodus, 

d) Jewish-Christian (re)interpretation of the exodus tradition, 

e) direct Christological reinterpretation of the ‘new exodus’ in Paul’s 1 Cor 10. 


48 For the occurrences of the exodus motif in the or see e.g. Fishbane, “Motif”; Watts, 
"Exodus". 

49 Cf. Hays, Echoes, 30. 

50 Silva, “Old Testament,” 631. 

51 On the variety of usage and diverse frequency in the Pauline epistles see Koch, Schrift. 

52 Uzukwu, Unity. 

53 Cf. Watts, “Exodus,” 478. 
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We cannot know, whether Paul was the first Christian thinker to introduce 
the notion of freedom into Christian theology, or the first to reinterpret the 
divine deliverance in Christ as the 'new exodus' (1 Cor 5 and 10). It is quite 
possible to imagine the existence of some pre-Pauline tradition(s) in the 
Christian-Jewish community, e.g. inJerusalem, which could connect the Easter 
Christ-event (crucifixion and resurrection) with the memory of exodus cele- 
brated on Passover.5+ 


34 Exod 6:6-8 (NRSV) 


Say therefore to the Israelites, ‘I am the LORD, 

and I will free (&&&Ec buds) you from the burdens of the Egyptians 
and deliver you from slavery to them (pdcopat bude &x tç SovAiac). 
I will redeem you (Avtpocopot) with an outstretched arm 

and with mighty acts of judgment. 

I will take you as my people, and I will be your God. 

You shall know that I am the LORD your God, 

who has freed you (é&yaywv) from the burdens of the Egyptians. 
I will bring you into the land 

that I swore to give to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 

I will give it to you for a possession. I am the LORD? 


The passage contains a series of verbs describing God’s intervention for the 
sake of Israel. Brueggemann writes about the “verbs of exodus’, the common 
denominator of which is God, who delivers his people.5> Since Egypt is de- 
scribed as “the house of slavery" (Exod 20:2: éEfyeryóv ce ex yç Ailyóntov ZE 
olxou SovAgiac), the statements I will bring you out or lead you from Egypt impli- 
cate liberation, therefore some English translations (e.g. NRSV) read: I will free 
(Exod 6:6), has freed you (Exod 6:7). Egypt became a symbol of, and a synonym 
for, tyranny and slavery in Jewish tradition. With regard to Galatians, the same 
Greek verb é&otpéco was used by Paul in his opening soteriological statement in 
Galatians 1:4 and also occurs in Exod 3:8 (Lxx; cf. Exod 18:4): to deliver someone 
from peril or confining circumstance, set free or rescue (cf. BDAG 2). From the 
lexical point of view, the closest link to Gal 5:1 — besides the general thematic 
or soteriological parallel — can be found in Exod 6:6 and the statement pócopot 
dic &x THs SovAciac. 


54  Onthisquestion see Smith, “Uses,” 213. 
55 Brueggemann, Theology, 176. 
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3.2 Lev 26:13 (NRSV) 


Iam the LORD your God who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
to be their slaves (SovAwv) no more; 

I have broken the bars of your yoke (tov 8£cpóv tod Cuyo budv) 

and made you walk erect (petà nappnoiaç). 


The liberation motif is expressed both by the verb “brought you out" (6 ¿ķay- 
ayov OuäcC) and the notions belonging to the semantic field of freedom: slav- 
ery (SovAwv) and yoke (cvvérpupa zën Secudv tod Cvyod budv). Both these occur 
in Gal 53.59 In addition to this there is the Greek notion nappnoia (Lxx) — 
‘freedom of action’ (Sir 25:25) or ‘boldness’ (Wis 5:1). Parrésia characterised free 
people and stands in contrast to the oppressed and hunched slaves. God gave 
his people dignity, so that they might walk erect, upright.5” ‘Breaking the yoke’ 
appears in several OT texts in the context of liberation and salvation: cf. Isa 9:4: 
“For the yoke of their burden (6 Cvyéc), and the bar across their shoulders, the 
rod of their oppressor, you have broken as on the day of Midian." 


3.3 Jer 30:8-9 (NRSV) 


On that day, says the LoRD of hosts, 

I will break the yoke (tòv Cvyóv) from off his neck, 

and I will burst his bonds, 

and strangers shall no more make a servant of him (épy@vtat adtol). 
But they shall serve the LorD their God (épyavtat và xvpiw 6:9 ovv) 
and David their king, whom I will raise up for them. 


Here again emerges God's promise of liberation by breaking the yoke in Lxx 
Jer 37:8-9: I will break the yoke (cvvtptipw tov Coyóv), which parallels the state- 
ment in Gal 5:1. The subjection and enslavement is described here without the 
use of the 8o0Aoc word group. The deliverance enables one to serve God (xà 
xupiw Deéi otbxÀv) instead of addressing the serving of strangers. 


3.4 Ezek 34:27 (NRSV) 


The trees of the field shall yield their fruit, 
and the earth shall yield its increase. 


56 This intertextual linkage is pointed out by e.g. Keesmaat, Paul, 171, or Sóding, "Freiheit". 
57 Hartley, Leviticus, 463. 
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They shall be secure on their soil; 

and they shall know that I am the LORD, 

when I break the bars of their yoke (Cvyóv adtév), 

and save (££eXoüpot) them 

from the hands of those who enslaved them (xoera&ovAocogévov adtouvs). 


The promise of God's liberating intervention is expressed by the symbol of 
breaking the yoke of slavery: I break the bars of their yoke; the same Greek verb 
occurs in Exod 6:8: deliver, set free (&Eotpéc, cf. Gal 1:4). The verb to enslave 
(xatadovAdw) is also found in Exodus 6:5 (cf. 3 Macc 2:6). The contrasting pair 
'enslavement-freedom' meets in Gal 2:4: *But because of false believers secret- 
ly brought in, who slipped in to spy on the freedom (thv éAev8eptav) we have 
in Christ Jesus, so that they might enslave us (iva nuds xorvadovAccovcty)." The 
reference to Gal 5:1 is evoked by the terms yoke, slavery, and the soteriological 
statement from the semantic field of freedom. 

We could extend the textual basis of exodus imagery, including hope for a 
‘new exodus, by the prophecy of Isaiah: “to bring good news to the oppressed, 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and release 
to the prisoners" (Isa 61:1). The role of Isaiah for Pauline theology is well docu- 
mented by recent research.5$ The survey demonstrates, however, that for the 
motif of the 'new exodus' Paul (like any of his Jewish contemporaries) was not 
necessarily dependent on Isaiah. Smith rightly claims: "We should not consider 
Isaiah to be the lens through which Second Temple Jews viewed the exodus.”59 
In the case of Gal 5:1, scholars who investigated in detail the impact of this 
prophetic book on the Letter to the Galatians do not refer to particular verses 
but rather to passages and themes. 

Itis important for our study that Paul, as a ‘Second Temple Jew’, was familiar 
with and shaped by both the exodus story and ‘exodus imagery’. In looking for 
an echo, the first testing question is whether "the source of the echo was avail- 
able to the author and/or original reader"9? In our case, the crucial findings 
would be that (a) the oT God (Yahweh) was clearly identified as the liberating 
God who delivered the sons of Israel from Egypt and (b) this foundational ac- 
tion of God was commemorated (made present) in the annual Passover liturgy. 
That was also the reason why (c) God's redemptive intervention was both re- 
told and anticipated by the prophets as a ‘new exodus’. According to Fishbane: 
"A concord between the first and succeeding redemptions is the issue, for each 
generation looked to the first exodus as the archetypal expression of its own 


58 Wilk, Bedeutung; more recently Wilk, “Paul”. 
59 Smith, “Uses,” 236. 
60 So Hays, Echoes, 29. 
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future hope.’ Hence, the oT ‘exodus imagery’, with its variety of metaphors, 
including the memory of exodus, can be seen as a precondition and basis for 
the Pauline (or any Jewish-Christian) interpretation of salvation in Christ as 
God's expected liberation — as the ‘new exodus; or with Wilson, “an Exodus-like 
experience in Christ”.®? 

Instead of eleutheria-statements, which are missing from the selected pas- 
sages, we observed several terms of the semantic field of freedom, as well 
as verbatim linkages between Gal 53 and OT texts. We were not able to detect 
one main verse or particular passage either in the Torah or in the prophets 
which could be pointed out as ‘the oT reference’ in this complex. These find- 
ings are important for the more detailed evaluation of the verse within the 
intertextual spectrum. 


4 Intertextual Perspective 


Richard B. Hays is correct in asserting that “the identification of allusion and 

especially of echoes is not a strictly scientific matter lending itself to con- 

clusive proof, like testing for the presence or absence of a chemical in the 

bloodstream.”®? This is one of the reasons why the sets of data and statistics 

based on the research and analysis of intertextual relationships of the same 

passage can differ.6* With regard to this we can mention some basic factors 

which influence both the exploration and results of such research: 

a) the attitude of the scholar and his/her preconceived understanding - ei- 
ther the inclination to consider and seek the intertextual links between 
OT and NT texts or rather a distrust toward intertextual examination,65 

b) definition of the terminology of ‘quotation, ‘allusion’, ‘echo’ or ‘thematic 
parallel’, and of the spectrum - i.e. whether the scale should be three- or 
four-fold,66 

c) evaluation of a particular passage or verse and determination of its posi- 
tion within a defined spectrum, including its designation as an echo or a 
thematic parallel, 

d) theattitude ofthe scholar and his/her tendency to use either bold or care- 
ful statements concerning the advocated setting within the spectrum. 


61 Fishbane, “Exodus,” 121. 

62 Wilson, “Wilderness,” 570. 

63 Hays, Conversion, 30. 

64 See some works and their results in Beale, Handbook, 31-32. 

65 Inthe case of Gal 53 such distrust would lead to preferring the background and parallels 
of the notion of freedom in the Hellenistic tradition (e.g. the Stoics) to the oT-Jewish one. 

66 Cf. more complex categories in Wilk, “Bezüge,” 170-173. 
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4.1 Intertextual Spectrum 
As we have already noted, the range of possible ways of intertextual referring 
is wider than just quotations and allusions. In newer investigations of bibli- 
cal intertextual relationships, the spectrum has been expanded by the notion 
of echo into a three-fold form. The significant impetus to that was given by 
the study of Richard Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (1989).9" 
According to Hays, “allusion is used of obvious intertextual references, echo of 
subtler ones’.®* Hays offers several criteria to identify and interpret an echo. 
Unlike quotation or allusion, which are by definition intended, the scholars 
assume that echo can be also unconscious. Moyise claims: “echo, faint traces 
of texts that are probably quite unconscious but emerge from minds soaked in 
the scriptural heritage of Israel”.”° 

The three-fold scale quotation—allusion—echo can be considered as most 
typical in contemporary NT studies; however, more recently the scale has been 
still extended by the term thematic parallel: 


Thus with thematic parallels we are dealing with ideas/concepts shared 
between texts that transcend precise verbal relationships. In such cases 
it is often difficult to determine whether the shared thematic parallels 
originate from a specific text or are instead part of the larger shared scrip- 
tural background that shaped the very conceptual framework of Paul.” 


4.2 Echoes and Thematic Parallels in Gal 5:1 
For our purpose it is interesting to compare the interpretation of Gal 5:1 in the 
monographs of Sylvia Keesmaat and Matthew Harmon in at least two aspects. 
On one hand, they present the results of different approaches to intertextual- 
ity in Galatians. At the same time, they can be helpful in discerning the echoes 
in the text. One of the criteria for identifying an echo is namely the question, 
whether other readers or interpreters concur on hearing one "7 

Keesmaat focuses on the letters to the Romans and Galatians and on retell- 
ing the exodus tradition in them. She works with the three basic categories of 
references and in identifying echoes she follows the criteria of Hays.7? With 


67 Hays, Echoes. 

68 Hays, Echoes, 29. 

69 He suggests seven tests, cf. Hays, Echoes, 29-32. 
70 Moise, "Intertextuality," 18-19. 

71 Harmon, Must, 30. 

72 Hays, Echoes, 31. 

73 Keesmaat, Paul, 52. 
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regard to Gal 5:1 she writes: “this verse has a number of echoes with the exodus 
tradition, especially those parts of the narrative where Israel expressed a desire 
to return to Egypt."^ The monograph of Harmon deals with the influence of 
Isaiah in Galatians and works with four categories of intertextuality: citation, 
allusion, echo, and thematic porallel 75 Although the passage Galatians 5:1 is 
missing in his final chart," Harmon includes this verse among the thematic 
parallels. He concludes: 


Therefore although we do not find any allusions to or echoes of Isaiah 
regarding the specific terminology of freedom, there are thematic paral- 
lels that are at least consistent with Paul's previous use of Isaianic second 
exodus imagery earlier in Gal 41-7, culminating in the trope of 4:21-53 
that concludes with an assertion of the believer's freedom in 5:1 and a call 
in 5:13 for the Galatians to become servants to one another"? 


Concerning the emphasis on freedom in the passage Gal 51-13, Harmon ob- 
serves a parallel to that major theme in Isa 40—55.7? To sum up, both authors 
agree on the relationship between Gal 53 and oT tradition and on the use of 
the term ‘new exodus’. They differ in terminological assessment of intertex- 
tual relationships and in the scope of the material they examine. According 
to Keesmaat, the verse represents an echo, while Harmon includes it among 
thematic parallels. 


4.3 Intertextual Position of Gal 5:1 

Our previous explorations supply arguments for positioning Gal 51 on 
Harmon's scale between an echo and a thematic parallel (see the figure below).79 
Besides obvious thematic links with the oT, we have observed several explicit 
lexical overlaps: Greek terms used in Lxx (slavery, yoke) and soteriological 
metaphors from the semantic field of freedom. Our suggestion is based on the 
combination of all those aspects — thematic (divine intervention in history, 
soteriology in terms of deliverance from slavery, endangered by a new enslave- 
ment) and verbatim. 


74 Keesmaat, Paul, 187. 

75 Harmon, Must, 28, 45. 

76 Cf. the chart of proposed Isaianic influences in Harmon, Must, 265. 
77 Harmon, Must, 209. 

78 Harmon, Must, 252. 

79 The figure with slight modification taken from Harmon, Must, 28. 
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quotation allusion echo thematic parallel 
a 


[4«— — Gal 4:21-31 >] Gal 5:1 


This position is also supported by the literal context of the statement. It is lo- 
cated immediately after an ‘extra-intertextual’ unit in the epistle (Gal 4:21-31), 
so the verse stands in the shadow of explicit citations Gal 4:27 (Isa 54:1); 4:30 
(Gen 2110) and Gal 5:14 (Lev 1938). When we proceed solely from the citations — 
leaving aside other more or less evident intertextual links — it is obvious that in 
chapters 3 and 5 Paul's mind was concentrated on the Torah: out of ten quota- 
tions eight refer to the Torah. Hence, it seems only natural to seek the disputed 
background of Gal 5:1 in the oT tradition rather than elsewhere. Moreover, as 
James Dunn noticed, the story of Israel is referred to at a number of points 
throughout Galatians, from the first chapter to the last one.8° 

In the passage Gal 4:21-31, the apostle employs oT material for his theology 
and argumentation with much interpretative creativity.9! Within ten verses 
of his bold allegorical-typological interpretation, the variety of intertextual 
references includes quotations, allusions, and paraphrase. We have already 
showed that intertextuality in Paul's letters goes beyond quotations or allu- 
sions. Therefore, if we consider Gal 53 as an echo/thematic parallel evoking 
the oT exodus motif, it does not suppose a reference to one specific verse, but 
it reckons with creativity and originality in his understanding of freedom.®? In 
Gal 4:21-31, the motif of free mother and free son/s is ruminatively integrated 
and woven into his interpretation. At the same time, it is clearly missing in 
other Greek and Hebrew texts. It seems justified, therefore, to expect similarly 
creative reinterpretation in Gal 5:1, imagining the liberation in Christ as a ‘new 
exodus’. This expectation might also rely on considering Paul's explicit inter- 
pretation of the Christ-event by linking it to the exodus motifs in 1 Cor 5 and 10. 


5 Usefulness of the Ambiguous Term ‘New Exodus’ 


From the first half of the 20th century, when the nexus Paul and a new exo- 
dus was introduced by Davies as something novel, the situation has changed 


80 Dunn, Theology of Galatians, 36—41. 

81 On Pauls verbatim quotations and modifications including loose interpretations of OT 
texts see Koch, Schrift, 11198. 

82  Seethearguments against OT tradition in Uzukwu, Unity, 162. 
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noticeably. Today, the New Testament scholarship is flooded by innumer- 

able studies containing ‘new exodus’ in their titles, the phrase emerges quite 

ordinarily.5? In his helpful survey, Daniel Smith aptly refers to the current situ- 
ation as a ‘wilderness’.** It seems advisable to give some critical consideration 
to the usefulness of the connection liberation in Christ as a new exodus for un- 
derstanding Paul's Christological emphasis.95 

In the first place, we need to emphasise with Smith that the term 'new exo- 
dus’ is a modern creation without any textual evidence either in oT-Jewish 
or Christian (Pauline) literature. From this silence, however, it should not be 
inferred that the concept of a ‘new exodus’ would have been alien to the Jewish 
minds of the Second Temple period. As Smith puts it: "While the term's coin- 
age might be modern, the concept itself harbours no anachronism."6 

Considering that, to see Paul's statement of Gal 5:1 about liberation in Christ 
through the perspective of a ‘new exodus’ may be regarded as a useful interpre- 
tative tool in the following aspects: 

a) it helps to express the continuity that is apparently important for Paul: 
the God, who liberated Israel from Egypt, is God the Father, who sent his 
Son Jesus Christ for the sake of salvation (Gal 1:3—5); it was the will of this 
God that brought about the liberation to freedom (Gal 5:1), 

b) the analogy with the exodus helps to show that the liberation in Christ 
includes a new dominion and a new type of service and relationship: 
Christians are both servants of Christ and adopted sons in Christ (Gal 3:26— 
29; 4:1-7); the life under the new Lordship involves responsibility toward 
Christ and to ones neighbours (Gal 533) - a new and imperative ethos, 

c) it helps to point out the fact that liberation through Christ is a singular 
event (grammatically the aorist in Gal 53a), but also a way (imperative), 
i.e. the present and subjective aspect of life and pilgrimage in the freedom 
that is in peril of a new slavery - therefore the need for the appeal to 
stand firm in freedom (Gal 53b), 

d) it helps to make clear that the freedom concerns the whole commu- 
nity (the people of God, the church) - Paul formulates his eleutheria- 
statements in the plural (Gal 2:4; 5:13 etc.), like a number of other 
statements (Gal 1:4). 


83 Cf. Schreiner, Theology, 338. 

84 Smith, "Uses" On the state of research, he writes the following (pp. 207-208): “The popu- 
larity of this term renders an exhaustive treatment of contemporary use of ‘new exodus’ 
impossible, and even a thorough survey of contemporary scholarly usage is impractical, 
given the torrent of publications" On the Pauline literature cf. pp. 216-220. 

85 Smith notes several meanings of the phrase among scholars. “Uses,” 208-216. 

86 Smith, “Uses,” 236. 
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The phrase ‘new exodus’ can also be considered a useful ‘label’ for basic 
orientation in the broader context of Pauline research and in exploring 
the background of Paul’s thinking about freedom, notably its parallels in 
the Graeco-Roman and Stoic traditions. It clearly points out the role of the 
OT-Jewish heritage. It may also correspond to Paul's understanding his calling 
to proclaim the Gospel in terms of a prophetic vocation (Gal 115-16 / Isa 49:1; 
Jer 1:5) to herald the liberating good news.?? 

The discussion about the origins of Paul’s concept of freedom reflects not 
only the disputed background or origin of his ‘theology of freedom; but also the 
OT as the main hermeneutic framework of his theology and the Christ-event 
as a climatic act in Israel's wider story.88 The connection between freedom in 
Christ and a new exodus' may usefully serve as an 'umbrella notion' for several 
soteriological statements or metaphors belonging to the semantic field of ‘lib- 
eration/freedom' (e.g. 'to rescue, 'deliver' in Exod 6:8 and Gal 1:4) or 'sonship/ 
adoption, which are, in Galatians, almost synonymous with 'freedom/free' in 
contrast to the status of slave/slavery (Gal 3—4). 


6 Conclusion 


The suggestion of W.D. Davies that Paul used the concept of a new exodus' in 
his interpretation of the significance of Jesus Christ found support and confir- 
mation in the recent decades of scholarship, which supplemented the general 
claim of Davies with detailed analyses. It has been shown that the motif of 
‘new exodus’ played a crucial role in the formation of Paul's theology of free- 
dom, developed especially in his Letter to the Galatians. The present study was 
focused on Paul's statement in Gal 53, which was allocated already by Davies 
without any detailed examination to the group of pronouncements presenting 
the redemption in Christ as a ‘new exodus’. We can confirm Davies’ position. 
In comparison with 1 Corinthians, where the interconnection between 
Christ, Christians, and the story of exodus is clearly formulated (1 Cor 531-5: 
Christ as the Passover lamb, 1 Cor 103-10: baptism as passing through the 
sea, Christ as the rock), in the Epistle to the Galatians the motif of exodus is 
less conspicuous if considered on the intertextual level.8? Direct quotations 


87 ` Hays, Echoes, 14: "He saw himself as a prophetic figure, carrying forward the proclamation 
of God's word as Israel's prophets and sages had always done, in a way that reactivated 
past revelation under new conditions." 

88 This is the emphasis of Matera, Christology, 83-85 and 102-133. 

89 So e.g. Keesmaat, Paul, 189. 
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are lacking and only a few allusions to the Book of Exodus occur.?? However, 
the exodus motif is not limited to the Book of Exodus and the phenomenon 
of intertextuality does not rely solely on the quotations or allusions. We have 
classified the statement in Gal 5:1 as an echo or a thematic parallel of the motif, 
evoking so the thought of a ‘new exodus’. Such a form of reference does not 
point to one specific text, but it assumes an intertextual matrix which functions 
on theological (soteriological), symbolic (metaphorical linkage), and lexical 
levels (semantic field of freedom in LXX: redemption/liberation, yoke, slavery), 
as well as on the level of narration (threat of the loss of freedom and a return 
to slavery). 

By presenting the redemption in Christ as a ‘new exodus, Paul, as a Second 
Temple Jew, reinterpreted the Old Testament confession of God, who reveals 
Himself in history as the Deliverer. The Apostle Paul shared with the prophet 
Isaiah the hope for universal salvation that would include Jews and Gentiles.?! 
Paul was sent to the Gentiles to proclaim to them the message of liberty for 
the captives (Isa 61:1; Gal 4,1-7). In this sense he acted as a preacher of ‘a new 
exodus. In these terms he interpreted the significance of Jesus as the fulfilment 
of the anticipated eschatological liberation, promised in the Scripture and ful- 
filled according to the will of God (Gal 1:3-5). The Epistle to the Galatians is a 
testimony of his struggle, in which he defends intensively and firmly the free- 
dom gained against a new kind of slavery. 


oo Cf. Gal 317/Exod 12,40; Gal 4:24/Exod 24,7. 
91 Hays, Conversion, 48. 
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Augustine on Formae Christi 
A Case Study of Inter(con)textuality 


Pablo Irizar 


1 Introduction 


This chapter explores how intertextuality shapes biblical interpretations on a 
particular case, namely, on the use and function of the pericope Phil 2:6-7 in 
Augustine's sermones on liturgical feasts. It will show that the variations and 
developments of Augustine's interpretation of Phil 2:6—7 in the sermones were 
shaped within the interplay of the two contexts — liturgical and polemical — in 
which the sermons were preached. That means that Augustine's treatment of 
biblical intertextuality in his preaching is context-dependent. Hence, the treat- 
ment of Phil 2:6—7 in the sermones is inter(con)textual. 


11 Intertextuality 

The term 'intertextuality' was first used by Julia Kristeva to replace "the no- 
tion of intersubjectivity [because] meaning is not transferred directly from 
writer to reader but instead is mediated through, or filtered by, codes imparted 
to the writer and reader by other texts"! In other words, intertextuality is a 
concept that helps locate the process of mediation of meaning from text to 
reader, in an objective/external system of codes rather than (at least primarily) 
in a subjective and internal one. Kristeva's notion of intertextuality can, or so 
she argues, better address hermeneutic issues which the notion of subjectivity 
leaves unexplained.? Since Kristeva first coined the concept of intertextuality, 
a number of varying uses of the term have emerged with the main intention of 
fine-tuning Kristeva's initial proposal. The working definition of intertextuality 
in this chapter (and in the whole book) is broad: the meaning of a given text is 
to be found at the intersection of factors external to the text in question. 

As a hermeneutic concept, intertextuality can be applied to a plethora of 
texts, including biblical texts. For ease of analysis, the following albeit altered 
terms in Kristeva's definition seem interchangeable: meaning - interpreta- 
tion, codes = scriptural passages (i.e. pericopes), and texts = contexts. When 


1 Kristeva, Desire, 69. 
2 It is not necessary to raise these issues here. The point is that intertextuality replaces 
subjectivity. 
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the terms on the left are substituted for the terms on the right, the applica- 
tion of intertextuality to biblical interpretation is easily illustrated: *meaning 
[= interpretation] is not transferred directly from writer to reader but instead 
is mediated through, or filtered by, codes [= scriptural passages] imparted 
to the writer and reader by other texts [= contexts]." The Bible is not a set of 
hermeneutically sealed codes. For ease of analysis, the somewhat forceful ap- 
proximation of codes to scriptural passages is necessary. The exercise remains 
a theoretical one which means fixed variables allow for some latitude when 
applied to specific texts. 

Evidently, intertextuality is relevant to the study of the Scripture at large. 
Indeed, the Bible is often self-referential: biblical authors often use allusions, 
references, and/or citations to other scriptural passages. Therefore, an inter- 
preter's use of scriptural passages, which in retrospect have been pragmatically 
classified into pericopes, offers fertile insights into how authors understand 
and interpret the Scripture. Such is the case in the history of Patristic exegesis, 
where meaning is interpretation, scriptural passages are codes, and texts are 
contexts. For example, the term orchestration scriptuaire,? used in Augustinian 
scholarship, is an excellent example of how intertextuality affects Patristic ex- 
egesis. It designates the ensemble of recurring pericopes which Augustine em- 
ployed within a given thematic context throughout various periods and genres 
in his writing career. The assumption is that how Augustine orchestrates vari- 
ous pericopes accounts in large part for how and why he interprets a given 
pericope within a specific context. But is this right? 

Conflating Kristeva's notion of intertextuality to analyse Augustine's orches- 
tration scriptuaire results in the following Aypothesis: the meaning [- inter- 
pretation] of a pericope as presented by Augustine emerges in the interplay 
between codes [= scriptural passages] and texts [= contexts]. In other words, 
interpretation is produced by employing a pericope, deliberately or not, with- 
in a web of interacting contexts. These interactions shed light on Augustine's 
reading strategy. We will test this hypothesis in a case study. 


1.2 Intertextuality and Biblical Interpretation: a Case Study 
Augustine's sermones exhibit intertextuality on various levels.^ On the one 
hand, sermons are delivered and revised within the recurring cycle of a fixed 


3 The expression, originally used as a criterion for dating, was coined by La Bonnardiére, “Le 
Cantique,” 225-237. 

4 Fora recent general introduction to the scholarly literature on the sermones, see Dupont, 
Preacher, 1-9. 
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liturgical calendar? On the other hand, the liturgical calendar consists of 
a fixed cycle recurring throughout Augustine's extensive preaching career, 
which was coloured by polemics and controversies. It offers itself as a case 
study to examine the treatment of a single pericope within this kind of two- 
fold intertextuality — preaching on recurring liturgical themes in recurring and 
changing polemical contexts. 

As a suitable passage for the study we have chosen verses 6-7 of the hymn 
Phil 2:6-1, marked by R.P. Martin as Carmen Christi.$ The two selected verses 
speak about two 'forms' of Christ: about his "being in the form of God" and 
his “taking the form of a slave" — in Latin qui cum in forma Dei esset ... semet 
ipsum exinanivit formam servi accipiens ... It is a fundamentally Christological 
text,” it recurs throughout the Augustinian corpus (approximately 600 times) 
in a variety of contexts (polemical, epistolary genre, etc. ...) and it is also well 
represented throughout the liturgical calendar? Our question will be, how 
Augustine treats Phil 2:6—7 in the sermones, and specifically, how the liturgi- 
cal context and the polemical context interact in those interpretations. Can 
these contexts account for variations and developments in Augustine's use of 
Phil 2:6—7 in the sermones? 

A thematic classification provides the fixed parameters within which we 
can perform a synchronic and diachronic analysis, in order to detect and ac- 
count for developments and variations. Hence, we will present the results of 
our research in the order of the liturgical feasts for which Augustine employs 
the passage Phil 2:6—7: Christmas, Lent, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost. 


2 Christmas 


Augustine preached approximately 15 sermones on the Feast of Christmas.? 
These sermons are assigned for a single day, the 25th of December and they 
exhibit a clear thematic unity: the birth of Christ. In all of the Christmas ser- 
mones Augustine treats the birth of Christ as the incarnation of God. At times, 


5 Forastudy of the use of the Scripture and the liturgical calendar in Augustine's sermones, see 
Margoni-Kogler, Periscope. 

6 Martin, Carmen. The book provides a thorough treatment of contemporary biblical scholar- 
ship on Phil 2:6—7; see also Martin and Dodd, Where. 

7 Thetext often raises the question of Christ's pre-existence. On the problem of pre-existence 
and v. 6 of Phil. 2, see Martin, Carmen, 99-133. 

8 Foran exhaustive study of Phil 2:6-7 in Augustine, see Verwilghen, Christologie. 

9 SeeDupont, Preacher, 9-22. 
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he stresses the function of the incarnation, such as redemption!? or moral 
example of humility.!! These are not unrelated, of course, as the humility of 
Christ is a precondition for achieving his redemptive work and Christ is hum- 
ble because he is God made man. Within the Christmas sermones in general, 
Phil 2:6-7 is employed, as it recounts the way of God becoming man, and so it 
provides the framework for presenting the redemptive and pedagogical func- 
tion of the incarnation. 

The pericope is only employed in four Christmas sermones.!? Its exegesis 
serves essentially to undergird a pro-Nicaene Christology?? of the incarnation, 
implying that Christ is human and divine. The divinity of Christ is supported 
by the statement about forma dei in Phil 2:6, in combination with John 1:1; 
10:30 and 14:28; Isa 53:8; Ps 15:5-6; Wis 7:27. Specifically, the divinity of Christ 
not only precedes his incarnation, but it is not affected by it. The statement 
about forma serui in Phil 2:7 (combined with Gal 4:4; Rom 12-3; 2 Cor 8:9; 
Matt 1:23; Mark 12:37 and Ps 19:6) shows that Christ is also human (body and 
soul), but his ‘emptying’ in the incarnation refers not to his losing divinity, 
but to taking up humanity. Interpreted (mainly typologically) within a com- 
plex scriptural framework, Phil 2:6-7 provides vocabulary for speaking about 
the Christological aspect of the incarnation. In it, prior to the birth itself, the 
forma serui was joined to the forma serui. 

Augustine also makes more specific use of Phil 2:6—7. It concerns the re- 
lation of the formae and the incarnation. Although the language of the pas- 
sage does anticipate the Christological formulas that later crystallised at the 
Council of Chalcedon, the sermones should not be read in hindsight. The varia- 
tions in the use of the vocabulary of the formae across the Christmas sermones 
reveal an ongoing struggle to explain how the formae are interrelated in the in- 
carnation. At times, Augustine simply states that Christ did not lose his divin- 
ity in becoming incarnate!6 and offers no further explanation. At other times, 
he uses analogies, such as comparing the incarnation to human voice!” or to a 
second birth.!? At still other times, he leaves the problem of the formae aside 


10 Cf. s. 184, s. 185, s. 190, S. 191. 

11  Cfs.187 and s. 188. 

12 Cf. s. 186, s. 187, s. 192, and s. 196. 

13 ` By ‘pro-Nicene’ I refer to accounts of the Trinity and theology at large in the 4th century 
inline with the tenets of the Council of Nicaea. This approach in Patristics was advanced 
in the work of Lewis Ayres and R. Barnes. 


14  Cfs.187. 
15 — Cfs.186. 
16 Cf. s.186.3. 
17 Cf. s. 187.4. 
18 Cf. s. 1964. 
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and stresses only the pedagogical dimension of the incarnation: being simul- 
taneously 'emptying' of divinity and 'taking on' of humanity, the incarnation 
teaches that true freedom comes from humility, the consequence of which is 
exaltation.!? 

These variations on Augustine’s interpretation of Phil 2:6-7 should be 
considered as emphases, rather than divergences, on characteristic thematic 
aspects of the Christmas sermones. Some variations indicate a shift in the po- 
lemical context or rhetorical aims. They may be articulated in terms of the 
problem of the mutual relation of the formae, which is not dictated by the 
text of Phil 2:6-7, but rather by factors external to the pericope. The varia- 
tions reveal Augustine's ongoing commitment to a scripturally grounded pro- 
Nicene Christology. 

Out of the 15 Christmas sermones, 12 can be dated to the 25th of Decem- 
ber with some certainty?? while the dating of the other three remains 
inconclusive.?! The reference to Phil 2:6—7 appears in these sermons not earlier 
than in 396, at least once before 41—412,7? possibly at least once in the period 
of 411—412 (or after 400),?? and at least once after 41—412.7^ The only reliable 
dates for detecting developments in the use of Phil 2:6—7 are sermo 187, writ- 
ten before 411-412, and sermo 192, written after 411-412. However, those two 
sermons exhibit more convergence than divergence in terms of content and 
their only significant variation concerns the orchestration scriptuaire, which 
can be taken as an indication of later dating and not necessarily of a shift in 
interpretation. Indeed, Augustine employs orchestration scriptuaire before and 
after 411—412 to support core pro-Nicaea Christological premises in his exege- 
sis of Phil 2:6—7 throughout the Christmas sermones. The content of the in- 
terpretation remains the same: Christ is divine and the incarnation does not 
affect his divinity. Hence, the development in the Christmas sermones consists 
at best of applying scriptural variations to support a constant doctrine of the 
incarnation. 

The thematic context of incarnation, which provides determining frame- 
work for Augustine's use of Phil 2:6—7 in the Christmas sermones, is dictated 
by the feast itself, rather than by the text. The other external instance is the 
pro-Nicaea Christology, which Augustine strives to undergird with support of 
Phil 2:6—7, together with a number of other scriptural passages. These concerns 


19  Cfs.192. 
20 Cf. ss. 184—188, ss. 190-192, ss. 194—196, and s. 370. 
21 . Cfs.150, s. 217, and s. 369. 


22 Cf. s.187. 
23 Cf. s.186. 
24 Cf.s.192. 
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explain his special focus on the problem of relation between the forma dei, 
which Christ had from all eternity, and the forma serui, which he took up in 
time. Augustine employs the forma dei and the forma serui to speak of the in- 
carnation within the context of the birth of Christ. 

To that extent, the function of Phil 2:6—7 in the Christmas sermones is 
context-sensitive. However, the content of the formae and how they are re- 
lated is dictated by extra-contextual considerations, specifically, by a (prior?) 
commitment to a pro-Nicaea Christology. Hence we can say that Augustine's 
interpretation of Phil 2:6—7 in the Christmas sermones is shaped within the in- 
teraction of the polemical context and the liturgical contexts. In the Christmas 
sermones, intertextuality is therefore context-dependent. 

Inversely, by incorporating the motive of formae within the reading strategy 
of the Christmas sermons, Augustine was able to offer a framework to speak of 
the birth of Christ as the incarnation of the Word. We will see that the formae 
framework is the weaving thread which for Augustine unifies the interpreta- 
tive narrative of the life of Christ throughout the Liturgical Feasts. 


3 Lent 


The Lent sermones cover a lengthy liturgical period.?5 They also generally 
treat a number of themes ranging from fraternal unity? to the soteriological 
implications of the passion of Christ.?7 That being said, there are identifiable 
recurring themes on which Augustine preached during the Lenten season: 
humility?* and penance and forgiveness (fasting, almsgiving, and prayer fol- 
lowing Matt 1:6-8).2? In the period of Lent, the catechumens were getting 
prepared to receive baptism at Easter by being instructed in faith and by aes- 
thetic practices such as fasting. The practice of humility, penance, and fasting 
was modelled after the example of Christ, who fasted for 40 days (Matt 41-11) 
after being baptised by John the Baptist (Matt 3:13-17).3° After the weeks of 
fasting and before receiving baptism, the catechumens were given the 'symbol 
of faith' (traditio symboli), which contained the doctrines necessary for obtain- 
ing salvation?! 


25 See, Dupont, Preacher, 35. 

26 = Cf. s. 21. 

27 Cf. s. 211/A. 

28 Cf. s. 205, S. 207, S. 210, S. 211. 

29 Cf. s. 205, s. 206, s. 207, S. 209, S. 210. 
30 ~— Cf. s. 210. 

31 Cf. s. 212.1. 
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The aim and content of the sermones in traditione symboli was quite differ- 
ent from those of the sermones in early Lent. Accordingly, the Lenten sermones 
can be thematically divided into 'early Lent' sermones and the sermones in 'two 
weeks before Easter. The Augustinian corpus contains 11 extant Lenten ser- 
mones (possibly an additional 1). Of these, eight were preached in early Lent 
and three in two weeks before Easter. Augustine employs Phil 2:6—7 a few times 
in the Lenten sermones, once in early Lent?? and twice in the later period.?? 

In the early Lent sermones, Christ is presented as the model of penance to be 
followed. In s. 207 (c. 400—405), the penance of Christ includes fasting, prayer, 
and alms-giving (Matt 6:1-8). Augustine notes that penance, as the name sug- 
gests, is an act of mercy. Hence, Lent is a time when the penitent Christ shows 
mercy to humanity by his own deeds of penance, but mainly through the in- 
carnation, the paradigmatic expression of misericordia super miseros: the high- 
est form of mercy is the act of Christ being 'clothed' with an earthly body. The 
‘clothing’ is the forma serui of Phil 2:7. Christ thirsts, hungers, and becomes 
weak and wounded until death in his forma serui. Therefore, fasting is humility 
after the example of Christ, who was humble in his obedience to the Father 
(Phil 2:8). In short, the 'cloth' of flesh ( forma serui), which Christ takes on in his 
incarnation, is the means by which he teaches mercy and humility (Phil 2:6—7) 
by word and deed (Matt 63-8). 

Generally, the (three) sermones ‘two weeks before Easter’ are concerned 
with teaching the kind of Christian belief, which is conductive to salvation, i.e. 
the articles of faith embraced in the Council of Nicaea. After all, it is not pos- 
sible to call upon the Lord without first believing (cf. Rom 10:13-15).34 The key 
Christological statement discussed throughout the sermones in traditione sym- 
boli is the confession “I believe in Jesus Christ his only Son and Lord.” Augustine 
understands Christ as the Son and Lord in line with pro-Nicaea Christology in 
s. 213 and s. 214 (and indirectly in s. 212). Indeed, the human Christ is not always 
recognised as divine (cf. 1 Cor 2:8).35 In Augustine's reading, Phil 2:6 (in combi- 
nation with John 13; Gen 13; 2 Cor 6:2 and Luke 1:34-35) supports the divinity of 
Christ, whereas Phil 2:7 (as also John 14:28) is the basis for emphasising the hu- 
manity (soul and ech op of Christ. Thus, in s. 213 and s. 214 Augustine employs 
Phil 2:6-7 to explain the kind of belief in Christ which can procure salvation. 
Specifically, Christ is divine because he is equal to the Father. 


32  Cfs.207. 
33 Cf. s. 213 ands. 214. 
34 Cf. s. 213. 
35 Cf. s. 213. 
36 Cf. s. 214. 
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In all the Lenten sermones where Phil 2:6-7 is employed, the forma serui 

signifies the humanity (body and soul), which Christ takes together with the 
forma dei in his incarnation, and so both formae are related and, indeed, unit- 
ed. Their content is uniform, but they differ in function. The forma serui may 
express mercy and moral example of Christ? at other times it has salvific 
function,?? and it can also function as an assurance that Christ experienced 
suffering.?? Likewise, the forma dei is interpreted in the sense of various func- 
tions. Generally, it expresses the divinity of Christ,*? but it is also understood 
as the basis for the humility of Christ 3 as the locus of belief in Christ as God,*? 
of judgement and of the vision of God.^? These various functions concur in a 
unified (pro-Nicene) Christological content. 

Generally, the forma serui is understood in the Lenten sermones as both 
concealing and revealing the forma dei to the sight of faith and to the physical 
eye.*4 Augustine uses this dialectic of visibility and invisibility of the forma 
dei and forma serui for the discussion of mercy and humility in the 'early Lent' 
sermones, as well as for presentation of the right belief in the sermones in tra- 
ditione symboli. 

Explaining the specific relations between the formae in terms of the pro- 
Nicene Christology, ie. their interaction, and especially their unity, is the 
crucial problem that Augustine copes with in his Lenten sermones. That the 
'forms' reveal and conceal Christ as God and man can be understood quite 
easily, but the manner how they are united needs explanation. According to 
the requirements of the pro-Nicene Christology, Augustine strives to advance 
a doctrine, in which the divinity and humanity of Christ is related as united 
yet different, visible yet invisible, human yet divine. He does not seem to be in- 
terested in this problem in the 'early Lenten' sermones, but the accent appears 
in the dogmatic context of sermones in traditione symboli, where Christology 
bears on salvation.*5 

We have already noted that in s. 213(.5) the flesh (a loose expression for 
‘human nature’) or forma serui is the basis for ensuring the capacity of Christ 
to suffer, in penance and in the passion. To explain, why it is the humanity 


37 Ces 207 ands. 214. 
38 Cf. s. 214 and s. 213. 


39 ~—s Cf. s. 207. 
40 Cf. s. 214. and s. 217. 
41 Cf. s. 213. 
42 Cf. s. 213 and s. 214. 
43 Cf. s. 214. 


44 Cf. s. 207, S. 213, and s. 214. 
Ap Cf. s. 213 and s. 214. 
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and not the divinity of Christ that suffers, and yet the whole Christ suffers, 
Augustine describes the incarnation by the analogy of 'putting on' a tunic on 
the human skin. The human skin represents the divinity of Christ and the 
tunic his humanity. While the harm done to the tunic does not affect the skin, 
aggression against the tunic is in a sense aggression against the owner of the 
tunic (i.e. the one wearing it on their skin). Likewise, Christ suffers in his hu- 
manity, and in an analogous sense his divinity is ‘injured. However, while the 
humanity truly suffers, the divinity remains unaffected. 

In spite of its rhetorical aim, the tunic analogy can easily be taken for 
Nestorianism (the two natures are separated) or Monophysitism (the hu- 
manity is buried). Interestingly, Augustine drops the tunic analogy in s. 214. 
Instead, s. 214 displays a robust, scripturally based, and theologically articulate 
Christology, which leaves little room for misinterpretation. This is part of the 
reason why commentators suggest that s. 213 was written as early as 391 CE, just 
after Augustine's ordination, whereas s. 214 was probably written two decades 
later, around 410 CE. The contentious assumption underlying this claim is that 
a more sophisticated theological articulation is indicative of a later date. 

If this assumption is right, s. 214 marks an important development from s. 213 
in the interpretation of Phil 2:6—7 within the context of the Lenten sermones. 
The tunic analogy as such should not put into question Augustine's commit- 
ment to pro-Nicene Christology. Rather, it may serve as an ample illustration 
of his ongoing difficulty and struggle to explain, how the formae are onto- 
logically related according to the requirements of the pro-Nicene Christology. 
Alternatively, if the dating is wrong, the variations still point to the importance 
of Phil 2:6—7 for the deliberation about the incarnation in the context of 4th- 
century post-Nicene Christological polemics on liturgical occasions. 

To summarise, in the Lenten sermones Augustine employs Phil 2:6—7 in 
two main thematic contexts, namely, in preaching penance (as mercy) in the 
sermones of 'early Lent' and in instructing the neocatechumens in the belief 
in Christ conducive to salvation, mainly in the sermones in traditione symboli 
some weeks before Easter. In both cases, the theme is dictated by the litur- 
gical context. Throughout the Lent sermones, the forma serui corresponds to 
the humanity of Christ and the forma dei to his divinity, but the functions of 
the formae vary. Throughout these variations, the functions of the two inter- 
twine in the dialectic of revealing and concealing: the forma serui reveals and 
conceals the forma dei. The effort to show this relation between the formae 
indicates that Augustine postulates the unity of the formae on the basis of his 
(prior?) commitment to the pro-Nicene Christology. If the assumed relative 
dating of the Lent sermones in traditione symboli is correct, we may trace in 
them Augustine's struggle to improve his explanation of how the forma serui 
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and the forma dei are united. The importance of such explanation is obvious: 
understanding who Christ is was crucial for appropriation of his mercy, and 
so for gaining salvation. In short, the shift in the function of Phil 2:6—7 within 
the two thematic groups of the Lenten sermons reveals that the interpretation 
of Phil 2:7 is context-dependent. However, the continuity of content within 
the Lenten sermones suggests that it is determined by extra-contextual con- 
cerns, such as Christological polemics. Whereas in the Christmas sermons, the 
formae mainly function to undergird the divinity of Christ, in the Lenten ones 
they are used to make sense of Christ as a suffering servant, and therefore an 
exemplum for humans to follow, while fully preserving his divinity. 


4 Easter 


Lent concludes with the remembrance of the passion and death of Christ and 
culminates with the celebration of his resurrection, which marks the begin- 
ning of Eastertide. Unsurprisingly in the sermons for the period of Easter 
Augustine employs Phil 2:6—7 within the thematic context of the resurrection 
of Christ. According to the Scripture, the resurrected Christ made a number of 
appearances before ascending to heaven (cf. Acts 11-11; Acts 2:32-33; Col 3:1). 
This period is mirrored in Eastertide, which lasts up to six weeks, covering 
Easter Vigil (the night leading to Sunday) and Easter Day itself (the beginning 
of Easter Week) and concluding with the Feast of Ascension. 

There are approximately 85 extant Eastertide sermones of Augustin.*6 Of 
these, 28 were preached at Easter, be it during the Easter Vigil or on the Easter 
Day itself. The remaining 57 sermones were preached during Easter Week, 
ie. the octave after Easter Day. Augustine employs Phil 2:6-7 in only four 
Eastertide sermones: twice during the Easter Vigil^" and twice in the Easter 
Week.^? Within the general Eastertide theme of resurrection, the Easter Day 
sermones emphasise the victory of Christ over death, whereas the Easter Week 
sermones do not have such a clearly defined and unified thematic component. 
Rather, they exhibit a number of thematic variations, mainly determined 
by the main scriptural reading and/or by the liturgical feast falling on the 
day when a given sermo was preached. Both sermons during Easter Week 
employ Phil 2:6—7 within the exposition of the main reading John 20138, 
the story about the disciples coming to the empty tomb of Christ. Hence, 


46 See Dupont, Preacher, 29-86. 
47 Cf. s. 223F and 223H. 
48 Cf.s.244 ands. 246. 
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within the general Eastertide theme of resurrection, Phil 2:6-7 is employed in 
two specific thematic contexts corresponding to the Easter Vigil and Easter 
Week: vanquishing of death by Chris? and witnessing of the empty tomb by 
the disciples.5° 

In the Easter Vigil sermones, Phil 2:6-7 is used to speak about humility 
within redemption. The death of Christ and his victory over death are situ- 
ated within the larger scheme of salvation, indicating the redemption of hu- 
manity. To convey the drama of salvation, Augustine employs throughout the 
Easter Vigil sermones the imagery of light and darkness. The grace of Christ 
is represented by the light which dispels the darkness of sin. Just as light and 
darkness were separated by God's Word in the beginning (the first creation), 
so (in the re-creation) does the light of Christ's grace vanquish the darkness 
of sin. The theme of faith in the resurrection of Christ is also prominent in the 
Easter Vigil sermones,?! as it helps to reinforce the belief in the salutary work of 
Christ. Augustine emphasises that Christ accomplished his work through hu- 
mility. Indeed, throughout the Augustinian oeuvre the pride and fall of Adam 
are often contrasted to the humility of the spotless and innocent Christ, who 
willingly and obediently died on the cross. Unlike the theme of faith, humil- 
ity is discussed in three sermones only? and in all these cases, the humility of 
Christ is stressed on the basis of Phil 2:6-7. 

To illustrate the relationship between humility and salvation, Augustine 
employs typology. In sermo 223F, Christ is identified as the lion of the tribe of 
Judah (cf. Gen 49:9), whose sleep is taken as an allusion to Christ's death. This 
identification is contrasted to the lion who devours (cf. 1 Pet 5:8), an allusion 
to the devil. Christ died (cf. John 19:30), albeit not out of sinfulness but out 
of mercy, his weakness was his strength (cf. 1 Cor 1:27). Christ arose from the 
dead, so every knee must bend (cf. Phil 2:9-10). He was raised by the invisible 
God, who he also is, as the Word — Christ is divine and equal with the Father. 
According to sermo 223H, the Easter Vigil celebrates the humility of the Lord, 
who became man and died on the cross (Phil 2:8). Mountains are a recurring 
theme, representing the Apostles (cf. Ps 36:6; Ps 76:4; Isa 2:2 and Matt 17:20). 
Typological reading enables Augustine to illustrate the function of Christ's 
humility within the history of salvation, culminating in the humility of the 
incarnation in Phil 2:6-7. 


49 = Cfs.223F and 223H. 

50 Cf. s. 244 and s. 246. 

51 Cf. s. 220, S. 221, s. 222, and s. 223. 
52 Cf. s. 223F, s. 223H, and s. 2231. 
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Out ofapproximately16 extant Easter Vigil sermones,” only in two Augustine 
specifically refers to Phil 2:6, emphasising thereby the humility of Christ. Both 
these sermones were preached c. 400. We may note that in the Augustinian 
oeuvre, as in Patristic exegesis at large, Phil 2:6—7 is most often used to illustrate 
the humility of Christ. Hence, while it is not possible to conclude that humility 
is context-dependent in this exegesis, it can be concluded that c. 400, in the 
context of the Easter Vigil sermones, Augustine is more interested in illustrat- 
ing humility than in the actual meaning of the formae in Phil 2:6—7 and their 
relationship. In a unique combination, he emphasises the humility of Christ 
as his means for vanquishing death. Such a reading is largely dictated by the 
liturgical occasion and is only incidentally illustrated by a typological exegesis 
of Phil 2:6-7. 

There are approximately 40 extant Easter Week sermones. In general, 
Augustine treats in them the theme of fides with respect to the resurrection. 
The specific themes treated in the individual sermones are guided by the read- 
ings of the day.5+ The passage Phil 2:6—7 is employed in the context of Philip's 
wish to see the Father (the main reading John 14:8),55 and in the context of the 
reinstatement of Peter (John 20:1-18).°° It appears in Augustine's discussions 
of faith. 

In the both mentioned Easter Week sermones, the forma dei and forma 
serui function to illustrate the relationship between the resurrected Christ, 
his body, its being seen by the disciples, and their response. In sermo 244 (re- 
lated to John 20:1-18), the belief is presented as gradual and transformed. The 
faith in Christ prior to his death is different from the one after the resurrec- 
tion. Augustine notes that after Mary reports what she saw at the tomb, Peter 
and John believe not in the resurrection, but in the absence of the body of 


53 Cf. s. 219-223, and s. 223A—223K. 

54  Themostfrequently used leading scriptural passages for the extant sermones for the Easter 
Octave are: John 2021-18 (Christ's appearance to Mary Magdalene), John 21:114 (the re- 
instatement of Peter), Gen 1:6-31 (the creation narrative), Mark 1631-6 and Luke 24:13-35 
(coming to the empty tomb), Luke 24:36-49 (the appearance of Christ amidst the dis- 
ciples), Mark 16116 (Christ sends forth the Apostles to preach the Gospel), Luke 201-18 
(the Parable of the Tenants and the authority of Jesus challenged), Luke 24:50—53 (the 
Ascension), Luke 2039-23 (the Authority of Christ tested), John 20:19-23 (Christ appears 
to the disciples), John 2115-25 (Peter's love for Christ, many things Christ did), Ps 15:1; 
Ps 117:24; Acts 419-20 and John 14:8. 

55 Cf. s. 229. 

56 Ces 244. 
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Christ. Augustine stresses here the link between sight/touch and belief. The 
disciples did not believe in the risen Christ (cf. John 20:8-9). The (wrong) faith 
of Peter the rock, the foundation stone of the Church (cf. Matt 16:16-18), was 
buried under the cross. In fact, Christ is the rock, not Peter, and this rock rose 
to make the faith of Peter solid. The belief in Christ's divinity is enhanced by 
the resurrection, when it is possible to touch Christ (John 20:16-17). Touch is 
a sign of faith — such as touching Christ's garments (Mark 5:28) or even Christ 
himself (Luke 8:45-46). What is touched, however, is the earthly Christ, not 
the Word (John 1:1.3-4). Christ remains divine even if he dies, is buried, and 
rises (Phil 2:7.6), but the divinity and ascension of Christ are beyond sight 
and by touching the earthly Christ, one may lose sight of the heavenly Christ. 
Nevertheless, Christ is equal (Phil 2:6), begotten from eternity, which is dif- 
ficult to explain (Isa 53:8). The resurrection was only believed after Christ's as- 
cension, when it was seen. It was then that the Apostles believed in the divinity 
of Christ. In s. 244 the emphasis of divinity lies on 'ascending' Christ. 

Grace has important role in both sermons. In sermo 229, grace is required 
for the belief, because Christ is a stumbling block. In sermo 224, it is by grace 
that the faith prior to Christ's death is transformed to the faith after his resur- 
rection. Both sermons chart the passage from the belief in the humanity of 
Christ to the belief in his divinity. Similarly, sermo 246 underscores the divinity 
of Christ. In all cases, Augustine's concern is to explain, how the forma serui 
leads to the belief in the divinity of Christ, viz. the forma dei. 

To conclude, the forma dei and forma serui enable Augustine to speak of 
the epistemology of the sight of the risen Christ, while incorporating other 
important themes such as voluntas and gratia. The text Phil 2:6—7 serves as a 
pedagogical and conceptual tool, employment of which is conditioned by its 
liturgical context. We have seen that Augustine employs Phil 2:6-9 within two 
context-dependent themes. In the Easter Vigil sermones, the forma serui func- 
tions to present the humility of Christ, i.e. his humanity. In the Easter Week 
sermones, the dialectic of forma dei and forma serui enable Augustine to de- 
velop an intricate yet underdeveloped epistemology of faith, bringing together 
elements of revelation and concealment, will and grace — that all under the 
umbrella of the theme of Christ's resurrection. 

These two themes, humility and revelation, are context-dependent in that 
they are explicitly dictated by the liturgical occasion and, less explicitly, by un- 
derlying polemics surrounding Christology. As it was the case in the Christmas 
and Lenten sermones, the formae motif is central in the Easter sermones, where 
Augustine explores a specific passage of the life of Christ, while carefully jug- 
gling contrasting aspects of its mystery. 
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5 Ascension 


The Easter period leads to the Feast of the Ascension, which commemorates 
the day when “Christ goes to the Father" Sp In the 12 extant Ascension sermones, 
Augustine often reflects on the body of Christ as the object of faith ( fides): 
faith in Christ depends on the continuity of his body before death, in the pas- 
sion, after the resurrection, and in the ascension. Augustine conditions fides on 
the 'continuous' body of Christ in order to explain, how sight (visio) turns into 
faith ( fides). In other words, in the Ascension sermones, the physical (human) 
departure of Christ to the Father is a requirement for fides in the spiritual (di- 
vine) aspect of Christ. In his exegesis of Phil 2:6-7 in four Ascension sermones,?? 
Augustine employs the language of forma serui and forma dei to explain, in 
various and complex ways, how the flesh of Christ (caro Christi) is the basis for 
attaining fides and ultimately spiritual sight. A development is noticeable from 
sermo 264 to sermo 265F in Augustine's understanding of the relation between 
fides and visio in the use and function of formae language within the context 
of the ascension. 

In sermo 264, faith is based not on sight but on its absence. Augustine notes 
that at first, the disciples thought of Jesus only as a man, and so they wanted 
him to remain in the flesh before their eyes. That is because belief, which is 
possible only after the ascension of Jesus, requires grace (a lift"). The time be- 
tween the resurrection and the ascension (40 days) therefore functions to rein- 
force the disciples’ faith.6° However, it was important to withdraw the ‘fleshly’ 
Jesus from the sight of the disciples for them to think of Jesus as God.® Jesus 
goes to the Father, with whom he is equal (cf. John 14:28 and 10:30), and Christ 
is God because the forma dei is equal to God. The disciples did not rejoice in 
the ascension because they wanted to have the fleshly man, not God. They did 
not understand that the absence of the flesh enabled them to see Jesus as God. 
Furthermore, to think of Christ not as a man but as God, in his absence, the 
disciples needed to imitate Christ, who humbled himself (cf. Phil 2:6-8). In 
short, in sermo 264 the fleshly absence signifies a spiritual presence: the faith 


57 See Dupont, Preacher, 65-86. 

58 . Cfs.264ands. 265. 

59 Cf. s. 264, s. 265, s. 265A, and s. 265F. 

60  Cfs.244. 

61  Theanti-Arian concern is to show that Christ is in fact God, in spite of a number of texts 
seemingly suggesting that Christ is inferior to the Father, such as John 14:28. In s. 244, as 
elsewhere, Augustine uses Phil 2:6-7 to harmonise John 14:28 with other pro-Nicene texts 
such as John 10:30 and John 14:9. 
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in the divinity of Christ is not in the vision, be it of the resurrection or of the 
ascension, but in the lack thereof. 

In sermo 265A, belief is no longer a means to seeing God, but becomes it- 
self a kind of sight of God. Like in sermo 264, the main polemical concern is 
to show, along the lines of the pro-Nicene strand of Christology, that Jesus is 
divine, like the Father. Again, like in sermo 264, Jesus must be absent, so that 
his divinity may be ‘seen’, there is no uisio dei without absence. Flesh should 
not be used when thinking of God. In the ascension, Christ in his bodily form 
leaves the disciples and they are saddened, but Christ asks them to rejoice, 
because he is going to the Father, who is greater (cf. John 16:6; 14:28). Christ 
is visible in his forma serui and in the forma serui, the Father is greater than 
Christ. Removing the forma serui from sight is a condition for the spiritual sight 
of Christ. The forma dei/forma serui distinction helps to discern between ap- 
parently contradictory biblical passages. Hence, in sermo 265A, Phil 2:6—7 
serves largely as a hermeneutic tool for reading the Scripture with a pro-Nicene 
bent against the Arians. 

In sermo 265E, the form as the object and means of belief is not the main 
focus, as it was the case in sermones 264 and 265A. The form of a servant (hu- 
manity of Christ) is necessary, irrespective of belief in the divinity of Christ (as 
was the case earlier) for redemption (paying a debt). In fact, it was crucial that 
the disciples do not believe, for redemption to take place. Otherwise, Christ 
would not have been crucified (cf. 1 Cor 2:8). The debt was paid through his 
passion, death, and resurrection. Christ is humbled and exalted. By emptying 
himself, he did not lose his divine nature (cf. John 12.3; Phil 2:6), to ‘empty’ 
means to ‘take up’, not to lose. And he was exalted because of his humility (cf. 
Ps 97:9 and Phil 2:711). 

In sermo 265F, the forma serui is presented as enabling adoption, as adop- 
tion requires redemption. To 'empty' is to 'take' the forma serui (cf. Phil 2:6—7 
and Mark 10:45). Against the Arians, Augustine still wants to maintain that 
taking the forma serui, together with the expression "our God" in John 2027, 
does not imply that Jesus is not divine.9? To this end, Augustine explains what 
paternity is, which in turn enables him to further illustrate the nature of adop- 
tion in the ascension.9^ God is Father to his only son Christ in a different way 
to what is meant by saying that God is Father to us. God is the God of Christ, 
who was sinless, and he is our God, because he saved us from our sins. Christ 
is in heaven and with us by his divinity and humanity. Therefore, we belong 


62 Cf. John 1:14; Matt 28:20; 1 John 5:20; John 10:20; Phil 2:6—7 and Mark 14:34. 
63  Cfs.246. 
64 Cf.s.246. 
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to a ‘big family’. Christ ascends to the Father but remains with us. Christ will 
also descend in the way he ascended, i.e. in the form of a man (Acts 121), in the 
forma serui. This descent will bring about judgement, and this time, Christ will 
be visible to the just and the unjust alike. 

To summarise, in the Ascension sermones where Augustine employs 
Phil 2:6-7, there are variations in the treatment of fides with regard to visio 
dei. In sermones 264-265, the form of a servant conceals/reveals the divinity 
of Christ. In sermo 264, faith is related to sight and is possible only after the 
resurrection, in sermo 265A, faith is normative after the ascension and it re- 
quires a ‘lift, it is a kind of vision of the divine. In sermo 265E, forma serui 
prevents the faith in forma dei, thereby underscoring the need for redemption. 
In sermo 265F, forma serui enables adoption, but as adoption requires redemp- 
tion regardless of faith, faith becomes irrelevant in this sermon. 

These variations are mainly context-dependent. The shift from concern 
about faith in the divinity of Christ to concern about adoption through Christ 
in Augustine's use of Phil 2:6-7 is conditioned by a shift in his polemical aims, 
from anti-Arian to anti-Pelagian (perhaps even anti-Donatist). On the one 
hand, the function and content of Phil 2:6—7 are mainly guided by the liturgi- 
cal Feast of the Ascension, on the other hand, the variations are shaped by 
the polemical contexts (pro-Nicene and anti-Pelagian), in which the sermones 
were preached, i.e. they are context-dependent. Augustine's reading strategy 
yet again consists in turning to Phil 2:6—7 to shed light on a mystery, in this case 
the ascension of Christ. Its intricate and multi-layered analysis hinges on the 
relationship between the formae. 


6 Pentecost 


Pentecost commemorates the descent of the Spirit after the Ascension of 
Christ (cf. John 14:26 and Acts 2:1-3). There are ten extant Augustine's Pentecost 
sermones,® most of which deal primarily with the unity of the Church.® The 
connection of the theme of unity with that of the Spirit in the Pentecost 
sermones may be explained by the polemic against the Donatists, which was 
the backdrop of many of these sermones®’ and which concerned the extent 
and nature of the boundaries of the Church. 


65 Cf. s. 266-272, s. 272A/B, and s. 272 Ba. 
66 See Dupont, Preacher, 90-132. 
67  Cfs.266 and s. 269. 
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In his expositions, Augustine employs the Pauline image of the many 
parts of a body (cf. 1 Cor 12:12; 1 Cor 10:17 and Rom 12:5) and refers to the unity 
achieved through the speaking in tongues (cf. Acts 2:4).68 The importance 
of unity is indicated by the numeral one, which signifies a return to the be- 
ginning (principio).9? The descent of the Spirit prefigures the extension of the 
Church,?? and ensures its unity” in word and deed 7 God freely gives the gift 
of the Spirit to the Church.?? The Spirit is the soul (anima) of the Church, "3 
whereas Christ is its body (cf. Col 118), so the Spirit is to the human soul what 
Christ is to the body.7? In addition to the Spirit, Church unity is also ensured 
by the humility of the faithful’® and by the humility of Christ,” because the 
Spirit is grace, and grace is reserved for the humble (cf. James 4:6).79 Finally, 
the unity of the Church is mediated not only by the acts of Christ, but also by 
the mystery (sacramentum) of his body and blood”? and by links of peace (cf. 
Eph 4:2-3).8° 

The unity of the Church (by the Spirit) fulfils the promise of Christ to his 
disciples to send the Paraclete (cf. John 1416).3! However, the promise comes 
with a condition expressed in John 16:7: for the Spirit to descend, Christ must 
first ascend.?? Already the expectation of the Spirit unites believers in a single 
faith, prayer, and spiritual desire (Acts 115).5? The dialectical (and eschato- 
logical?) tension between expectation and fulfilment inscribes the exegesis of 
John 14:16 in sermo 269 into the thematic of Church unity. 

By contrast, Augustin's exegesis of John 14:6 in sermo 270 is concerned not 
with the unity of the Church, but with explaining, why the Spirit is sent only 
after Christ departs. The core of the intricate explanation consists in discerning 


68 Cf. s. 270. 

69 Cf.s.272/B augm. 
70 Cf. s. 267 and s. 271. 
71 Cf. s. 268 and s. 269. 


72 Cf. s. 269. 
73 Cf. s. 266. 
74 Cf. s. 267. 
75 Cf. s. 267. 
76 Cf. s.272/A. 
77 Cf. s. 271. 
78 Cf. s. 270. 
79 Cf. s. 272. 
80 Cf. s. 270. 
81 Cf. s. 273B and s. 272/B augm. 
82 Cf. s. 276. 
83 Cf. s. 267. 
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the modes of speech Christ adopts: Christ may speak as God or as man. In line 
with other Patristic authors, the basis for this distinction is Phil 2:6-7, which 
Augustine often uses in anti-Arian polemics. We could follow a similar reason- 
ing in sermones for Ascension. The ground for the condition is not that God 
is keeping something what he then gives as the Spirit, nor that Christ has to 
bring something back, so that the Holy Spirit can descend with it. Rather be- 
cause Christ emptied himself in the forma serui, the affection of the disciples 
is confined not to the spiritual, but to the fleshly Christ. Therefore, the absence 
of flesh was necessary (in the resurrection and ascension) before the promise 
to send the Paracelete could be fulfilled at Pentecost. Indeed, it is only when 
the Spirit descends, that Christ is glorified in the forma dei. Augustine wants 
to make clear that the work of the Spirit and Christ cannot be separated. Jesus 
wanted the disciples to have divine affection and the shift from the flesh to 
the spirit (presumably in the affection for Christ) could only be achieved by 
the gift (grace?) of the Holy Spirit. To illustrate this, Augustine turns to the 
character of Peter. Peter was afraid that Christ would die, as it came to surface 
in the passion story, because all his affections were attracted to the flesh of 
Christ; hence the juxtaposition of the confession of Peter (cf. Matt 1616) and 
his rebuke by Christ (cf. Matt 16:22). Disappearing of the human form ( forma 
serui) in the ascension of Jesus so provides a condition and means for believing 
in the divinity of Christ (forma dei) in the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost.^ 

So, Phil 2:6 is a key for Augustine’s exegesis of John 14:6 in one of the two 
cases, when this Johannine text appears in the Pentecost sermones. The use 
of Phil 2:6 depends on the liturgical context, so far as it serves to the exposi- 
tion of the Pentecost reading, but at the same time, the variations in its use 
betray the influence of another context, namely the concern of anti-Arian 
polemic. As such, intertextuality in the sermones of the Feast of Pentecost is 
context-dependent. 

Notwithstanding the challenges of diversity, the unity of the formae is ax- 
iomatic for Augustine. Just as in the incarnation (Christmas) the identity of 
Christ depends on the unity of the formae, so too in the descent of the Spirit 
(Pentecost), the Church is fundamentally defined in terms of unity in the face 
of diversity. In Augustine’s reading strategy, the tension of difference is the re- 
curring refrain and harmony in unity is the ultimate resolution. 


84 Here, the theme of the ascension (absence as presence) is contextualised within the de- 
scent of the Paraclete: the belief which was obtained by grace in the Ascension sermones 
now receives the name of the Holy Spirit in the Pentecost sermones. 
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7 Conclusion 


In order to gain better understanding of how intertextuality shapes biblical in- 
terpretation, we have made a case study of the use and function of Phil 2:6—7 in 
Augustine's sermones during Liturgical Feasts. Following Kristeva's definition 
of intertextuality, we have postulated that biblical intertextuality is a prod- 
uct of interactions between contexts — specifically liturgical and polemical. 
The results of the study substantiate our initial expectation: intertextuality is 
context-dependent. Hence, when applied to biblical interpretation, intertextu- 
ality can be understood as 'intercontextuality* 

In other words, the specific context, in which the biblical text was consid- 
ered, had marked bearing on the meaning perceived in the text. Of course, 
these extra-textual factors need not be limited to liturgical feasts and polemics, 
but may also include sources ora given tradition of interpretation. For instance, 
there is a non-polemical, non-liturgical, recurring motif in the Augustinian ex- 
egesis of Phil 2:6-7 in the sermones, namely, the motif of the ‘Humble Christ’. 
The theme of the 'Humble Christ' in the exegesis of Philippians is a common 
motif in Patristic exegesis and beyond. This would invite further research into 
extra-textual factors, which may shed still more light on how and to what ex- 
tent inter(con)textuality shapes biblical interpretation. 
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